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The age of Latin poetry is now passed, and even prose is »o 
longer used as the channel for conveying information or amuse- 
ment, but confined to the disquisition® of commentators, 
and school or college exercises. Nor have the taste and opi- 
nions of mankind suffered a revolution less violent; for we 
are now as loud in our censures on the modern Latinists, as 
our forefathers were profuse in showering their encomiums 
on them. It is but lately, within the last century, that the 
general voice has assented m this outcry ; for although Latin 
had long ceased to be used iu writing, the works of the moderns 
in that idiom were studiously and assiduously read and imitated 
by many of the best poets of Italy, and of our own country, 
amongst whom we may specify no less names than Dryden, 
Pope, and Parnell ; the latter of whom confessedly borrowed 
many of his pieces from the modern Latinists ; and the obliga- 
tions of Dryden and Pope are i\ot less observable to those who 
have spent any time on the study of these writers. Our 
contempt for the imitators of Augustan eloquence may be 
easily traced to a petulant critique, written by Boileau, which, 
with a show of wit and reason, contained little but shallow 
argument, and evinced a very narrow and confined view of the 
subject. And this has too often been the case with great men, 
that they mislead and dazzle the world by the excess of their 
own radiance. From a wish to appear singular, and holding 
opinions different from the rest of mankind, they,strike out into 
a new path, reckless of its ruggedness and difficulties, because 
conscious that they have powers sufficient to surmount it by 
some means or other, and perfectly assured that they will have 
an abundance of followers to hang on their step*, afid shelter 
VOL. XXXI. Cl. Jl NO.*LXI. A • 
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themselves under the greater brilliance of their glory. But we 
are inclined to think that the notions usually entertained of mo- 
dern Latin are unjust or mistaken, and shall endeavor to show 
their fallacy, by considering the advantages which literature and 
arts in general have received from the bxertions of those men, 
who wrote in the language of ancient Rome, their own indivi- 
dual merits as writer^, and the curiosity of their compositions, 
as far as regards a know lege of the progress of literature 
through Europe. 

As the dark and dense clouds which had overshadowed Eu- 
rope throughout that period, which we denominate the dark 
ages, were gradually melting away, and as learning was making 
its pearliest struggles towards rousing itself from the tomb, w here 
it had so4ong lain in torpor and obscurity, Italy was the first 
to acknowlege the influence of the electric shock. Previous 
to that time, the popular tongue used ih conversation over the 
greater part of the Continent, was a sort of dog Latin, mixed 
up and contaminated with the provincial dialects of the respec- 
tive countries, and which was now softening down by little and 
little, and taking the visible form of an independent and origi- 
nal language. But as these dialects grew from their infancy to 
sturdy and robust manhood, the Latin tongue was still main- 
tained for writing, and through this all the knowledge of the 
time was conveyed. Priests, poets, philosophers, historians, 
physicians, diffused the result of their labors through the 
world in the language of ancient Home. Italy alone may be 
thought an exception ; for the language of this country, if w*e 
allow the received opinion of its origin, would appear to have 
leaped at once fiom the cradle to matuiity. But Italian, such 
as it is spoken aud •written at the present day, is of much 
greater antiquity, than usually considered. It is attested by 
Formerio, that there is at Havenna an instrument, written in 
the time of tbe Emperor Justinian, in the present language of 
Italyy^Costantiuo Porforigenito, in his own time, about the 
year >18*1 0, applies to each of the cities Benevento and Venice, 
the epithet “ eitiat nova.” And in the time of Frederic the 
Second, the people of Naples used to sing the following 
chaunt : — 

* Bencdiltti, laudatu e santificatu In Patre ; 

Beucdit^J, laudatu e santificatu lu Film ; 

Benedittu, laudatu e sauuficatu lu Spiritu Santu." 

This is the existing dialect of Calabria, and is agreable to 

present pronunciation, as they usually change o into 
and V itfto e. Considering then the Italian of this early 
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origin, of which it undoubtedly is, we need not be surprised 
that in the latter end of the thirteenth century, when many 
countries of Europe had scarcely any language which they could 
call their own, such a poem as the “ Divina Comedia ** of 
Dante was produced ; & poem which we still gaze upon with 
admiration, whether we consider its high poetical merits, or the 
strength and purity of its diction ; and which evinces that the 
language was at that time so formed and settled, that it has re* 
ceived but few alterations during the lapse of above four htiu- 
dred years, between that age and the present. But the little 
roughness and few traces of barbarism which we meet with in 
Dante, were polished down in the next century by Petrarca 
and Boccaccio; and these two authors brought the language of 
Italy to that elegance and perfection which it retains at the pre- 
sent day, and which has never been surpassed. In the fifteenth 
century, Boiardo, Pulci, and Ariosto wrote ; and after this, the 
world was deluged with swarms of Latin poets, who took their 
lead from Italy, and spread from thence into Germany/ France, 
Holland, &c.; and in this language most works of arts, science, 
and polite literature, were composed during this and the follow- 
ing century. And, indeed, all these men, Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, &c., used the Latin tongue for those of their works 
which they considered of the greatest importance, in which all 
their philosophical and philological treatises were written. 

It may appear strange that the earliest work of great note, 
written in Italian, should be a poem, that of Dante; that he 
should be followed by another great poet, Petrarca ; and that 
the earliest prose work of fame should be the Decameron of 
Boccaccio, which was composed in the century subsequent to 
that in which the “ Divina Comedia ” w asp written. But poetry 
in all countries has taken the precedence of prose. Homer 
florished about two hundred years after the arrival of Cadmus 
in Greece, which, according to Sir Isaac Newton's chronology, 
was B. C. 1045. The earliest prose writers amongst the 
Greeks, were Pherecydes of Syrus, and Cadmus of Miletus, 
who lived, according to Pliny, during the age of Cyrus, king of 
Persia, at least two hundred and fifty years after Homer. And 
this might also be proved to have been the case with Homan 
learning; for the earliest specimens of their literature, the Si- 
bylline oracles, were in verse. • 

From the cursory sketch which we have given, there will not 
appear any cause for our wonder that the Italian tongue should 
have risen at so early a period in the history of Europe to the 
perfection to which it attained, as it is evident that its # origin is 
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of very remote antiquity, when compared with many other of 
the European tongues. Nor wifi it appear more wonderful 
that it should have fallen into disuse during the latter part cf 
the fifteenth, and the whole of the sixteenth centuries, when we 
consider the natural causes which contributed to obscure it for 
a time. Had Italy been as backward as other countries in 
forming its language, in all probability that which is called 
the age of modem 'Latin would never have had existence. 
But the Italians had taken the lead in arts, sciences, and poetry, 
and they were conscious of writing in an idiom which debarred 
their fame and knowlege from spreading into other countries ; 
they therefore deserted their own beautiful language, appropri- 
ated the Latin, and diffused their literature and even poetry 
under thisr foreign dress. And when they had led the way, it 
was natural that the learned of other nations should be eager to 
grasp at the same means of disseminating the glory and utility 
of their acquirements, and enrolling their names amongst the 
Italian worthies in the temple of Fame. 

Having thus simply stated the causes which brought the 
Latin language so much^nlo use in Europe after the destruction 
of the world which gave it birth, we shall now state our reasons 
for dragging it again into observation, and trust that we have 
not wiped the cobwebs in vain from so many volumes ; at least, 
without being able to afford some pleasure and entertainment 
to our readers. We have already staled, that we consider the 
neglect which has of late years been bestowed on the modern 
Latinists unmerited ; and the more so, as it has been attended 
with unjust disparagement. Of the authors vihich we intend to 
review, many will be found to possess deep and solid learning, 
abilities of great versatility and soundness, and frequent poeti- 
cal merits of no common stamp, and which, in spite of the fet- 
ters entailed on them by writirig in a foreign tongue, and that, 
too, by no means remarkable for copiousness of words or num- 
bers, have burst forth in radiance and splendor. Of their real 
anjjl sterling worth we need say little more than has been already 
shown. Gibbon's words are sufficient proof that we have not 
undertaken our task without reason. “ The century after the 
deaths of Petrarch and Boccace was filled with a crowd of Latin 
imitators, w ho repose decently on our shelves ; but in this era 
of learning, it will not be easy to discover a woik of invention 
or eloquence, of art or science, in the popular language of the 
country.** 

We shall point out the peculiar merits and demerits of each 
author, aa they come respectively under our consideration ; and 
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we have but little doubt that we shall succeed in making it evi- 
dent that the geniuses of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were possessed of more than sufficient deserts to rescue them 
from oblivion. The two principal arguments which have been 
used on all occasions against this class of writers, are, that an 
imitation can never be good, and that no man can write suffi- 
ciently well in a language which is not his own, to gratify, 
amuse, or instruct his readers. But such arguments, on a 
little consideration, will be found to be but shallow and unsatis- 
factory. To say that all imitations are bad, is nothing less than 
a declaration that Virgil, Milton, and Tasso, are inferior wri- 
ters, because they were all close and decided copyists ; and we 
must then be doomed to reckon but one good epic poem in the 
world — the Iliad ; since all other epic writers have efther mo- 
delled themselves upon that, or have mutually borrowed from 
each other. We must then, in our own language, acknowlege 
no dramatic writer but Shakspeare, because he is the ouly truly 
original one; we must say, that Pope, who was a determined 
plagiarist, is the worst poet that ever wrote: in short, w*e 
must say, that all authors who select afiy model for their imita- 
tion, are not worth our reading ; and thus we shall have the 
credit of having lopped off all the minor shoots and shrubs of 
literature, and left but one or tw r o sturdy trees spreading their 
broad arms in lonely and gloomy grandeur over the wide waste 
around them. To say that an imitation can not rival its origi- 
nal, though that might even admit of discussion, is at least 
more probable, and a point which we should not be so much 
inclined to dispute, as we imagine that it will not be difficult to 
find votaries who will assent to our bringing before their notice 
those works, which have not indeed reached the highest per- 
fection, but are nevertheless abounding in real and genuine 
beauties. To the second objection, we oppose facts, in them- 
selves the best and clearest proof. Osorius wrote a treatise 
on glory, in such pure and elegant Latinity, that he has been 
unreasonably accused of having had in his possession the pam- 
phlet of Cicero, “ De Gloria,” which he is said to have de- 
stroyed, and published as his own. There are few persons, 
we believe, of the present day, who are unacquainted with Mr, 
Beckford’s “ Vathek,” a work written in the most classical 
French, and which has been as much sought after, read, and 
eulogised by the French themselves, as any of their own authors, 
Barretti also wrote several works in pure and correct English. 
But it is useless to multiply examples which are top notorious. 
Suffice it that such a thing is possible, and that itliasleen done 
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Wc do not mean to assert that the writers of modern Latin are 
equal to the authors of the Augustan age, but to prove that the 
reasons for neglecting them are weak and untenable. We wish 
to make it evident, that that is a false taste which would prefer 
the writings of Ausonius, and such authors, just because they 
lived before the Latin became a dead language, to the more ele- 
gant and classic style of such men as Osorius, Philelphus, San* 
nazarius, &c. f 

On the mere plea of gratitude we consider these writers enti- 
tled to some small share of our attention, for there can be but 
little doubt that they were highly instrumental towards bringing 
the modern languages to their present state of perfection ; at 
least they facilitated their progress, clipped their excrescences, 
and introduced a plain and manly style into fashion. The great 
characteristic of the Latin tongue, in its most finished state, was 
clearness, simplicity, and unaffectedness ; and as these men 
took the writers of the Augustan age for their models, it was 
natural that they should fall into the same train of thought, and 
mode of expression ; and this must necessarily have had great 
effect on their own popular tongues, and tended to render the 
early literature of the different nations of Europe remarkable 
for that purity of thought and simplicity of expression, which, 
even to this day, we continue to admire and imitate. 

But after all, the principal reason which has induced us to 
take this task on ourselves, is the hope, which we indulge, of 
being, able to give our readers some idea of the literature of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the treasures of which, as we 
have before stated, are for the most part locked up in the Latin 
tongue. Without the aid of these writers, we lose a grand 
link in the vast chain of learning ; we observe a long and dreary 
Waste on our map; and must submit to leave a blank for 
nearly two whole centuries in tracing the development of the 
human mind. But, by becoming conveisant with the works of 
the Latin imitators, we can easily follow the march of thought 
fropi the revival of learning down to the present time ; we can 
observe by what steps knowlege has gradually expanded itself, 
and branched out into various scieuces and arts ; we can dis- 
cover the workings of men’s minds — how they have shaken off 
the iron grasp of superstition, to bow themselves down again as 
the slaves of bigotry and fanaticism ; we can discern the brighter 
rays of intellect which dispelled this second gloom, and lit the 
path to a true and glorious system of morality and religion ; we 
can trace the progress of governments from open violence to 
feudal rights^ from the overbearing authority of the sword to 
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the tnijder protection of the laws ; we din watch the revolu-r 
tions of opinion, the changes of sentiment, and the shades of 
fashion ; we can enter into the bosom of early society, and be- 
come inmates in the families of former ages, to scrutinise their 
manners and customs, a to applaud or censure their virtues or 
vices, and to form a just estimate of the characters of men, who 
by turns swayed the world of arts and the world of arms. 
These, then, are the obligations which w&owe to the writers of 
modern Latin ; and considering these, as well as their own in- 
trinsic merit, we cannot conceive that we are undertaking a use- 
less labor, or that we have not suffic ient grounds for neglecting 
the censures of Boileau, and the other critics who have but 
re-echoed his notes. And we feel the greater assurance that 
we are engaged in a task which will produce as much gratifica- 
tion to our readers as it has to ourselves, because we shall be 
enabled, after having toiled through the thickets and brambles, 
to sketch out those landscapes only which are the most beauti- 
ful, and most perfect. Our intention, they, is to review, from 
time to time, the best productions of the modern Latinists, fol- 
lowing as near as possible the order in which they succeeded 
each other, and selecting those which f are remarkable for any 
peculiarity in style, or method of thinking, which will afford us 
the best insight into the manners and customs, public and pri- 
vate, of their times ; and which are best calculated to give us 
some knowlege of the changes and progress of literature, or are 
most adapted for conveying amusement or instruction. 

The first author whom we intend to summon from the 
** tomb of the Capulets,” is Philelphus, who was bom in the 
year 1398, and died in 1480. He vtas a man of no ordinary 
cast, of most diligent and intense application, and of learning 
far above the early age in which he lived. Lie had studied in 
his youth at Constantinople, where the Greek tongue was at that 
time maintained in tolerable purity, and of which he obtained a 
knowlege, perhaps superior to any man of his time, if we ex- 
cept the famous Theodore Gaza. He was deeply versed in the 
heathen mythology, and well acquainted with profane history. 
His mind seems to have been strong and deep ; one which 
would trace the maze of learning through all its windings and 
hidden paths, rather than sknn lightly over the surface. He 
was not content to cull the fiower that blossomed in his way, 
but he would climb rocks and steeps to gain a ’curious or un- 
common plant ; and then he would not pluck it from the stein 
on which it grew, but he must drag it up, with infinite toil and 
trouble, from its very roots. The Latin language he understood 
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radically and grammatically, and it should be remembered, at 
an age when there were no helps to form the scholar but his 
own incessant application. In short, he stalked over the arena 
of literature, a marvel and a wonder. Kings and princes 
sought his acquaintance-cities courted him — universities ho- 
nored him — and his very name is now almost blotted out from the 
annals of mankind. He who received the crown of fame from 
the hands of a sovereign* — he who saw whole cities* rise up to 
honor him, bow themselves before him, and recede to give him 
way — who was eulogised, respected, revered — the star and 
beacon of his age — can scarce command so much of the memory 
of man, as shall enshrine his name, and bid it live for ever. 
.Behold the picture of posthumous fame! How soon the colors 
fade ! That a long life of eighty years spent in labor and anx- 
iety, in the storms of public, and sun-shine of private life, amid 
joy and sorrow, in study and meditation, could hardly save him 
from oblivion ! The very worms, that gorged themselves on 
his mortal remains, 0 have commenced their inroads on the 
living picture of his mind. The very inscription- stone, that told 
his deeds, would probably have crumbled into nothingness, but 
for the inquisitive searches of such “ churchyard glioles” as we. 

From ail the numerous works of Philelphus, poems, orations, 
treatises, epistles, and translations, we have selected for this ✓ 
paper his letters, and that for several reasons. They are better 
adapted than any other single w ork to afford a specimen of his 
style of writing. The subjects being various, some public, 
some private, some domestic, and some general, we may glean 
from them a tolerable idea of the abilities displayed in the rest of 
his compositions, as w'e occasionally meet with instances of them 
all; — argumentative, ortgorical, philosophical, and the lighter cre- 
ations of his fancy. When an author is but little known, or when 
the age in which he lived is too remote to be familiar to our minds, 
epistolary correspondence is, of all other species of writing, the 
most entertaining, as well as instructing. And letters such as 
thes?, which were doubtless dictated from the w arm and genuine 
feelings of the heart, are fraught with more than ordinary charms. 
The figures start boldly from the canvass in the true glow of 
life and animation, too palpable, and too identical to be mis- 
taken for mere shadows. We feel that we are in the society of 
early times; we s seem to commune with the beings of ages 
gone by ; -we enter into their little feuds and jealousies ; we 


•' * Alphorso, <*liug of Naples. 


Florence apd Milan. 
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participate in their joys and sorrows ; we feast at their board, 
cheer ourselves at their hearth, and revel in their merriments. 
We unlock the Becrets of their bosoms, and read what is pic- 
tured there ; the motives and springs of actions, their issues and 
eveuts. We may walk .forth into public life, mix ourselves up 
in the politics and intrigues of the day, flatter in a court, thun- 
der in the senate, battle in the tented field, or poise the scales of 
justice in the realm of peace. To speak <ff these letters now 
peculiarly under our consideration, we know not how to praise 
them sufficiently. They are amusing beyond expression ; they 
abound in anecdotes of all descriptions ; they introduce to our 
acquaintance all the leading men of the times — princes, states- 
men, warriors, poets, and scholars ; but above all, they show us 
the character, life, and habits of their author, in a way.in which 
no portrait, no history, and no biography can do. For they 
could not have been composed with the most distant view of 
publication, when we remember that printing was an art at that 
time unknown ; — the very embryo had not formed, which was 
to produce so goodly an offspring. Written then as they were 
in private confidence, they lay open thefwhole soul without dis- 
guise ; — we see the man as he started into life, fresh and uaked, 
from the hands of his Maker, without the trappings and decora- 
tions which guilt, or policy, or cunning have devised, to hide 
the deformities, or mask the virtues of the heart. And as such, 
if they are not instructive, they are curious ; if not useful, they 
are still entertaining. 

On the style of Philelphus the extracts which we shall make 
will prove the best comment, as we have selected them pur- 
posely with that view. The stream flows on gently and equably ; 
seldom overflowing its margin, and seldpm sinking below it. 
His language is in general chaste and pure, unencumbered with 
meretricious ornament, and of that unaffected nature, which 
letter-writing should be. He has, however, like many other 
imitators, fallen in love with one or two Ciceronian expressions, 
to which he seems so devotedly attached, that he is not contept 
with using them on all occasions, where they are really elegant 
and apposite, but he will even press into his service an unneces- 
sary circumlocution, for the mere sake of dragging them again 
into his page ; like the traveller who will consent to go two or 
three miles out of his road on a wet day, to enjoy for the twen- 
tieth time some favorite prospect. But for such faults a pallia- 
tion is easy : for as these letters were written to so many diffe- 
rent individuals, and without any idea of their being collected 
into a volume, he might be allowed to use the same fdirase to 
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different persons without any appearance of repetition. In 
his epistles to public characters, to princes, or to states, he has 
too often forgotten that the epistolary style should be exactly 
contrary to the oratorical, for we are frequently deceived by 
reading a declamation instead of a letter. Jf he sometimes falls 
into carelessness and inelegance, let it Be remembered that he 
was writing in private to his friends, frequently in hurry and 
confusion, without time to correct, and without a thought that 
they would ever engage the attention of any other person, than 
him to whom they were addressed. For our own parts, we 
would rather have some blemishes with faithful and genuine and 
untutored sentiments, than labored perfection without them. 

But we will not delay any longer introducing our readers to a 
personal acquaintance with our author. The first extract we 
shall maCe, is a curious piece of “ domestic intelligence,” which 
makes us smile at the casualty which brought down on the 
t€ unhappy wight” a nightly curtain lecture. 

Franciscuit Philelphus Leonardo Justiniano S. D. 

Quoniam natal is ChrUtianus propeuiodum pulsat fores, facies mihi 
rem gratissimam, si quas a^cas, antequam ego forem ex Consiautmopoli 
solutions per illius temporis'cave-, ad te misi, mihi reddi curaveris. Non 
enim solum libris nonnullis mihi opus est, qui in arcis servantur, seel 
etiam vestimentis tum meis, turn uxoris. Et tit de me sileam, me quo- 
tidie uxor rojgat ne se diutius pnvem voluptate suarum vestium. Quare 
nisi ad proximum natalem huic morem ge*sero, ne ab me deludi txisti- 
mabit. Nam neque te latere debei liigemum muliebre, et ego uxori ea 
negare non ausim, qua vitas cultui dccorique dehentur, adoiesrentuhe 
pr&sertim, mihique monger®. Vale. Ex Venetiis, xvi. Kal. Jaiv. 
uccecxxvrr. 

The plague drives him from Venice, from whence he went 
to Bologna, where he was received with the highest honors, 
and engaged for a yeaf as teacher of oratory and natural philoso- 
phy. The following letter is an account of his first arrival there: 

Franciscus Philelphus Joanni Aurispse S. D. 

Veni Bononiam, mi Aurispa, second is ut amnt avibus. Eodcm enim 
die, quo urbem ingressus sum, (is autem fuit teruus ex quo a te abd,) tap- 
tu§ est concursus ad me salutantiuni factus, non scholasticonim et doc- 
torum solum, sed uni versa prope civitatis, ut nihil neqi.e frequentius 
neque honorificentius did queat. Post riche venit ad me, nomine apos- 
tolic* legati Ludovici Alamandi Card mails Harelatensis, Alberthus Flu- 
rentinus, vetusta ac nobili natus Alherthorum famiha, praedarus jure 
consultus, et vir omni virtute praeditus. Is milii, ubi perhumane et per- 
henigne allocutus est, hortatur ut secum uria ad Cardinalem earn, quippe 
quern diceret esse percupidum videndi mei. Huic ego ubi obtemperas- 
sem, ad legatumque ventssem, esscmque brevi apud eum, sed non incom- 
ffloda usus oratione, tanta me is cum hilantate, et cum tanta verborum 
honorificegtia excepit, ut nihil neque hilarius, neque honorificentius 
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dici possit. Deinde pennulta ac ultro pollicituf est, gits idcirco non 
refero, ne videam cuiquc ambitiusior. Et ne diutius tnorer, ego 
Bononiae sum futurus annuo docenda? oratoriae et moralis philosophise 
munen, cum salario aureorum quadringentorum quinquaginta Florentino- 
nim, quorum trecenti solvimtur mihi ex are publico, centum vero et 
quinquaginta privatim mihi legatus ipse daturus est, feci tq vie jam mihi 
quinquaginta numerari, adciiditque alia piura dono ad usum culiumque 
domesticum. Quare quantum licet spcrare, quam optime nobis hoc ini- 
tio consultum intelligu. Vale, mi Aunspa, et me ama ut facis. Ex Bo- 
uonia, vii. Kal. Mart, icccccxxvirr. * 

We quote the next letter to his former pupil as a specimen 
of his miscellaneous epistles. 

Franciscus Philelphus Gabrieli Mauro S. D. 

Nihil ruihi fuit jucundtus tins literis, Gabriel mi carissime, quibus 
humanitatem tuam ac morum suavitatem, honitaiemque ingeim ita re- 
prsesentas, ut te coram aspicere, alloqui, et compiecti vidfar. Non 
possum mihi non la'tari quod, studiis olim meis ac lucub ration i bus in 
te adolesrente instituendo, id ine videam consecutum, ut florentissimus 
senatus tuns talem sit virum le habituru*-, quod et amplissims patriae 
futurus sis ornamentu, et amicis adminiculo atque voluptati. Incumbe 
igitur pro viribus, teque amphficanda glorias totirtn dede. Non multos 
hahiturus est nobilissumis senatus tuus similes tui. Novi acrimoniam 
ingenii tui, novi magnitudinem animi, novi consilium, novi probitatem. 
Nihil habct tua respublica te uno couiinciftius, nihil moderatius, nihil 
ad oinnes prteclaras actiones aut splendidius aut strenuum magis. Sed 
quid ego frustra sim longior, qui ita videar te adhortari, quasi non per 
te satis sis, qui et providendo, et consul tando, et agendo nulli rei deesse 
possis. De trains tui Domimci moribus non possum non dolere. Sed 
tu fer omnia moderate; atas emm fortassis ejus animi acerbitatem ali- 
quando ad maturitatem aget. Quod si secus accidat, tu teipso con- 
lentus sis. Ego, quod scire vis, bene valeo cum t mi versa familia; mi- 
graturus brevi Florentiam, ubi honorifice et commode sum futurus. 
Filium Lionem meum couimendo tibi. Vale. Ex Bononia, prid. Kal. 
Mart, mccccxxix. 

He never was on good terras with the ^ledici, either Cosmo, 
or his brother Lorenzo, “ the patron of letters/' as he is styled. 
He thus compares their characters ; 

At Cosinus, quanquam videatur amantissimus mihi, ejusmodi tamen 
virum esse animadverro, qui et stmulet et dissimulet omnia. Estque 
adeo tacit urnus, ut ne ab intimis quuleni famiiiaribus ac domesticis 
queat intelligi. Laurentius hujus frater, ingenio est et apto et levi, cui 
Cosmus, etsi vir est gralissimus, tamen audio nequaquam audet adver- 
sari. 

When Cosmo Medici had exiled the adverse party, finding 
himself iu danger from his enemies, he resolves on leaving Flo* 
fence, for which he gives the following reasons : 

Franciscus Philelphus Leonardo Justiniano S. D. 

Laudari abs tc viro amicissimo eodcmque et sapientissimo et optimo 
consilium meum, quo me tandem ex urbe Florentia tanquam ex onicina 
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fcicariorum eripuerim, non debeo non lsetari. Ac feci id sane tempes- 
tive. Nam si ad reditum Cosmi Mcdicis in tanta gladiorum impunitaie 
continuissem me Elorentise, actum esset et de Musis et de Philelplio. Si 
enim qua tempestate .minus virium habeat Cosmus, impune sicaritis est 
paratus, qui me trucidaret, quid factum turn foret, quo tempore ejectis 
omnibus viris optimatibus, omne jus reipubliue ad unum Cosmuin dc- 
latum est ? Sum aulem nunc Sente inter bonos ct humauos viros. 

We would willingly extract the letter in which he describes 
this attempt at assassination ; but as it is very long, it must give 
place to the following criticism on Quintilian : 

Franciscus Philelphus Joanni Tuscanello S. D. 

De Qirintiliani derlamationibus quod ipse sentiam, paucis accipe. 
Equidem Quintiliaui inventiomm vehementcr probo ;* est enim et acuta 
et prudens. Sed orationis ejus filum mihi sane non placet ; sapit 
enim Hispaniratem nescio quam, hoc est barbarian plane quamdam. 
Nullam habet elegantiam, nullum uitorem, millam suavitatem. Et quae 
non prsecipua mode, sed nece^saria plane sunt in oratore, neque movet 
dicendo, nec satis docet, nec d< lectat, sed videtur somnolentus quispiam 
el incompositus. Tenet fortasse Quintilianu% quantum ex ejus scriptis 
animadvertere possuinus, nonnulla commoda prsecepta artis rhetorics. 
dVlulta commrmorat, multa colligit. Sed ita sui dissimtlis est, ut quae 
alios docct ipse ignorare vidqntur. Verum concedamus till doctrinam, si 
ita lihet oninino, movendi tamen delectandique nullam vim habet. 
Quae quidem duo qui oratori subtraxent, non oratorem ilium, sed ara- 
torem demonstrabit. Vale. Ex Mediolano, vi. Id. Jtil. 1440. 

The next extract we shall give is from a very long letter ad- 
dressed to Cosmo Medici in favor of the party whom he had 
exiled. The letter abounds in deep and poignant remarks, free 
and firm sentiments, and true patriotic principles. We quote 
it as an instance of his oratorical style. 

Es tu, Cosme, natura levis, facilis, affabilis. Hanc si ducem sequi 
quam improborum consilja maluens, et vives bene, et morieris melius. 
Nam et praesentes ac vivi te summis honoribus persequentur, et omnis 
posteritas admirabitur. llabes amplam expeditamque pecumam, qua 
si tu ad bonos ac pnestantes virus vel servandos vel accersendos in- 
urbem uti, non autem ad mulctandos exilioaue proscribendos in- 
stitueris, nemo te fortunatior futurus est, nemo heatior, nemo denique 
immortali Deo boroinibusque gratior. Ut enim multa corporis habitudo 
prodesse his admodum solet, qui nulli sunt #grotationi obnoxii, valetudi- 
nariis vero vehementer obesse, ita, mea quidem sententia,argenti et auri 
magnitudo, si virum bonum, si justum, si beneficum, si magnanimum 
nacta fuerit, et illi et cteteris magno usui est. Quod si apud eum diver- 
terit, qui bonitatis justitiseque expers et sordidus sit, ac nullius roboris, 
cum illi turn etiam aliis detrimeutosa est planeqne funesta. Qualis tua 
tibi vita esse debet, Cosme Medicis, cum omnes fortunas tuas vides in 
alea? Non enim hi solum, quos per civiles contemiones tibi esse ini- 
iuicos reris, tibi sunt metuendi, sed isti magis qmbus te carum unice 
et admirabilem opinaris. Non enim te diligunr, sed nummos tuos. Nam 
si ulla te of ritafce complecterentur, non te ad rap in am bonorum civium, 
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non ad perniciem, non ad vastitatem, non ad csdcm exhortarentur. 
Intclligunt homines callidissimi, quamdiu optimatium odio v laboraveris, 
in sua te potestate necessario futurum. Qnare semper aliquid a te 
capiunt, aliquid posctint, aliquid expectant. Quicquid autem im probe, 
flagitkfee, facinorose, impieque patraverint, te auctorem totius sceleris, 
te principem, te sigmferuiu profitentur, ac tuis se opibus tuentur. 

We shall now extract part of a letter, in which he unfolds 
the means by which he gained his knowlfge of the dead lan- 
guages, curious in itself, as it shows the difficulties which the 
learned of those days had to encounter. 

Franciscus Philelphus Petro Perleonisa S. D. 

De filio Mario quae rescripsisti, ex aliis quoque didiceram. Frustra 
nitimtir invita Minerva. Tu hortare adolescentem assidue, ut facis, non 
minus ad morum iiiiegritatem et elcgantiam, quam ad litcras. Cum 
istic essem, diu multumque studui, quaesivique diligenter com par are ali- 
quod mihi ex Apoilonii Herodianique his opibus, quae ab illis de arte 
grammatica copiose fuerant et accurate scrinta. Nihil usquam potui 
odorari. Nam a magistris ludi quae publice aocentur, plena sunt nuga- 
rum omuia. Itaque neque de constmctionc quicquam apt perfect! aut 
certi ex istorum prreceptis haberi potest. Nam lingua jEolica, quam et 
llomerus et Callimachus in suis openbus potissimum sunt secuti, ignora- 
tur istic prorsus. Quae autem nos de hujqpmodi rationibus didicimus, 
studio nostro diligentiaque didicimus, qtiamvis minimc negarim nos ex 
Chrysoiera socero adjumenta nonnulla accepisse. Sed nostro, ita ut 
dixerim, Marte ad calcem, quoad fieri potuit, pervenimus. 

We will now extract the letter which describes his being 
decorated by Alphonso, King of Naples, with the crown of 
laurel. 

Franciscus Philelphus Nicholao Arcimboldo, 
jurisconsulto ducalique senatori S. D. 

Cum hesterno vesperi ex Neapoli Capuam venissem, repetiturus 
Mediolanum, hoc mane sum ad Alphonsum regem profectus in castra 
salutatum, qui me, ut solet, accepit perhumaniter et perjucunde. Jus 
sitque ut, quoniam esset occupatus, post meridiem redirem ad«se. 
Quod ubi fecissem, in maximo ac pulcherrimo non militum mode, sed 
etiam nobilissimorum hominum ccetu, et suorum ct exterorum, ita ait ; 
‘Nos te, mi Philelphe, jampridem videre desiderabaraus, quod nobis con- 
tigisse gaudemus. Nam opinionem de te nostram non aequasti solum, 
sed admodum superasti. Dtmavirnus te ante dignitatis militaris qps- 
trisque insignibus; reliquum est, ut, quod tibi maxiine debetur, poetica 
laurea te ornetnus, quam capiti tuo benemerenti imponimus.’ Habebat 
enim rex liberalissimus lauream paratam, eamque ornatissimam, quam 
ubi capiti meo imposuisset, ita dc me ad circumstantes honorifice, ita co- 
piose, ita bcnevois lucutus est, ut non rex exrellentissmus, sed pater 
lndulgentissimus loqui videretur. Sed haec et alia permulta tibi coram 
exponam. Ego post biduum persequar caeptum iter. Interea tempo- 
ris meas omuesres tu® fidei commendo. Vale. Ex Capua, vi. Kal. Sep- 
tembr. mccccliiji. 

The following is his opinion of the great Theodore Gaza, 
from a letter to Sphorza, Duke of Milan : — • 
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Quaread csteros,quo§ habes doctissimos disertissimosque viros acces- 
sisse audio TheodoTum Gazen, non possum equidem non lietari, tibique 
plurimum gratulari. Habes enim virum quo nemo est in universo Gra?- 
corum gcnere neque doctior, nec eloquentior, nec modestior. Et is est 
profecto, ut mea fert opinio, taiis tantusque vir, ut nihil ex eo sis in 
omm politiore disciplina desideraturus. Homan it ate vero caeterisque 
virtutibus quantum valeat, jam liquido potuisti ex ejus consuerudine 
cognoscere. Tiisb autem benignitatis fuerit, ita tstucn tractare atqne dili- 

gere, ut eos soles, quos^naximi ducis. Nam quicquid in eum beneficii 
contuleris, et bene et honorifice abs te local um brevi intelliges. Vale, 
rex optime. Ex Mediolano, viii. Kal. Octob. mcccclvi. 

We will now give a specimen of our author's light and festive 

strain. 

Franciscus Philelphus Joanuino Barbato S. D. 

Quantum videre videor ridiculo tibi sum. Nam incus carminum 
libros toties repetitos restituere mihi negligis. At ego mihi verba dari 
longius certe non patiar. Turpissimum enim est Franciscum Philelpliuiu 
imberbem duci a Joanuino barbate. Itaque aut rem mini rneam reMitue 
quamprimum ; aut ubi ita rnalis, tibi litem apud prinripern paratam esse 
intellige. Nam quim; alios ridere nunquaiii consuevi, riden ab alus 
nolo. Vale. Mediolani, viii. Kal. Aug. mcccclx. 

Philelphus, like many ( other men of genius, died in extreme 
poverty, so much that his very bed and the furniture of his 
house were sold to pay the expenses of his funeral. But two 
years before his death, he thus writes to one of his friends. 

Ago nunc aptatis anrum quintum et septuagesimum ; eras lmrurus 
pro diviua benigmtatc septiiagcsinuim sfxtiun. Itaque sarcinnlas meas 
colligere incipio. Nescio enim quamdiu sim ftitunis m vivis. Cum alia.* 
mihi divitias nulla sunt, quas relinquam liberis meis, non parum ine fe- 
cisse existimabo, si hos ct literis locupletabo et libris. 

We would willingly extract more copiously from this enter- 
taining writer, but we fear that we have already exceeded our 
limits. Indeed it will r scarcely be fair to appreciate our author’s 
merits from the extracts we have given ; for although we have 
endeavored to vary them as much as possible, and select those 
which have the most prominent features of thought, style, or 
delineation, were we to give our readers a faithful idea of 
the work before us, and its real value, we must go on quoting 
without end. For there are so many circumstances, stories 
anecdotes, and tales, and those too which we principally 
wished to mention, so intertwined with one another, that we 
found it impossible to remove one stone, without pulling down 
the whole fabric on our heads ; we must have gone on trans- 
cribing page after page, until we had produced a new edition, 
instead of a critical notice. And we are conscious that the 
example^ we have given have lost half of their beauty, by being 
transplanted from their native soil into our pages, as the rose 
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when it is plucked from its surrounding foliage, or the diamond 
front the ring in which it is set. To the historian these volumes 
are perhaps iuvaluable : he will find much information scattered 
throughout them, which will illustrate the great historical events 
of the peiiod ; and he ^ill receive them from a man, who was 
an active and moving principle of the great machine of govern- 
ment, a statesman, a soldier, and an ambas^dor : they will come 
to him as the unbiassed opinions of the private man, divested of 
the feelings of party spirit and court policy, and written in the 
sacred and open-hearted confidence of private correspondence. 
Nor are they less worthy the attention of the politician, as he will 
see the secret springs of governments, and their motions, during 
one of the most troubled peiiods of Italian history : he may see 
how their influence acted, and how their vigor was kept up in these 
early times ; he may draw the parallel between those days and 
these — and he will find how little the piincipies of politics have 
altered. To the antiquarian we promise ample food for his 
researches ; — the customs, habits, and manners of society, 
public and private, aie here depicted in living portraits, and 
faithful colors. To the philosopher ife promise gratification 
— to the general reader, amusement. jLet not the learned de- 
spise the book, because they may meet with a few barbarisms, or 
occasional inelegant expressions ; but rather let them remember 
that no form is perfeqt— that the fairest complexion may have 
its moles, and the best figure its little blemishes. Let them re- 
member the difficulties, the labors that were to be encountered 
in thos6 times in rising even to tolerable kuowlege in classic 
litei attire; and then they will rather wouder at the effort of 
genius, w'hich has produced such general beauty, than reject it, 
because it is not all excellence. Above*all, let them recollect 
the benefits which they owe to these men ; how they have fa- 
cilitated their classical studies ; how their giant frames have burst 
through the thickets which entangled the road to heathen learn- 
ing, and which, had it not been for their exertions, would pro- 
bably have remained in wild and imp* netrable luxuriance at tKis 
day : and this recollection, if they are determined not to praise, 
may at least teach them not to censure. Here then let us close 
the book — but not for ever. We have brushed the dust front 
his name, and we hope to see it live in brightness. We have 
found his relics, as they mouldered aw’ay to the dust from whence 
they sprung ; and we have built him up a monument, where we 
trust he may live enshrined for ages yet to come. We have 
poured our libations on his manes, and richly and gloriously 
have they repaid our sacrifice. * 4 - 
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NOTICE OF 

Professor Cousin’s Edition of the third, fourth, 
and fifth Books of Proclus on the Parmenides of 
Plato , 8 vo. Paris, 1823. 


The three books, with which the learned Professor has now 
favored the public, are replete with information of the most 
interesting nature to the Platonic reader. The development 
in particular, in the fifth book, of the method of reasoning in- 
vented by the Gleatic Zeno, and which Plato employs in the 
Parmenides, is no less novel than important; and that the 
readers of the Classical Journal, who may not have this work in 
their possession, may be convinced of the truth of this remark, 
the following elucidation of that method from Proclus is sub- 
joined. 

Two hypotheses being laid down, viz. if a thing is, and if it 
is not, each of these may be tripled by considering in each what 
happens , what does not happen, what happens and at the same 
time does not happen : so that six cases will be the result. But 
since, if a thing is, we may consider itself either with respect 
to itself, or itself with respect to others or we may consider 
others themselves with respect to themselves, or others with 
respect to that thing itself ; and so likewise if a thing is not : 
hence the whole of this process will consist of eight triads, which 
areas follow: — 1. Jf a thing is, what happens to itself with 
respect to itself, what does not happen, what happeus ancLat 
the same time does npt happen. 2. If a thing is, what happens 
to itself with respect to others, what does not happen, what 
happens and at the same time does not happen. 3 . If a thing 
is, what happens to others with respect to themselves, what does 
not happen, what happens and at the same time does not hap- 
pen. 4 * If a, thing is, what happens to others with respect 
to that thing, w'hat does not happen, what happens and at the 
same time does not happen. And the other four, which are 
founded on the hypothesis that a thing is not, are to be distri- 
buted in exactly the same manner as those which have ju9t been 
enumefated. Such (says Proclus) is the whole form of the 
dialectic method, which is both intellectual and scientific ; and 
under which those four pow ers, viz. those of definition, division, 
demonstration , and analysis , receive their consummate perfec- 
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In the first hypothesis, therefore, of th# Parmenides, Plato 
considers what does not follow to the one , or the ineffable prin- 
ciple of things considered with respect to itself, and to others. 
In the second, what does follow. In the third , what follows 
and at the same time does not follow . And this forms the first 
hexad. But in the fourth hypothesis, he considers what fol- 
lows to others with respect to themselves , and what does not fol- 
low, what follows and at the same time docs not follow. In the 
fifth, what follows to others with respect to the subject of the 
hypothesis , what does not follow, what follows and at the same 
time does not follow. And so two hexads, or four triads, are by 
this mean produced from the five hypotheses, if the one is. And 
the reader will easily perceive how each of the other four, which 
suppose the one is not , may form a triad : so that these four 
triads in conjunction with the preceding four, will give The whole 
Eleatic or dialectic method complete. It is likewise requisite to 
observe, that the four latter hypotheses by taking away the one, 
entirely subvert all things, both such as truly are, and such as 
subsist in generation , i. e. in becoming to be, and show that no 
being can any longer exist. The one therefore, or the great first 
cause of all, being admitted, all things 9 subsist even to the last 
hypostasis ; and this being taken away, essence itself is immedi- 
ately destroyed. 

Proclus observes, 4t that the difficulty of this dialectic method 
in the use of it is evjdent from this, that no one posterior to 
Plato has professedly written upon it; and on this account (says 
he) we have endeavored to illustrate it by numerous examples.” 
One of these examples, which f conceive to be a most happy 
and important specimen of this method, is as follows : 

Jf providence is, there will follow to itself with respect to it- 
self the beneficent, the infinitely powerful* the efficacious ; but 
there will not follow , the subversion of itself, the privation of 
counsel, the unwilling. That which follows and does not follow 
is, that it is one and not one/ There will follow to itself with 
respect to other things , to govern them, to preserve every thing, 
to possess the beginning and the end of all things, and to bouifd 
the whole of sensibles. That which does not follow is, to in- 
jure the objects of its providential care, to supply that which is 
contrary to expectation, to be the cause of disorder. There will 


1 Because under the one first providence, there are other providential 
powers, according to the Platonic theology, that energise ministrant to 

1 VOL. XXXI. Cl. Jl NO. LXJ. # B 
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follow and not foll&w, the being present to all things, and an 
exemption from them ; the knowing and not knowing them * 
for it knows them in a different manner, and not with powers 
co-ordinate to the tilings known. There will follow to other 
thirty with respect to themselves , to suffer nothing casually from 
each other, and that nothing will be injured by any thing . 1 There 
will not follow , that any thing pertaining to them will be from 
fortune, and the beiqg uncoordinated with each other. There 
will follow and not follow , that all things are good t for this will 
partly pertain to them, and partly not . 2 To other things with 
respect to it there will follow, to he suspended from it, and on 
all sides to be guarded and benefited by it. There will not fol- 
low, an opposition to it, and the possibility of escaping it. For 
there is nothing so small that it can be concealed from Provi- 
dence, n(fr so exalted that it cannot be vanquished by it. There 
will follow and not follow , that every thing will participate of 
Providence : for in one respect all things partake of it, and in 
another not of it, but of the good which is imparted to every 
thing from it. 

But let Providence not have a subsistence, again there will 
follow to itself with respect to itself, the imperfect, the unproli- 
fic, the inefficacious, a subsistence for itself alone. There will 
not follow, the unenvying, the transceudently full, the sufficient, 
the assiduous. There will follow and not follow, the unsolici- 
tous, and the undisturbed : for in one respect these will be pre- 
sent with that which does not providentially energise, and in 
another respect will not, in consequence of secondary natures 
not being governed by it. it is also evident that there will fol- 
low to itself with respect to other things , the unmingled, the pri- 
vation of communion with all things, and the not knowing gny 
thing. There will npt follow, the assimilating other things to 
itself, and the imparting to all things the good that is fit. There 
will follow and not folio w, the being desirable to other things: 
since this in a certain respect is possible, and not possible. For 
if it should be said, that through a transcendency exempt from 
all things, it does not providentially energise, nothing hinders 
but that it may be an object of desire to all secondary natures ; 
but yet considered as deprived of this power, it will not be desi- 
rable. To other things with respect to themselves there will fol- 
low, the unadorned, the casual, the indefinite in passivity, the 


1 Because the existence of Providence being admitted, apparent injury 
terminates in real good. 

* For what is evil to a part, is good to the whole. 
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reception of many things adventitious in their natures, and the 
being conducted in a confused and disorderly manner. There 
will not follow, an allotment with respect to one thing, a distri- 
bution according to desert, and a subsistence according to intel- 
lect. There will follow and not follow, the being good: for so 
far as they are beings, they must necessarily be good ; and yet. 
Providence not having a subsistence, it ^uinot be said whence 
they possess good. But to other things with respect to Provi- 
dence there will follow, the not being passive to it, and the being 
unco-ordinated witfi respect to it. There will not follow, the 
being measured and bounded by it. There will follow and not 
follow, the being ignorant of it : for it is necessary they should 
know that it is not, if it is not. And it is also necessary that 
they should not know it : for there is nothing commOn to them 

with Providence. 

1 shall now proceed to compare the three books of this work 
published by the Professor with those of the Harleian manu- 
script ; noticing the difference in the text bf the one from that 
of the other, wherevei the discrepance is important; and adding 
such conjectural alterations of my owb as appear to me to be 
real emendations. In p. 1, therefore, Proclus observes, that 

Parmenides interrogates Socrates about the hypostasis of forms 
or ideas, in order that he may know, eir e Sogoto-Tixcof e%Et Trept 
aura, o Scoxgatrvis eg ctWorpiaov vctfiatTcov 7reir?ii]gcofx.nof, bits voegaog 
auro$ EavTOv em ty}v toutqu Qeotv ctveyetpots xoti xarot vow svepyijcraf 
xai Qeot<rocp.evog wpo tcov xotTETayfievm fiovo&uov tol$ xoti 

7r go tcov fjuBTe^ojxevaov Tots a/JueSsxTovs. In this passage, for vapetrwv, 
which is also the reading of the Harleian Ms., I substitute voij- 
(LotTm, and for tovtou Qeotv, tovtuv Qsav ; for e£ aWorptoov vorjfiarm 
is a very common mode of expression witfi Proclus, and appears 
to me to be much more appropriate, in this place, than eg aXAo- 
rptoov votftotToov, For then what Proclus sa^s will be in English: 
“ Whether Socrates was doxastically affected about ideas (or 
had nothing more than a mere opinion respecting them), being 
replete with conceptions on this subject foreign to the truth,* or 
whether he intellectually excited himself to the survey of these, 
energising according to intellect, and beholding exempt prior to 
corarranged monads, and imparticipable monads 1 prior to such 


1 In the Platonic philosophy, imparticipable monads are such leading 
natures as are not consubsistCnt with beings inferior to themselves. 
Thus imparticipable intellect is that intellect which is not consubsistent 
with soul, but produces that intellect which soul participates; and so in 
other instances. • * 
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as are participated. In p. 5, Proclus commences an elaborate 
and admirable discussion about the existence of ideas, considered 
as subsisting in the intellect of the Maker of the universe, and as 
the paradigms of all sensible forms ; and in order to prove the 
necessity of their existence, he demonstrates, in the first place, 
that the world is not self-subsistent ; because in things self-sub- 
sistent it is the same J|iing which generates and is generated ; so 
that what is self-subsistent will be entirely impartible. But the 
world is not a thing of this kind; for every body is divisible, and 
is therefore not self-subsistent. He adds, that every thing self- 
subsistent is self-energetic: for by a much greater priority that 
which generates itself, is naturally adapted to energise to itself 
(i. e. to have an energy directed towards itself). After this, in 
p. 6. 1. 2/he observes : o Be xo<r/xos out og oux etr tiv auroxivijTo$, <r»- 
ptTixo; coy. ouBey youy tcov o'OJjtaTcov oXc og afia xou xtvetaQou xou 
xiysiv nefvxev, ouBe yap otpa. oXov eauTO Qepfiamtv xou v$* eocutou dep- 
fiaive<r$ou. In this extract, for oXcog, the Harleian Ms. has 
rightly oXov, as is evident from what follows after this word, 
which, thus amended, will be in English : “ But the world being 
corporeal is not self-motive. No body, therefore, is at one and 
the ssme time naturally adapted to move and to be moved ac- 
cording to the whole of itself: for neither at one and the same 
time can the whole of it heat and be heated by itself.” After- 
wards Proclus investigates whether the cause of the world pro- 
duced it xoltol 7rpoaipe<nv xou Xoyicr/xov according to deliberate choice 
and a reasoning process, »j aurep too eivcu, or by his very being , 
And he observes, that if he produced the universe from delibe- 
rate choice, his productive energy (wo will be unstable and 
dubious, and will subsist differently at different times (xai aXXore 
aXXwg e%o uo*a). , 

P. 10. 1. 5. Etra ij p lev pepixi) \J tuyr t Buvarai toutoov tcdv Qeuvo- 
fjuvwv rsXetorepov rt xou axpifievrepov airoyevvav, xou Qeoogsiv ev e«UT»j 
xou <r$aiguv OLxpi j3ij, xou xuxXov, xou xaXov xou j<rov, xou exarrov 7Tgo- 
fiaXXoura tcdv eil ojv* >j Be tou iravrog xo<rp,ou xou t coy Qaivop tevcoy, 
xeoXX tou out e yevvotv outs opotv Suvotrcu, xou irtag o fiev tou navrog cm 
Bj tpuovpyos* ij Bs ftepovg tou iravrog ; ij yap poe^oov dvvotpug reXeiorepuv 
eony OJ0TJX1], xou Yj auXorepa xm xpeiTTomv euxi QeooptipLUToov 
6ea>po$. Such also is the reading in the Harleian Ms, of this 
passage. But for etra, in the beginning of it, I read Ei aga . 
And instead of ij Be tou nanog xocr/uou, it is requisite to read >j Be 
tun* tou nano; xorpou. In the last line likewise, for rj auXorega 
xivqng, it appears to me to be necessary to read y auXorepa voting. 
For then what Proclus says, will be in English : ** For if a partial 
soul [suo!i asrours] is able to generate something more perfect 
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md more accurate than the phenomena, and to behold in itself 
the accurate sphere and circle, the accurately beautiful and equal, 
and to produce from itself every form; but the cause of the 
whole world, and of the phenomena, is neither able to generate, 
nor to perceive any thing more beautiful [than sensible objects] : 
how is it, that the one is the Demiurgus of the universe; but the 
other of a part of the universe ? For a greater power is the pro- 
lific cause of more perfect natures, and a iftore immaterial intel- 
ligence is the contemplator of more excellent spectacles.” P. 
11. 1. 7. v V0U S otinog, % xai cu vtu%si iravra aMyXoig' $ 
yap typuougyog tou iravrog, to 8 is 7r ctv ironuKov ern, xai ou rr^g avryg 
ptrsyei ret fiegt) 7i avra xa< ct^iag xati Tctfcmg' rig o rvjv a£tav aturcov 
fLsrpoav o vieo<rTYi(rcLg aura ; Here in the beginning of this ex- 
tract, for ij ctgct, the Harleian Ms. has rightly ei aga, aqjl in ft xou 
ruvragei the same Ms. very properly omits >j. And in the third 
place, for r, yap ^r\p.iougyog, the Harl. Ms. has also rightly eigyap 
briiuovgyog. The passage, therefore, thus amended, will be in 
English : “ If, therefore, intellect is the cayse [of the world], 
and co-arranged all things with eacli other; (for the Demiurgus 
of the universe is one, but the universe is various, and all the 
parts of it do not participate of the same dignity and order,) — 
this being the case, who is it that measures the dignity of them, 
except the power that gave them subsistence ?” 

T. 


NOTICE OF 

The WONDERS of ELORA; or, the Narrative of a 
Journey to the Temples and Dwellings excavated out 
of a mountain of granite , and extending upwards of a 
mile and a quarter , at Elora t in the East Indies , $c. 
By J. B. Seely, Captain in the Bombay Native 
Infantry , and late in the military service of His 
Highness the Rajah of Nagpour. Qvo. pp. 530. 
1824. 


The temples of Elora had been visited by several, and an 
essay on them appeared in the Asiatic Researches ; but Cap- 
tain Seely is the first person who encountered the dangers of 
such an attempt, and introduced them to his countrymen at, 
home. His journey, not to be followed on the despicable little 
maps of which Bryant complains, was made, in retdj by the 
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route of Panwell, Karli, Poona, Seroor, Abmed-nuggur, and 
Toka, to Elora : but as the journey consists principally of per- 
sonal narrative, we shall step at once to his arrival at that won- 
derful scene. 

On a close approach to the temples (he says), the eye and imagina- 
tion are bewildered with the variety of interesting objects that present 
themselves on every side. . . .Conceive the burst of surprise at suddenly 
conning upon a stupendous temple, within a large court, hewn out of the 
solid rock, with all its parts perfect and beautiful, standing proudly 
alone upon its native bed, and detached from the neighboring mountain 
by a spacious area all around, nearly 250 feet deep, and 150 feet broad : 
this unrivalled fane, rearing its rocky head to a height of nearly 100 
feet; its length about 145 feet, by 02 broad ; having well-formed door- 
ways, w’iudows, staircases to its upper floor, containing fine large rooms 
of a smooth and polished surface, regularly divided by rows of pillars: 
the who!e«buJk of this immense block of isolated excavation being up- 
wards of 500 feet in circumference, and, extraordinary as it may appear, 
beyond its areas three handsome figure galleries, or virandas, supported 
by regular pillars, with compartments hewn out of the boundary scarp, 
containing 42 curious gigantic figures of the Hindoo mythology — the 
whole three galleries In continuity, enclosing the areas, and occupying 
the almost incredible space of nearly 420 feet of excavated rock ; being, 
upon the average, about 19 feet 2 inches broad all round, and in height 
14 feet and a half ; while, positively, above these again are excavated 
fine large rooms. Within the court, and opposite these galleries, or 
virandas, stands Keylas the Proud, wonderfully towering in hoary ma- 
jesty — a mighty fabric of rock, surpassed bv no relic of antiquity in the 
known world. P. 100-8. 

I. Of the great temple Keylas, or Paradise, a methodical 
description is given, with an accompanying plan. The principal 
sculptures relate to the abduction of Sit a ; but as our author 
has cautiously avoided mythological discussion, it is fair to pro- 
ceed upon his own grouud. Many of them are in a mutilated 
state, the blame of which is attributed to Juretigzebe, who 
quartered his troops in various temples ; but when it is consi- 
dered that repairs form no part of a Hindoo’s devotion, such as 
contemplate the ravages at a distance will impute some portion 
of them to Time. 

• Sacred caverns are not peculiar to India, but may be found 
in Greece aud other parts of Europe : however, they abound 
mostly in Asia, and no less thau 1 2 , 000 occur in the chain of 
hills which divides India from Persia, in one of which it is sup- 
posed that Zoroaster performed his rites. The caves dug in 
Palestine, above 1200 years before the Christian aera, were not 
places of worship, but of refuge. 1 — The manner in which these 


Judges vi. 2. 
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excavations were performed is unknown, nor perhaps would 
knowlege render it practicable to the moderns. The stone is 
so hard that it shivers tools of steel ; and they must have pos- 
sessed instruments of a temper with which we are unacquainted. 
Many of their temples were, without doubt, shaped from plans, 
the sections of which resemble those of our modern churches. 
By time and labor they might have hollojved these mountains ; 
but whence did they obtain their ornaments, their spiral grooves, 
and their fluted columns ? 

The principal figures in point of rank, observes Captain 
Seely, are easily recognised : — Lakshmi, the wife of Fishnu , pa- 
troness of marriage and prosperity ; Raj Janekas, a mythologi- 
cal character of doubtful origin ; with the two contending 
kinsmen, 1 Pundoo and Couroo; as the latter often appear here, 
and are identified with the place, the following history, as given 
by our author from the Mahabarat , or “ Great War/' 1 (an epic 
poem written by Vyasa , about 1 390 years before Christ,) may 
be both amusing and explanatory : • 

Fabulous History of Ebro? or Ycroola. 

Dhrutarass, a blind and holy man, much favored by Brahma, had a 
son called Couroo, and a brother named Pundoo, or P&ndoo. It was 
so ordered, that the uncle and nephew were to govern the world; but it 
happened they rould not agree about their respective sovereignties. 
They were ordered by a vision to settle the dispute by playing a certain 
game of hazard, and Pandoo, the uncle of Couroo, lost it. To hide his 
misfortune, and to obliterate from his mind all ideas of bis former power 
and greatness, he vowed to retreat from the face of mankind, accompar 
nied by his wife Contec. After travelling a great distance, they came 
to this part oflndia : the retirement of the place was congenial, to their 
heavy sorrows, and here they fixed themselves. In the course of a few 
years they begat five sons; these were Yudishteer, Bheem,or Bhima, 
Urjoon, or Urzuna, Nacool, and Scyhuder. .Prom a pious motive, and 
to please the god Chrisna, the} commenced excavating caverns for reli- 
gious purposes; and, that the undertaking might appear miraculous 
and wonderful to mankind, they entreated the god for a night that 
might last one year, which request was granted. Blieera, the second 
son, was the principal assistant, he being amazingly strong, and eati.ig 
the enormous quantity of one candy and a half of meat during the day 
(900 lbs ). When the five brothers bad finished their excavations, day 
broke forth; the brothers were then despatched to propagate the won- 
der; and millions of people flocked from the farthest parts to behold 
the mighty and favored family of the Pandoos. Their father, Pundoo, 


1 The text, p. 125, erroneously reads brothers. 

4 So Dow, vol. i. p. 2. Captain S. says, Maha is great , and Bharata 
was the ancient name of all India, so named fiom a prince whoflorish- 
ed B. C. 2004. 
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was removed from this world to a better, for bis piety ; the sanctity of 
the brothers, and their supposed influence with the deity, brought over 
boundless countries and dominion to their sway : in a short period of 
time they had seven millions of warriors and fight in? men, while others 
were daily flocking to their standard. They then determined to wage 
war against their relation Cotiroo, who, from -the length, mildness, and 
virtues of his reign, was universally beloved by his subjects. Even 
those that had deserted, mid had gone over to the five brothcis, from a 
mistaken notion of theif being deified heroes, by the great wonders of 
the cavern being produced in one night, seceded, and joined fnnmo, 
who called together his faithful followers, and found that his fighting 
men exceeded eleven millions, eager to repel aggression: hut the event 
of the conflict was disastrous to Conroo ; for the brothers had found 
favor with Chrisna (Vishnu), as they had performed great and holy 
works. So much were they favored, that Chrisna stood before iTrzoon 
while be mounted bis charger, and bade him not fear the hosts of Cou- 
roo. Thus»wcrc the caves of Elora excavated! Visvacarma being the 
architect employed by the Pandoos. P. 126 - 8 . 

If we calmly consider this piece of history, it bears some re- 
semblance to that of Zamolxis and the Alcmaonida .* One of 
the reigning family, it should seem, disappointed in his hopes of 
the succession, retired to a distant province, where he gained the 
affection of the people by building them a place of woiship. 
He concealed himself in a caye, which he converted into a tem- 
ple, and, as he died during the progress of the work, his salva- 
tion was held to be ceitain: while his family profited by the 
reputation of their father’s piety, detached many of their cousin’s 
subjects from their duty, and finally dethroned him. Yudishteer , 
the eldest of these brethren, is supposed by Mr. Bentley to have 
reigned A. M. 2825. It is obvious, however, that these works 
could not have been completed in so short a time, or by so*few 
hands : those superintended by the Pandoos were probably but 
a small portion of what our author saw. One thing is evident, 
they must have been executed in a time of profound peace ;* 
certainly before the Mahometan invasion, and probably before 
that of Alexander the Great,— Jn their attainments, the Cuth i te 
nations form a striking contrast to the rest of mankind : their 
monuments are ancient, even to obscurity : their arts florished 
at the remotest period of history, and have since gradually de- 
clined ; and something of their fortunes may be attributed to 
their hereditary pride, founded upon superiority, rejecting im- 
provement, and despising the inventions, as it spurned the domi- 
nion, of others. 

On each side of the porticoes, in two corners, are figures of 


’ He#<xl. \f. 95 . v. 62. 


See page 119. 
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sphinxes, similar to those in Egypt ; and, wEat is more curious, 
they do not occur elsewhere. Our author relates, that during 
the expedition into Egypt against the T'rench, the Bombay 
Siphanecs recognised many of the mythological figures, particu- 
larly the bull, and the stone serpent, and exclaimed that the for- 
mer inhabitants of Egypt must have been Hindoos: some of 
them, we have also heard, having entered the temple at Tentyra , 
performed their devotions there, expressing* much indignation at 
its being suffered by the natives to decay. W hichever people 
migrated, the settlers were evidently persons of rank and learn- 
ing ; the lir&hmuns most assuredly would never have left their 
country; 1 and tlir Bight of the Shepherds (the founders of 
Egyptian mythology), about 17 3() years before Christ, is the only 
event on which conjecture may rest. According tg Father 
Marco, sot..; Egyptian priests had settled at Tnut , supposed 
to be Tiruhut , on the borders of Nepanl: 1 but the following 
conversation of Captain Seely with a Biahmau at Elora, if not 
decisive, deserves attention, from a plausible argument against 
this hypothesis : 

As to the temples, he was not certain whether they were all the work 
of the Pandou*; hut it was his firm belief that they assisted in Visva- 
ear mil’s labors, and that Vishnu favored them with his mighty power. 
“It was impossible," lie observed, “ that men could make any thing of 
the kind;’’ these were literally his words : lie further added, that he had 
heard there were similar works to these in IVJisr (Egypt). I lcplicd, 
more for flic purpose of controversy than information, that they (the 
Egyptians and Hindoos) were one and the same people. This he ut- 
terly rejected, and that, too, with much displeasure, on acconut of the 
Egyptians eating meat : he further observed, that before the coming of 
Scandal, or Seeumler (Alexander), all the country was Bharata, and 
the people Indivee, fiom the Brahma putra (Burampooter) river to the 
Nil-ab '.blue water); the Sind, or Indus river, which was all a Brahma- 
nieal government and countiy. That invasion, and the disasters at- 
tending it, were followed b\ the murderous incursions and subjugation 
of Biiai ata by the JVIooslims ( Mahometans), w ho ravaged and destroyed 
every thing. In after years, the Portuguese came, said he, a wretched 
people, whom all nations hate, devastating the seu-eoasts, oppressing 
the Hindoos worse than the Mussulmans ever did/' &c. P. 200. 

The Br&lmian was rightly informed, as the ancient priests of 
Egypt had a daily allowance of beef and geese, though they 


1 No Hindoo is permitted, under heavy penalties, to cross the Indus: 
some former ambassadors from the Poona court to Persia, notwithstand- 
ing their rank and office, were fined on their return, and subjected to 
several penances, before their caste would receive them back. P. 201. 
— There was an original antipathy to migration in the Cuthean tribes. 

1 Sir W. Jones, Essay on the Gods of Italy, Greece, and Ingia. 
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were not permitted to feed on fish, as other castes were. 1 * 3 * Evi- 
dent as is the connexion between the two nations, its exact de- 
monstration is attended with great difficulty ; but it seems pro- 
bable that the Egyptians introduced rites and adopted usages. — 
The occurrence of a sphinx in India npay induce a doubt as to 
its being a type of the rising of the Nile; while its single occur- 
rence would lead one to believe that tlie Egyptians were con- 
nected with Elora. 1 

The Pantheon of Key las consists of 43 deities, in which N&- 
r&yan, Mah&deva, his wife P&rv&ti, 1 * and the bull Nundi, are the 
most prominent. The mountain out of which the caves are 
excavated is steep, and stands upon a rise without much jungle 
or brushwood, but with vegetation enough to give a rural appear- 
ance to the whole. 

The right and left sides of the large temple are elaborately sculptured 
with the wars (as related in the large poem called Ramayana) of Rama 
and Ravan, at Lanca (Ceylon), for the recovery of his wife ; in which 
Hanuman cats a very conspicuous figure. The Pamloos occupy the 
opposite sides, in small rows, consisting of foot soldiers, fighting men 
on elephants, and chariots drawn by horses ; and the weapons straight 
swords, clubs, and bows : uor must wc forget again to notice the figure 
of Vira Budra, bolding in his uplifted band Raj Duz, whilst a sword is 
held in the other hand to slay him. it is a striking representation of 
the judgment of Solomon. 1 J . 165. 

Sir W. Jones, in his excellent mythological essay, remarks, 
that Hanum&n, the prince of monkies, or satyrs, is said to have 
constructed a bridge of rocks over the sea, part of which, say 
the Hindoos, yet remains ; and it is probably the series of rocks 
which bears the name of Adam’s (and should be llama’s) bridge. 
Might not this army of satyrs, he asks, have been only a race of 
mountaineers, whom llama civilised? However, the large breed 
of Indian apes is still esteemed sacred, aud more than one en- 
dowment is maintained for their support. Si't£, it may be added, 
was pot received by her husband, till she had given proofs of 
her fidelity by the fiery ordeal, which concludes the dramatic 
festival of Ram&, held in commemoration of that event. 7 


1 Herod, ii. 37, 77, 92. Seo also iii. 16, whence it appears that the 
Egyptians held very different notions on the subject of fire from tho 
Orientals. 

% See Wilford’s Dissertation, Class. Journ % No. lv. 

3 Orientalists relate that Siavekth , son of Cai-Kaus (the Cyaxares or 

Astyages of Persia), being accused of an attempt to violate tlic chastity 

o£ma step-mother, passed, in proof of his innocence, tlirongh a pile of 

blazing wood unhurt. Brunck considers Sophoc. Antig. 264, the ear- 

liest inaJtanc<%of the fiery ordeal among the Greeks. The watery ordeal 
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II. Having quitted the Proud Ket/las, he proceeded south- 
ward to Das Avatar , or The Ten Incarnations, a representation 
of which is finely sculptured on the walls. 1 

The temple consists of a lower and upper story : the lower is un- 
adorned both in its walls and pillars. There are two recesses at each 
end, and both stories have an open front of six pillars and two pilasters. 
The area in front has formerly had a square apartment in its centre; bat 
it has fallen, partly from its exposed situation, and from want of a trench 
to carry off the rain-water, which has done considerable mischief, by 
having brought down large masses of loose rock and earth from the 
mountain : the interior, however, appears to have suffered no injury. 
The artists have bestowed the greatest pains on the upper story : pillars 
support the ceiling of both floors. . . .The length of the lower room or 
story of Das Avatar one hundred and four feet by forty-five; height, 
fourteen feet ten inches: the upper story has six pillars and two pilas- 
ters; in front of these stand seven other rows of very largwplain and 
square pillars, supporting the ceiling of the room, which is considerably 
larger than the one below. The upper room contains a recess, four- 
teen feet two inches by thirty-seven feet four inches. The upper room, 
exclusive of the recess, is one hundred and two feet four inches deep, 
and ninety-six feet ten inches long. There is a Vail exteriorly enclos- 
ing the area; the door-way has been built or filled up. At the left hand 
side is a small excavation, containing cistc^is abundantly supplied with 
cxcelleut water: early in the morning it was too cold for drinking. 
This area is sadly filled up with rubbish and fallen fragments. P. 170. 

III. A little to the southward stands Teen Tal (or three sto- 
ries), hollowed out of the very bowels of the mountain, with 
three spacious doors over each other, ascended by regular flights 
of steps, and nearly equal to Keylas for immensity of excavation, 
massive pillars, and rich sculptures : it is entered by a door-way, 
eleven feet high, and eight feet two inches broad, left in the 
front wall which encloses the area, w here — 

—the entire front of the three floors, or storie^, appears to great advan- 
tage. The front is open, arid to each story is placed eight square pil- 
lars and two pilasters ; those on the second and third Btories lorm the 
outer part, or the viranda division ; they are not ornamented in any 
way, with the exception of two in the centre range on the ground-floor. 
This latter story is level with the area, and like the upper stories is 
open in front, and it has six pillars in the depth. r J here is a recess in 
this room, containing a large figure of Seesha. The room will be seen 
by the dimensions to be considerably smaller than the stories above; 
nor have the artists bestowed the same pains on the work as on the 


is of greater antiquity, and was prescribed to the Israelites, B.C. 1490. 
See Numbers v. 11. et, seqq. 

1 The tenth descent, like the Messiah of the Jews, is yet to come, 
p.m 
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tipper ones. Here, as at Kevins, are cisterns, containing an abundant 
supply of very fine water. This room is two hundred and eighteen feet 
long, and forty-one feet six inches deep: the height is very dispropoi- 
tioned, being only eleven feet five inches. P. 170-2. 

Quitting this ground-floor, wo ascend to the second story by twenty- 
four fine stairs, on the right hand side. TvVelve stairs up is a iccoss, 
twenty-five feet by twenty feet six inches, containing a large figure of 
Cnvera, one of the ^even genii, but subordinate to the gods oi the 
Triad; be is the Indian Plutus; hut the Brahmins affirmed to me, that 
he was the maker of bread to the great llama. This is the chief figure, 
but there are some others. A few stairs continued on from this room 
is the noble viranda, or rather large room, one hundred and fourteen 
feet in length, and in depth across eighty-two feet six inches; the height 
of the ceiling (which is likewise the floor of the third story), twelve feet 
four inches. At each end of this spacious viranda is a door-way, lead- 
ing to four small apartments in each extremity of the rock. The wall 
is continued, so as to make loom for the four small apartments, one on 
each side: this contracts the opening of the temple with the viranda 
to two pillars and two piasters. At each extreme is a recess, sixteen 
feet deep, having a gigantic figure of Lakslianifin (an inferior deity), 
lialf-brother of Rama; he is in a sitting posture, and two large figures 
of Balraj are on each side the door-way. 'Pile wall line again lessens 
the size of the room, and interrupts the uniformity of the pillars; for, 
by leaving the wall standing, a portion is taken off to afford space for 
the small rooms that arc, as it were, partitioned off. There are hut six 
square and ornamented pillars that arc entirely clear of the wall. At 
the further end of the viranda is a silting figure of Jamhhu, a hero ami 
partisan of Rama. Proceeding from the viranda by a good staircase, 
consisting of twent)-four stairs, and situated at the opposite end to 
which we entered on the second floor, is the grand and spacious virati- 
da of the upper story, unquestionably the finest excavation in the whole 
series, whether we consider its great dimensions, Us variety of rich 
sculpture, massy pillars, or perfect preservation, and fine polish. V. 
173-4. 

The third story, however, is not so high as the second by four 
inches, and wants four'feet of it in length. The whole is elabo- 
rately sculptured, and the ceilings have originally been stuccoed 
and painted. 

IV. The next excavation, Do Tal (two stories), is one of no 
particular beauty; there arc but few figures in it. The Maho- 
metans and Portuguese are charged with having injured these 
temples by powder, which excites some observations of the au- 
thor upon our duty to repair them. 

V. The Temple of Visvacarnia is an amazing cavity, hewn 
out of the solid rock, and penetrating i 30 feet into it, with an 
arched roof, and a series of octangular pillars reaching down 
the whole length to the eastern end, where stands an immense 
insulated hemispherical mass, as an altar, with figures before it. 
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The great temple at Karli, and that at Can&reb> in the island of 
Salsette, though larger, are similar in general design. Visva- 
carma is the Hindoo Vulcan, the architect of these magnificent 
works, and of the temple at Hwarka in Guzerat. The great 
image before the altar, by some supposed to be his, was a mat- 
ter of dispute. 

This figure, in front of the great altar, has ajcind of canopy spread 
over him, with bis hands raised a little, the palms and fingers being 
closed up, as if in the act of meditation or prayer. He is supported on 
his right and left by two figures of Bheema and Kangri, and, by way of 
eminence, Sri Manga (another name for Siva or Mhah Deo). These 
figures are not well finished. Some of the Brahmans said that Visva- 
carma was the represt utativc of the Almighty, or God. As it is the 
only representation of Him, without symbols or mythological designa- 
tion, I was particularly desirous to elicit the idea of those natives about 
me. They said that lie was the maker of Brahma — the greaf God, the 
first cause, invisible in appearance, and inconceivable in pow'er. He 
was Sri Bhagvdn: he was Narrayn, 1 Sri JSarrayn, “of Him whose 
glory is so great there is no image. 7 ’ 1 The idea of the Trimurti 3 was 
rejected in this place; and He was the origin o£ matter — the all-per- 
vading, all-seeing God, Bralime ; in fact, he w r as all in all. P. 101, 

V I . The first excavation in the northern range is dedicated 
to the notorious Jugnat, whose temple is richly carved: the 
length of the upper apartment is 58 feet, its height 13 feet 5 
inches to the ceiling; and the entire breadth is 47 feet 5 inches; 
the ceiling is supported by twelve pillars, four of which are 
beautifully tinted and decorated with wreaths of flowers. The 
viranda, which supports the roof, is about 30 feet in height from 
the basement, its outer front being covered with figures of lions, 
persons kneeling, and serpents ; and the whole front above the 


1 Narain, moving on the waters, the great Deity from whence Brahma 
emanated, sometimes called Bkahm: Nara signifies water, ayan moving 
(p. 100). Gen. i. 2, “ And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters /)3rnQ, molitabat se more avis, incuhabat , brooded upon the 

water. 

1 Vedas. — The Vedas or Vedams are the sacred volumes of the Hin- 
doos, written in metrical prose, and three in number — the Mick Veda, 
the Yadjonr Veda, and the Sama Veda: some reckon four, including 
the Attar Veda, which treated of ceremonies, and is supposed to he 
lost. Then come the Shastras , amounting to six, which treat of my tho- 
logy and the sciences: next the 18 Puranas , on mythology and his* 
tory. 

1 The Hindoo Trinity; Biihma, Vishnu, and Mah&dlva, or Siva, or 
the Creating, Preserving, and Destroying Power, expressed by' the let- 
ters A, U, and M, and pronounced O'AJ, the mystical word, or ineffable 
rnrr of the Hindoos. 
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ground-floor appears as if resting on the backs of four elephants. 
Surely, observes the author, the ingenuity of the workmen, who 
hollowed out these temples, was only equalled by their industry, 
both impelled by an invincible spirit of religious enthusiasm ; 
for every step we go, and every inch of rock we see, has some 
beauty or curiosity to attract attention and fix admiration. 

The principal figures are Jugnat (who is represented larger 
than life, in a sitting* posture, cross-legged, with his hands in his 
lap, placed over each other), Vidjee and Bijee (concerning 
whom the Br&hmans were not agreed), Bhud and Sud, or his 
son Sudhana : sonic painted figures on the ceiling were said to 
be meant for Budha himself. It is asserted, that Aureugzebe, 
failing in an attempt to destroy this temple with gunpowder, 
profaned it by the slaughter of a cow. 1 2 

Attached to this temple is a small one sacred to Adnant , a 
deity belonging to the Budhists : the height of the rock is SH 
feet, and the ceiling is supported by four quadrangular pillars, 
with a tiger’s heady having the mouth extended, and a scroll of 
flowers passing through it, carved on each side of the square. 
Adnaut is represented iti a sitting posture, as at r J'een Taf : in 
height 4 feet 3 inches : the other figures are decayed from being 
exposed to a current of air, and the excavation, itself in an unfi- 
nished state, is filled with ruins. 

VII. The uext excavation surpasses all in grandeur and size, 
and is inferior to Keylas only in ornament. It is a temple of 
Indra,* the description of which we shall not attempt to abridge. 
Communicating with it is that of Parasu-Rama (a name be- 
longing to the sixth incarnation of Vishnu), and which personage 
“ is supposed to be still living in the Coucan.” It is a neat 
liltle apartment. 

VIII. At about four hundred yards* distance from Parasu- 
Rama stands Dhurma Liuga (the God of Justice), approached 


1 The cow, as a form of lihuguvulee , is worshipped by the Hindoos ; 
but this reverence docs not exempt the animal from servile offices. 

2 “ Indra, after whom the temple is named, probably gave name to 
India. ... He is very frequently called Ind , Indur, Indra: the natives call 
themselves ludee-people, which Europeans have corrupted into Hindoo , 
adding the common Persian word stun (country). Bharata is the ancient 
classical name, after the god of that name, who florished 2000 years 
before Alexander. Many of the large rivers are named from gods— as 
the Can very (Cuvera\ Gauges (Ganga), Hurra mpooter (Brahma-put ra\ 
Kcrbudda (. Ner-Budda ), Toomboodra ( Toom Budra ), Krishna , the Indus, 
the city of Indore , &c.” P. 241-2. Many European mythologists, who 
take the classics for their guide, would assert a converse etymology. 
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by a narrow excavated avenue. It is inferior to none as a single 
room, and with the area and avenue, “ unequalled by any thing 
in the known world/' 1 The Hindoo Triad occurs here, but 
separate; and many of the figures wear the tiara, or sugar-loaf 
cap. The mystic emblem, Linga, in this temple is covered 
with oil and red ochre, aud flowers are daily strewed over it : 
this attribute should seein to have gone round the world ; for, 
according to Fostroke, the Fool's Bautfle is nothing but a 
Phallus . 

IX. The next temple is consecrated to matrimony, and called 
Junawassee , or the abode of Flymen, it contains two unequal 
apartments, with ; nesses in each. 

X. The next excavation is that of Ganesa, 2 whom Sir William 
Jones conceives to be the Janus of Etruria: it measures 31 
feet by 56 feet 6 inches, and is in a ruinous state. Contiguous 
is a nest of small rooms called Ghana, or the oil-shops, whence 
the temple appears to have been formerly supplied. 

XI. A few yards onwards is a temple cajled Nilacanfha , or 
Blue-throat, after one of the names of Mahddeva. This exca- 
vation is small, but contains some gcyid figures, and among 
them, Seraswatti , the Minerva of the Hindoos, and wife of 
Br&hma, whose image, like her lord's, is of rare occurrence. 

XII. The last is that of Rama IVarra, u a designation not 
unlikely derived from a figure of Vishnu (Rama), grouped with 
an unknown figure.” It is a fine room, with two small recesses, 
nine feet each, and a larger recess containing the square temple, 
and remains an integral part of the mountain, its floor and ceiling 
being still undivided from the soil. 

In this temple the gods have unbent from their heavenly pursuits, 
And condescend to enjoy themselves like mortals. . . . Misery has, how- 
ever, found its way into this gay party. On the right hand side of the 
large recess is a singular group of poor, emaciated, skeleton-Iookiog 
figures, in the last stage of exhaustion, so well executed, that the bones 
are seen through their wretched covering of parched skin. We could 
almost suppose the arlist must have had a living subject to copy from. 
The group consists of a miser, his wife, son, and daughter, holding out 
their hands, supplicating either for food or some property, which two 
thieves are represented in the act of carrying off. The Brahmans ex- 
plained to me that the family were very wicked ; that they had plun- 


1 Yet Dr. Robertson observes, that Elora does not equal Elephanta 
and Salsette in magnitude : see this shown to be false at p. 252. 

2 Gancsa is a favorite idol with the Mahrattas : that captured from 
the late Peishwa of Poona was valued as prize property at 50,000/.: it 
was of solid gold, and had eyes of diamonds. Note, p. gl. 
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dered the temples and people, and hoarded the ill-gotten wealth ; that 
the misers were afterwards deprived of food; and to perfect their 
wretchedness, in their helpless state, people were ordered to carry aw ay 
their substance before their eyes. This, if true, was a refinement in 
cruelty. 

Opposite to the starving family, as if torturing their afflicted state, 
is a group of Biroo Kal (Time or Saturn) dancing away, with all his 
might, with a set of musicians. P. 279. 

Having thus gone through the temples, we shall extract a 
passage from the Shastras , relating to the Hindoo cosmogony: 
Narud, the son of Brahma, interrogates his father on the crea- 
tion, to which he answers : 

Affection dwelt with God from all eternity. It was of three different 
kinds: the creative, the preservative, and the destructive. The first is 
representt-d by Braliina ; the second l>y Vishnu ; and the third by Siva. 
You, O Narud! are taught to worship the throe in various shapes and 
likenesses; as the Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer. The 
affection of God then produced pow er; and pow f er, at a proper conjunc- 
tion of time and fate, embraced goodness, and produced matter. The 
three qualities then acting upon matter, produced the universe, and in 
flic following manner. From the opposite actions of tiro creative and 
the destructive qualities og matter, self-motion arose. Self-motion was 
of three kinds : the first inclining to plasticity, the second to discoid, 
and the third to rest. The discordant actions then produced the Afutss ; 
which invisible element possessed the quality of convcvuig sound: it 
also produced air, a palpable element ; fire, a visible element; water, a 
fluid element; and earth, a solid one. 'lire Ahass dispersed itself 
abroad: air formed the atmosphere ; tire, collecting itseli, blazed forth 
in the hosts of heaven ; water rose to the surface of the earth, being 
forced from beneath by the gravity of the latter element. Thus broke 
forth the world from the veil of darkness, in which it was formerly enve- 
loped by God: order rose over the universe; the seven heavens were 
formed; and the seven woildswerc fixed in their places, there to remain 
till the great dissolution, when all Ihings shall be absorbed by God. 

God seeing the earth iri full bloom, and that vegetation was strong 
from its seeds, called forth, for the first time, intellect , which he endued 
with various organs and shapes, to form a diversity of animals, with five 
senses — feeling, sight, smell, taste, and hearing: hut to man he gave 
reflection , to raise him above the beasts of the field. P. 298—300. 1 

With the personal history and general observations of our 
author, vve have nothing to do ; but it is fair to observe, that his 
egotism is not that of Boswell, but of Montaigne. Versed as 
he seems to be in Hindoo mythology, an appendix on that sub- 
ject would be an addition to his work ; and let him consider, 
that though novelty may recommend a book, information only 


1 Compare this relation with the opening lines of Ovid, and Saudys’ 

Notes. 
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can give* it a lasting value. That his book has informed us, we 
gratefully acknowlege; but every publication should be as com- 
plete as the subject admits, both out of regard to the fame qf 

the writer, and the convenience of the purchaser. — Every class 
of readers will find something td attract them in this volume ; 
nor will any one lay it down without assuming to himself some 
knowlege of past and present India. 1 


NOTICE OF 

Morier’s Two Journeys in Persia , Armcn\p. \ and 
Asia Minor, to Constantinople . 


Pakticulaiis collected concerning Persia, its habits, its 
government and language, have now become so interesting, that 
we fed no scruple in calling the public atteution to any work 
that has been writ ten on this subject. In Mr. M oriel’s former 
journey, during the mission of Sir iiarford Jones, lie discharged 
the office of secretary to the embassy, with which function he 
was also invested in his second, during that of Sir Gore 
Ouscley. Sir W. Ouseli^’s work, which we reviewed in the 
preceding numbers, relates to the same period as the last pro- 
duction of Mr. Morier; but if the one be put in competition 
with the other, we much fear that the result would be to Mr. 
Morier’s disadvantage. His first journey, with which we must 
commence, may be of considerable value, as far as the political 


1 As our author appears woithy of credit, wc cannot omit to con- 
trast the following passage with the asset lion of a catch-penny compi- 
lation; — speaking of I lie* Hindoo females, he says, 4< their life is that of 
pure innocence and rhnste Jove. The) ate idolaters, and can neither 
read nor write, unsophisticated and untaught, yet possessing the high- 
est moral attributes. 7 ’ p. f;<). 

The Kev. J. Nightingale, in his Compendium of all Religions and 
Ceremonies, says, “ tt i,s difficult torestiain indignation at the shocking 
violation of every thing decent in this image [the &mga] : nor can it be 
ground of wonder, that a chaste woman, faithful to her husband, is 
scarcely to be found among all the millions of Hindoos.” p. 366. 

Truly, in the words of Cuptain 8., it is a pity, that such a virtuous 
people should be calumniated by the whining cant of the day. The 
compilation cited hears similar roai ks of authenticity throughout. A 
good work of the kind is much wanted. _ * 
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department may be concerned ; but as far as the literature of 
the nation has been the object of inquiry, it is very meagre and 
unsatisfactory. The materials appear a set of notes, taken, 
indeed, upon the spot, but hastily sent to press, in almost the 
same crude state in which the^ were taken. Nor do we disco- 
ver that know lege of the remoter records of the Persians, that 
familiar acquaintance with their legends and superstitions, with 
which the Travels oV Sir W. Ouseley abound. The manner, 
also, in which Eastern names and words are expressed in our 
characters, is contrary to the orthography marked in the different 
Far hangs ; and the pronunciation altogether is more like that of 
a resident in India, than that of one who had visited the court 
of Persia. The or j mining footmen, are here called 

Chat tars) Yangiduma, or America, is distorted to Yenzee 
Duneea , besides many others obvious to the reader : had the 
author favored us with the Persian characters in a parenthesis, 
we should not have felt disposed to notice the English shape 
into which he might' have moulded them. 

The traveller, in a country which has retained so many 
primitive manners and chstoms as Persia has, is expected to 
afford new light to the world from his travels and researches; 
and although we do not charge Mr. Morier with want of assi- 
duity iu seeking modern local information, nor deny the merit 
due to his geographical inquiries, we, nevertheless, discern a 
vast blank which we would wish to have been filled up, a defi- 
ciency in that new and original matter which might have been 
amassed. In the present day, when books of travels are multi- 
plied in infinitum , and every man mixes up with his narrative a 
due list of the honoi s paid to himself by the wondering natives, 
we expect a compensation for these hyperboles and accounts, 
interesting to none but to the narrator, by a more than ordinary 
antiquarian scrutiny, and a just comparison of ancient with mo- 
dem customs : we expect a detail of the progress of civilisation, 
and the effect of modern improvements on the genius of the 
nation, concerning which, if we except the few pages relative to 
the government of Abb&s Mirz&, this first journey is totally 
silent. The plates, indeed, are exquisitely finished, and form 
the most valuable part of the book. 

Mr. Morier would have conferred an essential service on the 
European world, had he noted down peculiar idioms and phrases 
in use among the Persians, many of which are omitted in the 
Dictionaries, and, doubtless, have a tendency to elucidate the 
biblical and classical pages. Had he taken, also, any native 
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Lexicon with him, for instance, the Farhang-i Jehangtri, and 
made an appendix of the words Existing, which are not to be 
found in it, and published them at the end of hi9 book, or in- 
serted them in it, as Burckhardt did, he would have placed the 
oriental student under lasting obligations to him. For the de- 
ficiency of every Persian Lexicon is well known ; so much so, 
that a new Dictionary of the language, in seven volumes, has 
just been printed at Oude, to supply former defects. 

In the account of the residence of the mission at Bushire, we 
have an interesting detail of the pearl-fishery, but the description 
of the town is defective. Where so much concerning places may 
be extracted from native histones, and an account of their pro- 
ductions, of the events that have befallen them, and of the legen- 
dary uncertainty in which llieir earlier epochs are involved, may 
be easily collected and introduced to the notice of the European 
reader, we cannot overlook the omission. For we can imagine 
nothing more natural to an inquisitive traveller, than when lie 
finds himself in a town of repute, containing in its vicinity mo- 
numents of former times, to examine every history which the 
country affords concerning it, and to compare these records with 
his own observations. There is likewise a degree of careless- 
ness, on which we must animadvert : for instance, he informs 
us, that one of the villages round Bushire is called “ Imaum- 
Zade,” yet what an Imaum-ZadeA is, he neglects to mention ; 
although, as every orientalist knows, there is nothing of more 
frequent occurrence in Persia than sepulchral edifices in honor 
of these saints. 

From Bushire the embassy proceeded to Shir&z, during 
which the ruins of Sh&palr attracted their attention. The 
entry into Sbfr&z is described with vast pomp and parade; and 
we are favored with a full delineation of the awe which the em- 
bassy inspired, and a catalogue raisonne of the honors which it 
received. W ; e had hoped for more particulars concerning tills 
city of Hafiz and Saadi, this poetic abode of the rose and the 
nightingale, but our hope was in vain. The ceremony of intro- 
duction between the envoy and the prince affords a clear repre- 
sentation of Eastern etiquette ; and the detail of the different 
diversions, wrestling, rope-dancing, and tricks witnessed here, 
is very amusing : yet the tombs and sculptures of Nakshi 
Rustam, and the stupendous remains of Persepolis, are too 
hastily noticed. But although Mr. Morier has, on these sub- 
jects, introduced some valuable matter, there appears a want of 
traditional knowlege, and a barrenness of interest, which are 
surprising. Not such arc his observations on the Mesjed 
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Mader-T Saleiman and we agree with him, that it could not 
have been made for Bathsheba, and that its style of architecture 
raises considerable difficulties against attributing it to the mother 

of Shall Suleiman, the fourteenth Khalif of the race of Ali. 
The chapter on Ispahan is full and minute, as far a9 modem 
observation goes. The interview with the king at Teher&n, 
during Mohurrem, is very curious, and the ceremonies and tra- 
gical representations afterwards witnessed are well related. A 
singular anecdote, illustrative of Kastcru ideas of Europe, is 
mentioned in the account of the visit paid to the prime minister, 
Mirza Shafia. 

In the ministers assembly, we met Mirza Heza, who had been sent 
embassador to Buonaparte, ami who entertained us with an account 
of Frangi-toun (Kurope). He expatiated with seeming ecstasy on every 
thing wtuth he had seen; ami Mirza. Siiclfcca, who piobably had often 
heard his stories, said to Sir Harford Jones, I can believe many of the 
things which he has irlatjd to us, bur one circumstance staggers me : 
be gives an account of an ass which he saw at Vienna, with stripes on 
its hack ; rh.it I shall not believe, unless you confirm it. When hi r liar- 
lord told him that it was very tiue, that there wire many such animals 
at the Citpc of Good Hope, he was sati-died, The traveller pi'cccded to 
describe every part of the Continent: when lie talked of the beauties of 
Vienna, and paitirulariy when he mentioned that the streets were 
lighted up at night with gloue-lamps, one of the company (whose face*, 
during the dilferent red *tions, had exhibited signs of much astonishment, 
and sometune-* doubt; stopped him, and said, 1 can believe any tiling 
else, but that they light the streets with globe-limps: you can never 
make me believe that. Pray, who will pay lor them? 

There are various other particulars concerning the residence 
at Teh e i an, which well deserve to be consulted : the pastimes 
before the king at the Nfiruz are well portrayed, but the account 
fcf the Nuriiz itself is jejune. Nor is the history of Mirza Abu’l 
I] assan, the late Persian embassador to London, unworthy of 
attention. The political economy which is developed in this 
chapter, the account of the resouices of the empire, and its 
gradations of office, are highly valuable. 

Prom Teheran, Mr. Moiier proceeded, in company with 
Mirz& Abu’l Plassan, to Tabriz, on their way to Euglauri. 
Notwithstanding the great salubrity of this place, the inha- 
bitants — 

—complain, however (though as of their only inconvenience), of frequent 
and violent earthquakes, which they attribute to the volcanoes in the 
district, which throw out smoke, but no ilame. The smoke is so mephi- 
tical, that it kills immediately a dug or fowl placed over it. The volca- 
noes are, particularly to the cast, in nuunUms of a fed and copper-like 
appearance, announcing much mineral mutter. 'The climate of Tabriz 
is subject also to much thunder, lightning, and rain. 
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The character of Prince Abb&s MirzA is finely drawn : and 
in this chapter we are compensated, in a great degree, for the 
former omission of manners and customs, and favored with much 
useful information concerning the Turcomans and other erratic 
tribes. Much remains to be collected on this subject; and we 
hope, that future travellers in these parts will direct their inqui- 
ries to it. The journey from Tabriz Arz-roum is written 
with considerable spirit, and exhibits evidence of more research 
than Mr. Morier employed in the preceding pait of his travels: 
the history of the feuds of Ibrahim Pacha and Tinifir Beg, the 
habits of the tribes to whom he came, and the depopulated 
state of the territories harassed by the rival warriors, at the same 
time give a clear idea of ancient patriarchal life, and of the 
present ill-governed and feudal condition of these districts. 
During the voyage from Constantinople to England, the effect 
of European forms on the minds of the Persians is very natu- 
rally and amusingly described : but the narrative ends most ab- 
ruptly with an account of this amazement, and no other of the 
voyage beyond Malta. To this succeeds an Appendix, respect- 
ing the Arab pirates, and Shapur, to the latter of which we refer 
the reader. 

The second journey commences with the authors return to 
Persia, in company with Mirza Abu’l llassan, and differs from 
the former in being more peculiarly devoted to the illustration 
of profane authors and biblical subjects, as well as to the inves- 
tigation of ancient usages. In this work we also remark a much 
purer orthography than in the preceding. On their arrival at 
Kais, the Peisian embassador mentioned its history, according 
to a legend, which has a curious analogy to the story of Whit- 
tington and his Cat. 

In the 700th year of the Hejira, in the town of Siraflived an old woman 
with her three sons, who turning out profligates, spent their own patri- 
mony and their mother's fortune, abandoned her, and went to live at 
Kais. A little while after, a Siraf merchant undertook a trading voyage 
to India, and freighted a ship. It was the custom of those days, that 
when a man undertook a voyage to a distant land, each of his friends 
intrusted to his care some article of their property, and received its pro- 
duce on their return. The old woman, who was a friend of the merchant, 
complained, that tier sons had left her so destitute, that, except a cat, 
she had nothing to send as an adventure, which yet she requested him 
to take. On arriving in India, he waited upon the king of the country, 
who having granted him permission to trade with his subjects, also in- 
vited him to dine. The merchant was surprised to see the beards of the 
king and Ins courtiers encased in golden tubes, and the more so, when 
he observed, that every man had a stick in his hand. His surprise still 
increased, when upon serving up the dishes, he saw SwarnSs of mice 
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sally out from the walls, and make such an attack upon the victuals, 
as to require the greatest vigilance of the guests in keeping them off 
with their sticks. This extraordinary scene Drought the cat of the old 
woman of Siraf into the merchant’s mind. W hen he dined a second 
thne with the king, he put the cat under his arm ; and no sooner did the 
mice appear, than he let it go, and to the delight of the king and his 
courtiers, hundreds of mice were laid dead about the floor. The king, of 
course, longed to possesg so valuable an animal, and the merchant agreed 
to give it up, provided an adequate compensation were made to its real 
owner. When the merchant was about his departure, he was shown a 
ship, finely equipped, laden with all sorts of merchandise, and which, he 
was told, was to be given to the old woman for her cat, &c. 

The story proceeds to relate the old woman's establishment in 
Kais, the return of her sons, their adventures, and possession of 
the throne of Kais. 

The pestilential wind so frequently mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures is here contrasted with the Sam , which blasts the corn, 
and destroys vegetation ; and the effect of these hot winds, with 
the accompanying flights of locusts, is exhibited in the account 
of Bushire. The elucidation of the locusts and wild honey of 
St. John the Baptist is» ingenious — the discoveries at Sh&pur, 
and the commentary on biblical customs, with which this part 
of the narrative abounds, form a direct contrast to the meagre- 
ness of the author’s former work. His researches in the neigh- 
borhood of Persepolis seem to have been indefatigable, al though 
his labor was not recompensed by much solid information : we 
suspect, still, that in this vicinity vast discoveries remain to be 
effected, and that, if the policy of the country would countenance 
antiquarian scrutinies, a considerable flood of light would issue 
from Istakhar and Takht-i Jemshid. Nor is it unreasonable to 
suppose, that the cuneiform character, by patient examination 
on the spot, may still be resolved to its original alphabet: we 
have seen the ancient Persepolitan fragments that have been 
brought to this country, and cannot divest ourselves of the idea, 
that the letters are an ornamental modification of the Nagri. 
De Sacy has accurately proved the Sassanian to he of Hebrew 
original ; and it is very possible, that the abduction of the ten 
tribes may have given rise to it. 

The observations which this writer again makes on the 
locusts are very valuable to the naturalist : the process of their 
hatching, flights, gestation, generation, and continual devasta- 
tions, is no where so accurately exhibited as in this work. On 
the court-intrigues and court-punishments he has bestowed much 
inquiry : the ceremonies also on the birth of children, analogous 
to those of the modern Jews, the frequent vows on these occa- 
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sions, the feasts, See. give a clear and luminous idea of the pa- 
triarchal ages, and form an admirable commentary on the scrip- 
tural page. The short sketch which is inserted of the life of the 
Bakhtiari, is corroborative of the statements of Herodotus con- 
cerning the Scythians, Troglodyte, and other barbarians : but 
the description of Ispahan, once mighty in its grandeur, now 
half in ruins, and subject to different vicissitudes, according to 
the fortunes of its governors, yields as lively a picture of Eastern 
despotism, and of the 'precarious condition of those subjected to 
it, as can be imagined by one, whose eyes have not actually 
witnessed the various transitions and revolutions of the oriental 
world. VVe know of no production that is so interesting and so 
full of information as these chapters on Ispahan : they are the 
very reverse to Mr. Moriers former journey: the bistory of 
Padre Yusuf, the Armenian nuns, Julf&, See. is very useful, as 
containing an accurate delineation of Christian residence in a 
Mohammedan territory. We strongly trace Hajji Baba in the 
account of the Curdisl&n chief and Heis Effendi; and should not 
have failed to identify the writer, had not public report before 
convinced us of the identity, from the* analogy between Hajji 
Baba and Mirzii Abu’l H assail Kh&n, at Room. This is the 
residence of one of the chief Mushteheds, or high-priests. 

We were not permitted to enter within the mausoleum, but we were 
told that the tomb 1 itself, and the bats of the grate which surround it, 
are of solid silver, and that its gates are plated with gold, upon which 
are inscribed sentences of the Koran. All around the tomb are hung up, 
in great display, various offerings, consisting of pieces of jewellery, arm?, 
rich apparel, and other tilings that are accounted scarce and precious. 
One of ihe most costly offerings is a jika , or ornament for the head, pre- 
sented by liis Majesty, and which formerly belonged to his mother. 
This circumstance will acquire more interest from the coincidence of 
Croesus having consecrated his wife's necklaces and girdles at Delphi.... 
The mausoleum at Koom is one of the most celebrated sanctuaries 
throughout Persia, and thither the Persians frequently take shelter it) 
distress. It is very seldom that they are forced out; but in cases of 
great criminality, they are starved into a surrender. .. . Although in gene-, 
ral the tombs of all their Imam Zadehs (descendants of Imams) are 
looked upon as sanctuaries, yet there are some accounted more sacred 
than others: without this almost single impediment in the way of a Per- 
sian king's power, his subjects would be totally at his mercy.” 

As the embassy entered Teheran, they witnessed the Keykaj 
(glius) exercise, which — 
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— consists in turning about on the saddle at full speed, and firing back- 
wards upon a pursuing enemy. This they learn from their childhood, 
and it gives them great confidence and dexterity on horseback. It is, 
probably, the remains of the old Parthian custom— with this difference, 
that fire-arms are now used instead of bows and arrows. 

The ceremonies in commemoration of the fate of Hosein, are 
far more ably detailed in this than in the preceding book : the 
elucidations of Scripture which he has collected from them, 
evince the supeiior care and assiduity everted in the present 
tour. The Persians have accommodated, in a greater degree 
than any other Mohammedans, their ancient habits to their new 
religion ; and, with the exception of the lVdouin tribes, they 
afford more interesting scope for investigation than any other 
orientals. The character of Ahbfis Mirzu corresponds wilh that 

given ofliim by Sir \Y. Ouseley ard Sir ii. Ker Porter; and in 
the delineation of it, the defects as well as the excellencies of 
his system are ably set forth. 

Near the Mesjid^Jumah, at Harnadan, a building, called the 
tombs of Esther and Mordecai, was shown to them, containing 
a Hebrew inscription, % in which the printer of this work has 
made many typographical eirois. The building appeared to be 
of no very great age: and the inscription is translated in Sir John 
Malcolm’s Persia, vol. i. p. SGO. Hamadan is imagined by the 
best authorities to occupy the site of the ancient Ecbatana: and 
several arrow-headed inscriptions and antiquities, answering to 
those of Persepolis, were discovered on the spot. A la; ge irregu- 
lar terrace or platform was here discerned, agieciug m situation 
with the place where stood the palace of the kings of Persia, 
according to Polybius. This city was the burial-place of All 
Ibn Sina, or Avicenna; and vast quantities of Arsacian and Sas- 
sauian coins are continually dug up in the cnviions. As far as 
this author proceeded, he found reason to attest the descriptions 
of Quintus Curtius. 

llis letnarks on the petrifying ponds and marble of Tabriz 
are entirely novel; and with respect to the lake Shahee he 
writes : 

The same fact, which appears in the Caspian Sea, the Dead Sea , and 
many other lakes in the globe, is also to be remarked here : I mean the 
daily reception of a great quantity of water, without any visible increase 
in the lake itself. No less than fourteen rivers of different sizes discharge 
themselves into the lake ot Shahee; and although, from the general cha- 
racter of Persian rivers, I should not suppose any of them to be so large 
asdKe Jordan, yet still collectively they cannot fail to malic up a very 
large mass of water. Instead of increase, thfie are many visible signs 
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of diminution of the water; from which we may conclude, that the eva- 

{ >oration is greater than the supplies Irom the rivers. ...This lake resem- 
bles in many things to what Sarulys calls “ that cursed lake, Asphalti- 
des,” or the Dead Sea : — like it, its water seems dull and heavy; and the 
late Mr. Brown found that it contains more salt thafti that of the sea. 
We were informed, that as soon as the rivers disgorge any of their fish 
into it, they immediately die. We saw swans in the lake near the coast 
contiguous to Shiramecu. Like the Dead Sea, it also supplies the adja- 
cent country with a salt of beautiful transparency, although the inha- 
bitants generally prefer the rock-salt, which is cut from quarries in the 
neighborhood of the petrifactions. 

This coincidence will serve to explain many of the phenomena 
of the Dead Sea. 

The anecdote mentioned of the Serdur of Eriv&n, the Geor- 
gian captive and her lover, is another circumstance which we 
detect in llajji Baba. After a considerable stay in*Armenia, 
Mr. Moiier retraced his route to Teher&n; and after various 
movements from that place, he ceded his office to Mr. Willock, 
and prepared to return to England. Me again passed through 
Armenia, on his way to Constantinople. 

This latter journey abounds with instructive matter, and apt 
illustrations of antiquity; although, in some instances, we fear 
that Mr. Morier has guided his judgment by the impulses of his 
fancy. His first journey considerably disappointed us, although 
it bore manifest inaiks of improvement towards the close; but 
we think ourselves compensated by his second attempt, in which, 
after Malcolm’s Persia, and probably the knouiege of Sir W. 
Ouseley’s plan, there was no small degree of difficulty in select- 
ing a style different from the two fouuer. Mr. M oriel’s work 
has not the research of Sir W. Ouseley’s; but it is devoid of 
the egotism of Sir Robert J\er Porter’s. Mention is made of 
many Sassanian coins found in the vicinity of Hamad&n; these 
would have formed a valuable appendix to his plates, and might 
have reflected no inconsiderable light on ancient history. 

Should Mr. Morier again devote his pen to Persian subjects, 
we trust that lie will add the desiderata, which we have suggest- 
ed, to his work. 



Professor Schlegel’s HISTORY OF THE 
ELEPHANT AND SPHINX; with Classical 
and Oriental Remarks. 


No. II. — [ Continued from No. LX.] 

Mr . Quatremere\)£ Quincy, the ingenious and elegant his- 
torian of Greek Toreutics, or the art of joining together carved work 
from rare metals, fine woods, ivory, and other precious materials, 
in the course of his researches, has treated of the ancient traffic 
with ivory. He maintains, that at the time when Phidias entirely 
covered the naked parts of his colossal statues with ivory, this 
article must have been very abundant in Greece, that in the course 
of centuries it must have become more rare, and must yet have be- 
come still more so in consequence of the diminution of the species. 1 
But more recent travels in Africa do not confirm this apprehen- 
sion : for, in proportion, as it is more or less sought after, and 
as markets are mortf or less open for its purchase, the price of 
ivory must rise or fall ; but, on the whole, its quantity will remain 
nearly the same. Although, ivory now lays no claim to the To- 
reutic art, we may nevertheless doubt, if the importation into more 
modern Europe be not greater, than it was with the more refined 
nations of the ancient western world. The mass of ivory, which 
the Greeks employed in statues and models, borders on the im- 
probable : to procure it, required vast expense and toil ; and the 
masterly workmanship of Phidias aud Polycletus not only excited 
general amazement, on account of its unattainable beauty, but also 
on account of the costliness of the materials. This expense, indeed, 
took place once, for ever : so great a work remained many cen- 
turies uninjured. On the contrary a thousand smaller imple- 
ments in ivory, which in modern Europe belong to the most com- 
mon conveniences, became worn out, and must incessantly have 
been renewed. At Home, in the last age of the republic and the 
first of the empire, both of these causes occasioned an immense 
consumption, — the pomp of public monuments, and a boundless 
private luxury. From hence arose an extraordinary circumstance, 
narrated* by Pliny — an excessive dearness aud scarcity, especially 
of the tusks, which, now, they would only procure from India. 
The commercial state of the Romans then was iudirectly extended. 


1 Le Jupiter Olympien, &c., par M. Quatremere de Quincy. Paris, 
1815. f. in. Part. 4. De l'ivoire ; du prix de cette matiere chez le$ An- 
ciens; de son emploi dans la sculpture aux premiers siecics del’art. p. 
163-109. 

* Hist. Nat. )*viii. c. 3. 
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certainly to the other side of the Peninsula, which even now, 1 par- 
ticularly in Pegu and Cochinchina, yields unusually large Ele- 
phants* tusks. The above-mentioned Scholar 2 has, as it appears 
to me, hence drawn too general an inference from remote antiqui- 
ty, and erroneously explained a passage of Pliny. Pliny, here, 
only speaks of the superior size of the Indian Elephants, not of 
their tusks : we have already seen that the conclusion from the 
one is not valid as to the other. To this* we may now add by 
far the most important argument, (and it was so, in tbe opinion 3 of 
a deep .judge of the matter) viz. the London ivory-turner, who 
makes use of the best ivory from Africa. From wliat has been 
said, and from many circumstances, soon to be mentioned, this 
must have been still more the case in ancient times, at least until 
the age of Alexander the Great, through whose conquests India 
was more known and accessible. Doubtless, therefore, th« gigantic 
toreutical works of Phidias and Polycletus were entirely or mostly 
composed of African ivory. 

In this inquiry, we must not pay much attention to the expres- 
sions of the poets. By way of honor, they plways called that a 
distant land, from whence costly merchandize came, be it India, 
^Ethiopia, or Mauritania, either as it best suited their fancy, or as 
it was convenient to the construction of tneir verse. The epithet, 
Indian ivory, I cannot find, in a proper sense, after a compari- 
son of Homer and Virgil ; and, 1 am not bound to lay any particu- 
lar stress upon its occurrence, in any other, 4 since Propertius 5 says, 
of the ivory doors on the temple of the Palatine Apollo, which were, 
doubtless, the work of the more ancient Greeks, 

Et valvae Libyci nobile dentis opus. 

These expressions only, show, that in the time of Augustus, the 
poets carelessly used the names of all the countries from which 
ivory might be procured. The question must be decided by 
totally different testimonies and arguments. Ivory is mentioned, 
even in Italy, in very recent periods, yet not by contemporary 
writers. The Homans derived the custom of the curule chair 
from the Etruscans. These received the ivory necessary for the 
purpose, probably, from the Phoenicians settled in Africa, viz., 
tbe Carthaginians ; for, the nautical science of the Etruscans does 


1 Shaw's Zoology, V. 1. P. 1. p. 21S. et 224. 

2 Quatrerodre de Quincy, Jupiter Olympics p. 167. “ Voilk pourquoi 
l'on recherchait les plus grandes defenses. Selon Pline, on les trouvait 
dans I’lude.” The entire passage in Pliny (Z. viii. c. 9.) is Indicum 
( Elcphanlum ) Afri pavent, nec contueri audent ; nam et major Indicis 

magnitude* est.” 

3 Shaw's Zoology, V. 1. P. 1. p. 224. 

4 2Ef>. xii. 67. Indum sanguineo veluti violaverit ostro 
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not, even in later times, appear to have been extended beyond 
tbe western basin of the Mediterranean sea. 

This occasions me to remark, on consideration, that the cotem- 
poraries of Pericles, (who, justly, were amazed at the Minerva in 
the Parthenon, and the Olympian Jupiter,) and probably, even the 
artists themselves, had either no idea, or a very erroneous and 
fanciful one, of the beast from whose tusks or horns (and in this 
opinion I am not singular) the former magnificent images of the 
gods had been joined together. We observe, that the highest culti- 
vation of the arts may easily be reconciled with very circumscribed 
geographical and physical know lege, and that, on the other hand, 
the reverse is equally possible. 

Herodotus is the oldest Greek writer who has reached us, in 
whom the word eXtyas means the Elephant. But, his is a mere 
mention pf the animal, without any description : in all appearance, 
the historian never saw the beast, notwithstanding his extended 
travels. He divides the northern coast of Africa into two parts : 
the eastern inhabited by nomadic Libyans as far as the river 
Triton is flat and sandy ; but westwards from that river, the land 
is mountainous and woody, and has an abundance of various 
sorts of wild beasts, among which is the Elephant . 1 Did the tes- 
timony of Herodotus stand alone, we might suspect him of error; 
for in the present day, in these territories, no trace of the Elephant 
can any where be found in the piratical states of Fez and Mororco. 
But we shall see it satisfactorily confirmed, that much later, and ill 
entirely historical times. Elephants were there in great numbers : 
we shall also conjecture the causes of the destruction of the 
species, in the Great Desert. 

The levy of forces related by Herodotus, with which Xerxes passed 
over into Greece, is a remarkable. document. Exaggerations and 
misconceptions may have crept into it, but we are uot to expect omis- 
sions, particularly relative to remarkable and extraordinary events, 
as the Greeks laid such a stress ou them, for the sake of magnifying 
their victory. It arose from this affectation of superiority, that 
the kings of Persia, at that time, possessed no war-elephants: for, 
if Xerxes had had any in bis dominion, he assuredly would not 
have left them behind, in a campaign in which he mustered every 
thing, and where even the Arabs appear on their camels, as a 
singular sort of cavalry. jEschylus, an eye-witness of the events, 
is likewise silent as to the elephants in the host of Xerxes, al- 
though he differs from Herodotus in many places ; which is not a 
matter of surprise, since we must uot exact from a poet the same 
completeness and accuracy, as from the historian. 

It again follows from the scarcity of war-elephants, that then 
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no individual Indian prince stood in a state of dependance to the 
Persian kingdom, although Darius boasted of having achieved 
great vie tones iu India. Among the fictitious Indians of Herodo- 
tus (as may be proved from himself) no true Indians were by any 
tneaus included, speaking Sanskrit, or a dialect derived from it, or 
living under the Brahminical laws, except a barbarous race of negro 
Autochthones, on the right shore of the Indus, in the present 
Candahar and Baluchistan. We cannot, rightly, show what we 
ought to think of the discovery-expedition, which Darius under- 
took on the Indus, since a false direction is given even to the 
course of the river towards the east. So much is clear : — if He- 
rodotus has narrated truly and correctly ail that the Persians 
knew in his time of India, they knew little more than nothing; and 
we are justified in our conclusion, that between these neighbor- 
ing countries not the slightest traffic then existed. F#orn their 
languages, we must account the Persians and Indians, nations 
nearly allied, which at a very distant antiquity wandered from a 
common original settlement. But, as it appears, they afterwards 
knew no more of each other; and in laler periods, firstlearut to be 
acquainted again, as perfect strangers. 

Sat lire, indeed, has fixed a mighty chasm between the two 
lands : to the Mortal a chain of mountains, and lower down, vast 
wildernesses along the course of the Indus, and of the valley wa- 
tered by it. The place where Alexander crossed the Indus, has 
been the entrance by which most later conquerors have entered, 
although here the five great rivers of the Pan jab oppose a re- 
nituLibic obstacle. 

From this ignorance of the Persians as to India, it is further 
evident, that the Phoenician transports from the Arabian Gul 
did not, at such a very early period, reach the coasts of India: 
otherwise Darius must have been able to obtain better information 
from the Phoenicians who belonged to his kingdom, and necessa- 
rily performed his warlike duty at sea. 

As far as we know, Ctesias, probably ( >0 years after Herodotus, 
was the first Grecian, who gave, from his own personal observa- 
tion, a description of the elephant, in any way copious. Yet, as 
he had a general ill name tor his falsehoods, be may not have 
spared them in his account of foreign and extraordinary animals. 
On this account, Aristotle sometimes disproves his narrative, 
mentioning his name ;* once, he merely mentions the old saying,* 
yet in such a manner, that his allusion can only refer to Ctestas, 
whose work, written not more than half a century before, was the 
most ancient that the Greeks had on this subject. 


’ Aristot. de animal. his. 1. iii. c. 22, in fine. Dc anim. gener. 1. ii. c. 2. 
2 Aristot. de annual, mgressu, c. 9. 
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Ctesias was a favorite writer among his nation, on account of 
his agreeable style, and probably also on account of his pertinacious 
propensity to fiction. Besides, the Greeks had a ready disposition 
to adopt error, when it flattered them by any exertion of the ima- 
gination, and were exceedingly unwilling to return to that which 
sober truth, although ever so well established, might be able to 
disclose to them. I believe, that there is no other example of a 
nation so highly endqgd with intellect, in such bad taste believing 
falsehood. On this account, the frequently contradictory narra- 
tives of Ctesias have been circulated to a late posterity, although 
his writings have been lost. His book on India, in particular, lias 
been the great treasury of tales for all following fabulous voyages. 
Here, men with dogs* heads found themselves at home, headless 
men with their faces on their breast, (both indeed borrowed, pro- 
bably, frgm the account of the voyage of the Samian Kolaeus, 1 and 
transplanted to India by the western Libyi,) the nimble one-legged 
runners, — the long flat soles, which they placed against their backs, 
stretching the bone of the leg upwards, for the sake of using 
their great feet as umbrellas, — and much more, which lias been 
since exceeded, partly in the false Callisthenes, in the Legends of 
St. Brandanus, in the Voyages of Sindbad and Maundevillc, and 
amongst us, in the Adventures of Duke Ernst. 

Besides this idle infatuation of the power of imagination, which 
Ctesias has, indirectly, effected for such readers as have never 
heard of his name, his writings had a more serious influence on 
the history of the world : for, beyond all doubt, it was owing to 
the perusal of them, that in the soul of Alexander the Great an 
irresistible passion was kindled, of pressing forward to this land of 
wouders, and conquering it ; and, although the transitorily ob- 
tained possession of some territories on the frontiers was again 
speedily lost, yet was bis Indian campaign, after all, extremely 
successful. 

Whether Ctesias really reached India, and how far he reached, 
is a question which deserves a particular and scrutinizing inquiry. 
Among the few fragments of his narrative that remain, much in 
them is well calculated to render the authenticity of his voyage 
suspicious ; I do not even mean that which is self-evidently in- 
credible, but the remarks simply and exclusively relating to natural 
history, wherein Ctesias might have impartially chosen between 
truth and falsehood. But, it is indifferent to our present purpose, 
whether as physician to the Persian monarch he found an oppor- 
tunity of travelling, or whether without depending on the chief 
office of the kingdom to collect some true information, he could 
have had the facility of becoming acquainted with Indian produc- 


1 (Jj. Ilcrodotum 1. iv. c. 101. ed. Glasg. c. 152. 
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tions, and their names. Tlmt, in fact, he was in a situation to be- 
come acquainted with them, must beyond doubt be affirmed. 
From both hypotheses, the same conclusion will follow ; viz. that 
by means of occurrences unknown to us in the time intervening 
between Xerxes and Artaxerxes Mnemon, the circumstances of 
both counlries must have been changed. 

India, at this time, was no longer so inaccessible to the Persians, 
-i it had been before : it had some political gnd mercantile states. 
The Indian Rajas sent to the king of Persia honorary presents, 
after the eastern manner. Those mentioned by Ctesias are of a 
description, which he could not have invented. Among these 
honorary presents was the elephant, which Ctesias saw knocking 
down and uprooting a palm-tree at Babylon. Now, this is, at 
once, contrary to the usual custom of the attester, something en- 
tirely credible, indeed of common occurrence. That Ctqpias saw 
the beast, wc can scarcely doubt, although his narrative, in many 
parts, appears to have been written from mere hearsay. Who 
else but he would have circulated the silly error, that the elephant 
has no joints in the bone of his leg, and oil that account sleeps 
reclining against the trunk of a tree? that tliis is sawn through, 
by the hunters of the desert, in such a manner that he falls through 
his own weight ; from whence the aninfal, once fallen on the 
grouud, being unable to rise, is easily taken? With the last parti- 
cular Aristotle 1 lias disdained to intermeddle: the first he disproves, 
and accurately writes how the elephant walks, and how he lays 
himself down. It is known, that the animal readily rolls himself 
on his> back, and easily raises himself again from this situation ; 
in his wild state, notwithstanding his heaviness, he will often rear 
himself on high in the air. 

Moreover, Ctesias has related, the first of all the Greeks, what 
an important post the elephant holds in Indian warfare. He as- 
sures us (for this once, he is cautious) that be had heard, that a 
hundred thousaud elephants accompany the army of the king of 
India, (as if there was only one king,) that three thousand of the 
strongest were kept in the rear, and used in sieges, as battering- 
rams. This assertion is incalculably beyond the truth, not only 
beyond all credible historical examples, but also beyond the great- 
est number which has been computed by Indian writers ou war- 
like affairs, as belonging to the most completely furnished* army. 
The possibility of bringing and maintaining so many elephants 
together can only be supposed, in the case of the whole of this 
side of the peninsula of India being under one sole governor ; 
which certainly was not the fact in the time of Ctesias, nor for 


’ Aristot. de animal, ingressu, c. 9. de animal, hist, 1. ii. c. 1. 
1 Cf. Cosha, p. 202. ||. 49. with Colebrooke's notes. 
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many centuries before. Yet this exaggeration may be forgiven to 
him, for Lucretius says, 1 * — 

Sicuti Quadruperium cum primis esse videmus 
In genere anguimanos elephantos, India quorum 
Millibus e inultis valio munitur eburno, 

Utpenitus uequeat penetrari ; lauta ferarum 
Vis esl, quaruin nos pcrpauca cxcmpla videmus. 

Diodorus 1 has handed down to us a tale of Ctesias, from whence 
this, if nothing else, is manifest, that the narrator was well-informed, 
as to the effect and formidableness of the elephant in war. 
Semiramis would undertake a campaign against 1 lie Indian king 
Stabrobates; but, having no elephants, she ordered three hundred 
thousand black oxen to be slain, aud privately sewing their bides 
together, stuffed them with straw in the form of elephants. This 
ruse de^guarre she placed on as many camels. She crossed the 
Indus ; — and the sight of the fictitious elephants from afar, at first, 
excited great terror among the Indians, who had hitherto believed 
that they alone possessed the species. Deserters, however, soon 
betrayed the seerqt. Emboldened by tins discovery, the Indian 
cavalry ventured to approach them, but, in consequence of the 
unwonted sight and sm^ll of the camels, was thrown into confu- 
sion. Hereupon, Stabrobates ordered the infantry gradually to 
approach in regular battle-array : the elephants before appointed 
to the station then pressed forward without delay, and caused a 
mighty destructi * Semiramis, herself astonished, took to flight, 
and her whole host »ctreatcd over the Indus. The heroine in 
this engagement lost two-thirds of her army, which consisted of 
three millions of infantry, five hundred thousands of cavalry, aud 
a hundred thousand of war-chariots. 

This is a brief compendium of the account, which is furnished 
with so many particulars, that the narrator would seem to have 
been present in person at the campaign. Now, we may ask, did 
Ctesias deliberately invent all this? or did lie extract the matter 
of his narrative from the Persian archives, of which he boasts to 
have had the use? Yet, if we even admit the last, is the historical 
notice of any true event here imparted to 11 s ? or, do we read but a 
partof a mythological heroic poem concerning this much-sung mis- 
tress of the east ? Lastly : did not Ctesias more probably hear 
this wonderful history iu India, than in Persia ? A coinplaisaut 
inquirer, 3 who has assiduously attempted from loose materials, 


1 De Rer. Nat. 11 . 536. et seq. 

a Diodor. Sic. Biblioth.l. ii. c. 1G-19. N.B. In this and the following 
pages, the present tense of Professor Schlegel has been changed to the 
past, which is better suited to our idiom. 

3 Asiat. Res. (London, 1807.) V. iv. A dissertation on Semiramis, &c. 
from ike Hindu sacred books, by Fr. Wilfoid, p. 369. 
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however misapprehended and interpolated, to'apply a fragment of 
the Indian traditions to the antiquities of oar own history of the 
World, who has deceived himself, and been deceived by others, 
presents us, indeed, with a Semirarnis and a Stabrobates from the 
Indian poems. We may easily perceive of what little utility thi* 
can be ; since, in this manner, we should ingraft one apocryphal 
work upon another, the false narrative of a Purena on the suspi- 
cious one of a Greek. In my opinion, the fcjjir preceding supposi- 
tions diminish in probability, in the same order as I have made 
them follow each other. For a cotemporary account, the history 
is loo full of adventures : — as an heroic mythos, it is too little ere- 
di table to the heroine ; indeed, to say the truth, it is altogether 
too much like a carnival or an opera. I have therefore little 
hesitation in seeking no remoter source, than the brain of Ctesias ; 
for he cannot so much as be acquitted of the accusation of having 
composed intentional falsehoods for the due amusement of bis 
readers. But, if this fabulous historian had ever discovered any 
documents in the Persiau writings as the basis of his narrative, 
we should therein have bad a confession, that, at a very early 
period, a fruitless attempt to conquer India hati been made by the 
Assyrian or Medo-Pcrsian kings ; and that the Indian art of war, 
in the commonly known kingdoms of WesTtern Asia, waB of a supe- 
rior stamp, chiefly through the use of elephants. 

The battle between Ling Artaxerxes Mnemon and the youuger 
Cyrus, at which Ctesias himself was present, and attended the 
wounded monarch, is most accurately described by Xenophon/ 
who was on the other side ; and from this account it is again 
evident, that Artaxerxes possessed no war-elephants. The first, of 
which in our history of the world there is any credible account, 
occur in the battle of Arbela. Although Darius Codomannus in 
person proceeded over the Issus against Alexander through the 
gate of his kingdom, he brought with him no elephants: they 
were reserved as a body-guard, not to be replaced, for the last 
defence, and stood by the side of the noblest w'arriors before the 
war-chariot of the great king in a compact body, in that decisive 
battle . 2 The Indians have many, but highly embellished, accounts 
of the battle of Arbela, as they have of the review of Xerxes: 
yet, according to the express account of a most authentic narra- 
tor , 3 in it were inhabitants of the right shore of the Indus, who 
brought some elephantB, although only fifteen in number. Small 
as is this number, it is nevertheless so well established, that either 
the immediate predecessors of Darius Codomannus must have 


> Cf. Xeuoph. Cyropsediam, 1. viii, c. 8. in fine . 

* Arrian. Exped. Alex. 1. iii. e. xi. 6. Cf. c. ix. II. 

3 Ibid. C. viii, 11. ’E Xifavrij Hoi iroXXol, £XX» if vevrtxnitm* /jufcXiVTft, 
fori tab Toy ’iviov Jicay. 
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made the provinces on this side of the Indus subject to them, 
which in the time of Xerxes, aud probably even of Artaxerxcs 
Muernon, did not belong to the Persian kingdom, or that a change 
had taken place in the arming and military scieuce of the de- 
pendent dwellers on the Indus since Xerxes, which can only he 
ascribed to the newly existing commerce with native Indian states 
on the other shore of it. 

Besides, according to the unanimous, although in part silent, 
testimony of Greek contemporaries and eye-witnesses of the events, 
a feeble commencement of the use of war>clephants in the Persian 
armies first presents itself to our observation, when the dynasty of 
the Acheemeuides was destroyed, (334 A. Ch.); from whence, we 
must show what degree of authenticity is to he attributed to the 
pative traditions of the modern Persians, who refer their customs 
back to a very remote antiquity. According to Firdussi, 1 Feridun 
first tamed the elephant, and employed him in war ; and Feridun 
is the same as the Median Arbaces of the Greeks, in the 8th cen- 
tury before our chronology (i. e. 800 A. C.) We may inquire, 
was Feridun, at the same time, sovereign of India? or were there 
wild elephants in Ilao ? Persian boasting will not indeed hesitate 
to assert the first ; but even in the proper sense of the tradition it 
implies nothing certain! Evidently, the three sons of Feridun, 
allegorically, indicate three great nations:- — Salm, the Aramaeans 
in the west; Tur, the Nomades in the north ; Iraj, the youngest 
and the favorite, who was murdered by the other two, the Persians 
themselves. No member of the family appears as the representa- 
tive of the Indians. This is the more remarkable, as the Persians 
and Indians, from their language, must actually be considered as 
brothers, although b6th people sprang from a different stock. But 
the Persian dominion, at one time, extended over the whole front 
of Asia and a part of Tartary, yet never over India. Unless we 
ore willing to concede an inadmissible authority to the Dabistan, 
a book entirely new, wherein are fables of a very old Persico-In- 
dian monarchy of the world, we must assert, as far as our history 
extends, that the Persians and Indians were always separated, al- 
ways independent of each other, and that Mahmtid Ghaznavi 
was the first who really conquered India with Persian forces. It 
is further asserted in the Sh4h-ndmeb, that Rustam, the favorite 
hero of Persian romance, the contemporary of Kai Kaus, (the Cy- 
axares of the Greeks, according to Sir John Malcolm) killed many 
elephants in the conquest of Mazenderan. On this subject, he* 


1 Sir John Malcolm's History of Persia, V. i. p. 24. Herbelot Bibl. 
Or., art. Feridoun, — N.B. Professor Scblegel should have written the 
name of this poet Firdausi, instead of Firdussi. 

* Hist, of Persia, Vol. i. p. 35. in a note. I cannot agree entirely 
with th^ author, V. ii. p. 515: “ It is not probable, that the elephant 
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appeals as Well to the history of the land, as to the monuments of 
sculpture ; and remarks, that Mazenderan, the Hyrcania of the 
ancients, on the southern shore of the Caspian sea, is more favor- 
able to the increase of this species, than any other province in 
Persia, on account of its climate and the abundance of vegetation. 
This last must only be accounted a possibility ; because the fre- 
quent and successful transplantations of the animal by men prove, 
that nature has not in general distributed Wie living race in places 
where it might increase. We have read enough of the Ilyrcaniau 
tigers in the poets ; but no geographer, as far as I know, has 
once mentioned the elephant, the wild and indigenous elephant, 
in Hyrcania. On account of the too great dryness of the air, and 
of the soil poorl< supplied with water, the greatest part of the 
region between the Euphrates and the Indus is scarcely adapted 
to the wild elephant; to which the province of Mazender&n may 
form an exception. We have seen how it is circumstanced, from 
the testimony of authentic history. Poetic fable will readily 
permit us to transfer a magnificent custom of later times to a 
remote heroic period, yet there is nothing tq substantiate it. As 
to what relates to the Persian documents, I object to them the 
infallible evidence, that a sculpture {of the beast) is of more recent 
date , 1 than the age of Alexander the Great, when elephants were 
first produced there. 

We must, once more, come back to the elephants made prisoners 
of war at Aibela ; 2 yet, small as their number is, they are well 
worthy of the attention of the careful observer of history, in its 
different particulars illustrative of the same point. First of all, 
these animals formed, as it were, the first germ of a new war-squa- 
dron, the like of which, in a short time, extended over the whole 
western world, from the Indus to the Pyrenees; and we have every 
reason to believe, that some of these were the identical beasts on 
which Aristotle made his observations. It is certain, that the 
philosopher could only have begun to write his books on animals 
towards the last years of his life. He might, indeed, earlier have 
turned his attention to the brute creation, but he had very few 
specimens in the indigenous species of Greece. First, through 
the campaigns of Alexander, the living classes of remoter climates 
became accessible to him : the inquirer into the natural history of 


was ever indigenous to Persia; but there is no doubt that, from the 
most early times , they were known and used in war by its inhabitants/' 
The last assertion, I hope that I have sufficiently refuted. 

1 Both sculptures in the cavern ofiTAKi-BosTAN, where a boar-hunt 
and a stag-hunt arc represented (Hist, of Persia, V. i. p. 258.), belong, 
in Sir John Malcolm’s own opinion, to the dynasty of the Sassanides. 
cf. V. if. p. 515, note. 
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the wodd stood in need of a conqueror of the world, to deliver 
the rare and hitherto unknown productions of nature, as a scientific 
spoil, into his hands. We know with what readiness Alexander 
met his preceptor's thirst for information : he not only expended 
vast sums, and placed at his command 1 * some thousands of men, 
hunters, fishers, bird-catchers, &c., but he appears also to have 
missed no opportunity of procuring, by his own personal care, 
objects that were worthy of him. 

<£lian* has very carelessly mentioned the preceding assertion of 
Pliny, and probably by mere error assigned it to Philip. The 
sum of eight hundred talents recorded by Athenaeus, 3 which were 
expended in aid of natural history, would have been great, and 
perhaps beyond the means of Philip : to the resources and libe- 
rality of his son, who had acquired the treasury of the world, and 
immediately distributed it among his friends, it corresponded. Only 
such a scholar could thus have recompensed his preceptor: only 
such a preceptor could have desired to be thus recompensed. 
We have nothing to object to the attestation of Pliny, although 
lie does not name his ( authority : it has the greatest internal pro- 
bability ; and this probability, by the state of Aristotle's zoological 
writings, is exalted to certainty. 

Alexander had now enfered on his course as a conqueror, by 
his expedition to Asia (Ol. cxi. 3.), twelve years before the death of 
his preceptor, who only survived him about two years. In the 
fourth year afterwards (Ol. cxii. 2.), the battle of Arbela occurred : 
in four years later, Alexander made his campaign to India, where 
lie obtained possession of a greater number of elephants. The 
philosopher had arranged his work, after the plan of most modern 
zoologists, who treat of each species by itself, for the sake of 
being able to add without difficulty those species that might 
afterwards come to his knowlege. He, however, designed it as a 
general comparative physiology of the animal ; at first, he could 
only proceed to a complete collection of matter in the composition 
of his books, in which state we now have them. In a comparison 
of every work on natural history, the peculiarities of the Elephaut 
present themselves in a different point of view to the description of 
Aristotle : his observations on this animal are so dispersed through 
every book, and of such a nature, that we must allow as much 
time as possible to the industrious inquirer to examine them. 

The most recent editor 4 of the Aristotelian natural history has, 
in a learned and acute manner, examined the question of its date. 


1 Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. viii. c. 16. 

4 JElian. Var. Hist. I. iv. c. 9. 3 Athen. 1. ix. p. S98. 

4 Aristot. de Aniro. Hist. J, x f rec.J. G. Schneider. T. 1. p. xxxviii — 

— liv. 
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Among such a host of doubts, he almost despairs, accurately to 
fix the period : — yet , from a trivial datum in the meteorological 
books, which in his opinion roust have been cotemporary with the 
zoological, he determines for himself, that Aristotle wrote or com- 
pleted both works after his return to Athens (CM. cxi. 2.) : yet 
here he pays no attention to the natural history of the Elephant, 
which, as it seems to me, is of the greatest consequence in fixing 
the preceding date. Under other circumstances, Aristotle might 
have made use of preceding writers, although they be not named ; 
— here, it would be difficult to point out any one but Ctesias, to 
whom his strong propensity to critical examination will not con- 
cede 1 any credit. It is expressly attested, 4 that before the victo- 
ries of Alexander the Great, no elephant had been seen in Greece. 
Nor is it unlikely, that the earliest period at which philoso- 
pher could have begun his researches on the Elephaut, was shortly 
after the battle of Arbela ; and in the opinion of Pausania9, whom 
Buffon has followed, the elephants taken from Porus were the 
first that ever reached Europe, immediately, after Ol. cxiii. 2. 
Aristolle’s residence in Athens, during the last thirteen years of his 
life, creates no difficulty ; from his own opulence, and Alexander's 
aid, he could easily have maintained a* regular menagerie, in the 
vicinity of his residence. 

It is therefore very probable, that Alexander sent some of the 
elephants taken at Arbela immediately to Macedonia, and from 
thence to Athens, partly (so we may naturally conceive) as tro- 
phies of his victory, such as hitherto had not been seen ; partly, for 
the sake of affording to his preceptor a new and great satisfaction. 
It may be easily imagined, that the vivid imagination of the young 
conqueror was vigorously si ruck by the sight of the animal, and its 
utility in war: he appropriated the custom to himself, and in the 
Indian campaign made himself maslcr of as many elephants as he 
could. But he does not appear to haxe had even leisure to col- 
lect the most remarkable beasts of India. Aristotle only once 
mentions the tiger ; he certainly therefore bad never seen him : — 
the rhinoceros remained entirely unknown to him. 

The Elephant, on the contrary, he described from bis personal 
research and careful observation of both sexes : be presented 
to him daily food, according to the Macedonian measure : be 
first anatomised the elephant. What he himself could not ascer- 
tain, viz. the beast's mode of life in his wild state, he doubtless 
ascertained from the Indian conductors who led the elephants. 
He must well have understood the right way of questioning these 
persons, and accordingly they informed him of particulars perfectly 
intelligible and credible, not" such fables as Ctesias either heard 


1 He says, o&x wv if towurro;. 


* Pa us an. I. ?. c. xii. 4. 
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or invented. Generally speaking, Aristotle has detailed the bodily 
structure of the Elephant, his manner of motion, his wants, his 
capabilities, in fine, his character and habits, in so masterly a way, 
with such strong outlines, that he has left future naturalists little 
to do, as far as concerns a more accurate anatomy of the inner 
organs ; and if we still had Aristotle’s whole books on animals, 
particularly that with l^s description of incorrect anatomies, a very 
slight gleaning would be left to moderns in this last department. 
Not without critical animadversion on his error, one great natu- 
ralist has endeavored to set up one point of his hypothesis against 
the acknowleged authority of Aristotle. The pairing of the Ele- 
phants, (a circumstance difficult of observation, since it rarely takes 
place in their tame state,) Aristotle, in few words, has very correct- 
ly and accurately described ; which description lias been confirmed 
by the most recent discoveries. Against this, Bufi’on has raised 
doubts on an anatomical principle : — be forgot, that this, in fact, 
is established by' an extraordinary physiological phenomenon in 
the female Elephant, quum ad Vcnerem pruriat , which Aristotle 
describes, and which*, among modern zoologists, 1 * M. Cuvier first 
again observed. Aristotle has indeed said, that the young ele- 
phant sucks with the lip, riot with the proboscis; Perrault asserted 
the contrary ; Buffon took up this supposition, and consequently 
conceived his cause decided : both have been contradicted by 
experience. We learu to set a still higher value on Aristotle's 
description of so new an object, when we compare with it the 
errors which have been circulated by other Greek WTiters after 
him, and, as it were, in defiance of him, and partly by those who 
had even been in India. For example, Onesieritus would extend 
the longest duration of the Elcphaut's life to five hundred years, 
and the period of the geslation of the female to ten years whereas 
Aristotle lias approached to the truth, or very nearly to it. I how- 
ever miss, in the still extant books of his hbtoiy of the beast, a 
remarkable physiological peculiarity of the Elephant; viz. that be 
has near the temples a small orifice, whence, at certain times, he 
exudes a moisture, of a strong smell. Mr. Wilson, a person living 
in India, and of high repute for bis learning in Sanskrit literature, 
censures the European zoologists, Button and Shaw, for having 
overlooked this circumstance, to which 3 such frequent allusions 
are made by the Indian poets. The excellent description of the 
Elephaut by Cuvier had not then reached Calcutta: here, indeed, 4 


1 De Animal. Hist. I. ii. c. 1 . Cf. Menagerie du Museum, T. 1 . p. 100. 

1 Strabonis Geog. I. xvii. e Ttec. Casauli. Ani'icl. 1807. p. 1081. 

3 The Mc'^li.ulOta, or Cloud- Messenger, by CfUiriasa, translated into 
English verse by II. II. WiFon, Calcutta, 1813 . p. 26 . viT. 

4 Menagerie, kc. T. 1. p. 121. 
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the remark is communicated to us. Still, even out of India it is 
any thing but new ; for we find it in Strabo, 1 * who, at the context 
proves, extracted it from Megasthenes, no where else celebrated for 
his spirit of research and temperate love of truth. The above- 
named naturalist records, 1 that this periodical efflux has nothing 
to do with the coittis desiderium (mit dcr Brunst) ; and here he 
not only has Megasthenes against him, with respect to the validity 
of whose authority we might easily make tip our minds, but the 
experience of the Indians for thousands of years, which has even 
been deposited in the words of their language, 3 relative to this sub- 
ject. It may be imagined, that the appearances accompanying 
this period ( ivelcke die Brunst begleiteri) are not observed so per- 
fect and so regular in a colder climate, as in the natural habita* 
itou of the beast. 


OBSERVATIONS ON 

HADES — the Condition of the SOUL immediately 
after Death , and on Spirits a?id Supernatural Inter- 
positions . 


-T he learned author of the Dcfensio Fidei Nicenae lias the follow- 
ing striking passage on an unwillingness to examine into the invi- 
sible world, which will be sufficient to remove trifling scruples 
which may tend to deter any of your readers from entering on so 
interesting a discussion. “ This folly they call prudence, modesty 
and humility ; and endeavor to justify it by the authority of an old 
threadbare maxim, (the common shelter of dulness and negligence 
about divine things,) quee supra nos nihil ad nos. f will not make 
comparisons between this and the other extreme ; but the ill con- 
sequences of the latter extreme are very great : for by this conceit, 
the most noble part of the creation is hid from our eyes, and ba- 
nished out of the bounds and limits of the Christian philosophy.” 


1 Strabonis Geog. I. xvii. p. 103 1 . x««pof ** ph offm (iifyatr*) l*r«- 

iuv oterrpai xnrtyvrai, ttal »yptrwv>j* Tort At) xrel Xtirrjf t! Aia Amirvcrif &riri<riy vv ty^ti 
iraf i» <rowf XjjoTafoje* ra 7 g $ f oral a avrbs woaof ovroc Avtivyis roy^ary. The 

reference to Megasthenes is at the beginning of the description of India, 
p. 1028. 

1 Menagerie, T. 1. p. 104. 3 Cosha, by Colebr^oke, p. 194. 
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, Without either quoting all the passages in wbicb the word Hell 
occurs in our versiou of the New Testament, or entering critically 
into an examination of the meaning of that Saxon word, it will he 
necessary to state and to prove, that the word is in our translation 
indiscriminately used for terms, both in the Hebrew and Greek, 
which toean the Gehenna, or a place of torment, and for Hades , or 
the invisible receptacle of the soul on its departure from the body. 
The profound Pearson also considers that “ Hell is sometimes 
taken for the Grave, the receptacle for the body dead/' 

St. Matthew, narrating the words of Christ, says, “ for it is pro- 
fitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, and not 
that thy whole body should be cast into Gehenna (eh ytervav). 
The word " Hell," in our version, must here be understood as a 
place of punishment : for in the 2d chapter of Acts, we have this 
quotatiorrfrom the Psalms : “ He, seeing this before, spake of Ihc 
resurrection of Christ, that his soul was not left in Hades (els $bov).' r 
Now the soul of Christ was with the repentant thief in Paradise, 
which not being a place of pain, proves that in these passages the 
word ** Hell" must have meanings diametrically opposed to each 
other. In the Revelation of St. John we find it written, “I am he 
that liveth, and was dead*; and behold, I am alive for evermore, 
Anierf, and have the keys of Hades (row fbo v) and of death.” The 
meaning of the word “ Hell” must here be understood, the place oj 
departed spirits. In the same Revelation we fiud, that 44 Death 
and Hades (cat 6 fbi js) delivered up the dead which were ill them ;” 
and they were judged every man according to his works.” From 
this passage, it is evident that the souls of the departed are kept 
in Hades until the day of judgment, and that “Hell” in our 
received version must in this place have the same general meaning 
as in the preceding passage. Ill St. Luke we are told, that the 
“rich man also died and was buried ; aud in Hades (h ry foy) 
he lift up his eyes being in torments.” Here Hades is specified as 
a place of punishment, and as separated from Paradise, or Abra- 
ham's bosom, by a great impassable gulf. The repentant thief 
was in Paradise ; St. Paul was carried up there, and tells us, 
that there “are the spirits of just men made perfect.” It follows, 
that Hades, or the receptacle of departed spirits, is divided into a 
place for the righteous, and into a place for the wicked. For 
Christ was in Hades, where his soul was not left, but returned to 
his body, which did not see corruption; and the rich man was also 
in Hades , — Lazarus and the repentant thief were both in Paradise, 
and Christ was with that thief iu Paradise : therefore the Hades of 
the blessed is synonymous with Paradise, and Hades is divided into 
two places; and our trauslation has used the word Hell indiscri- 
minately for both, and for Gehenna, the place assigned for the 
souls of the condemned after the day of judgment. 

It will be netessary to anticipate a difficulty, which may present 
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if self, on the consideration that the soul is received into a state of 
bliss before the judgment day. It has been shown from Sacred Writ, 
that there is a distinction between the souls of the righteous and 
those of the wicked ; it folloVs that there must have been a judg- 
ment, because without a judgment no distinction can exist. We 
may then conclude, that on that awful day the final award will be 
pronounced with terrible solemnity. • 

Before the question of the situation of Hades is entered on, it 
may be useful to remark, that Christ was a perfect example of what 
would occur to the righteous after death. The physical life which 
belonged to the human nature of Christ was extinct, and the body 
laid in a sepulchre ; so will our physical life be extinguished, ana 
our bodies committed to a grave. His soul weut to that Hades or 
Paradise where are the spirits of the just; so did the soj*l of the 
repentant thief, and so will those of the righteous. Christ resumed 
his body, and thus offered positive proof that the soul lived after 
death. His body became glorified, and ascended into heaven ; so 
will the righteous be “raised in incorrupt ion,” with bodies “like 
unto bis glorious body.” On the situation of Hades, Pearson, 
Horsley, Warburton; Bull, and a long list of other prelates and 
learned divines, have written. The spac£ allotted for subjects of 
this nature will permit only the result of arguments to be given ; for 
more detailed information these writers must be referred to. 

It was the opinion of Athanasius, Clemens of Alexandria, On- 
gen, and Epiphanius, that Hades was situated beneath, in the cen- 
tral parts of the earth. The third article of our Church in the age 
of Henry foil stated the same ; and the learned and eloquent 
Bishop Horsley thought that Christ descended into the “ subterra- 
nean regions/’ to preach to “ myriads who perished in the general 
deluge, and found their tomb in the waters of that raging ocean/' 
Bishop Horsley founded his opinion on lPet. iii. IS. 1 9 . — “For 
Christ hath also once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that 
he might bring us unto God, being put to death in the flesh, but 
made alive by the Spirit, by which (Spirit) also he went and 
preached unto the Spirits (now) in prison ; which were formerly dis- 
obedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in the* days 
of Noah while the ark was preparing/’ <Src. ; but this foundation 
of Bishop Horsley is untenable, since the verses of St, Peier refer 
to the preaching of Christ by the same Spirit , by virtue of which 
he was raised from the dead, to those who in the time of Noah were 
disobedient, before the flood, while the ark was preparing , 
and who now in prison await their final judgment. Christ, 
therefore, preached to them through Noah while they lived and 
were disobedient, and not after they died,; and therefore, in- 
stead of being able to draw the conclusion from these words 
of Peter, that Christ descended to subterranean regions, we find 
the Apostle referring to the preaching of Christ to the disobe- 
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dieut antediluvians while ike ark urns preparing, and at tlie same 
time teaching us that Christ existed before the deluge of the 
world : since, without the deputed power, Noah could not have 
foretold the impending punishment, and -warned the people to 
repent; and as he was deputed, it infers that one existed who 
did depute him, and this oae was Christ . Bishop Horsley not 
only supposed that Christ descended to “ subterranean regions,” 
but also “to triumph there:” but this triumph over principa- 
lities and powers (Col. ii. 15.) was performed on the cross; and 
both that reference and the text in Epl>. iv, 8. p. are considered 
by the profound Pearson to be “ more proper to persuade the con- 
trary.” The erudite Seeker more correctly concluded, that Christ 
between bis death on the cross and his resuming his body was 
“ in the same state and place where other spirits of just men made 
perfect afe.” 

The words of our Creed, “ descended into Hell ,” seem to decide 
that Hades is beneath the surface of this earth. But the Scriptures 
no where expressly declare that Christ “ descended into Hell.” In 
the Creed of Aquileia, where this tenet was first promulgated, it 
was intended to express the burial of Christ, and the descent of 
his body into the grave. And in the Epistle to the Ephesians, where 
it is said, “ Now that he ascended , what is it, but that he descended 
first into the lower parts of the earth 1” St. Paul distinctly referred 
to the pre-existence of Christ, who passed by the nature of angels 
and took on himself the nature of man, and “ descended first into 
the lower parts of the earth;’' then, after perfecting the redemption 
of mao, again ascended to the right hand of Pow r er and Glory. 
Thus there is no foundation for supposing that Christ descended 
into Hades, but that he went to Hades, where the spirits of the 
righteous are kept. 

Saint Paul was caught up, first into the third or highest heaven, 
of which we hope to be inhabitants after the consummation of all 
things ; and afterwards saw the intermediate glories and joys of 
Paradise, where the spirits of the just were in bliss. It has been 
shown, that Paradise and the Hades to which Christ went are the 
same. St. Paul did not descend , but did ascend . Elias was 
carried up to heaven : therefore, the place of bliss to which 
he was carried was not beneath, and we conclude that this 
place was Paradise ; since he afterwards appeared with Moses, a 
just man, at the transfiguration of Christ : therefore, we cap only 
conclude from Scripture, that Hades is not in the ** subterranean 
regions,” but in some place without the confines of the world. 

The question on the condition of the Soul in Hades, will be 
more briefly dispatched. All metaphysical discussion on the act- 
vity of the soul from its being immaterial, or rather not composed 
of any combination of matter with which we are acquainted, will 
be avoided, ©aeon has well observed, that all such subjects must 
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be “ bound over at lust unto religion, there to be determined and> 
defined ; for otherwise they still lie open to many errors and illu- 
sions of sense.” The conclusion to which we wish to arrive, wilt 
be hastened if we at once state. That throughout the Scriptures 
sleep refers to the body ; and death, wheu referring to mortals, to 
the extinction of physical existence. Therefore, the soul does not 
remain in a state of torpidity ; and the body^ returns to the dual, 
but the spirit shall return to God who gave it. The spirits of the 
just are iti the hands of God in Hades, where no torment shall 
touch them. And the Apostle lays it down for certain, ** that whilst 
we are at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord,” and 
consequently detained from our happiuess. Samuel forewarned 
Saul of the destruction which awaited him and his army. Moses 
and Klias were both in existence when Christ was transfigured, 
and many saints arose after the resurrection of Christ, and went 
into Jerusalem: therefore, the souls of the righteous are not only 
not in a state of torpidity, but active, and enjoying bliss in Para- 
dise; while the souls of the wicked are each in 1“ rov ravoy rbv 

it top”) their own proper place, and fully awake to the misery of 
1 heir doom. 

When our physical existence is terminated, those organs by 
which we received ideas, or communicated them to others, arc 
destroyed ; and as all the voluntary muscles by which we gave 
locomotion to our bodies and to our souls, (for the soul is united 
to the body during life,) are no longer obedient to the will, it may 
he asked, whether the soul has iti itself the powers, for the full 
development of which during this life the bodily organs were 
necessary, of communicating -and receiving ideas, or whether it 
lias some form to which it is allied during its detention in Hades. 

Many instances arc related in Holy Writ, of directions received 
by individuals during sleep, wheu the organs necessary for the re- 
ception of information are not in an active state ; therefore, the 
soul can receive ideas without the media of the senses : but be* 
cause it can receive ideas from superhuman powers, we cannot 
conclude that it can communicate them. We might be led by the 
words of St. Paul, who saw the spirits of just men in the Hadea 
of the blessed, to conclude, that no form was allotted to the soul 
in that state ; but on considering that the Greek term used by the 
Apostle is that whicli is invariably applied to existent beings who 
have left this life, we find no ground from his words for conclud- 
ing that the soul is not united to any form, until the souls of the 
righteous receive a glorified body, like that with which Christ as- 
cended into heaven. On the other hand, powerful reasons may be 
given for inducing 11 s to believe, that some form is allotted to the 
i»oul. Samuel was known to Saul, ami spoke to him, and foretold 
his destruction. Uis prediction of events, proves that it was by 
divine permission he appeared. If Samuel had not dform, Saul 
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could not have known him. Mom and Elias were seen by the 
Apostles, when Christ was transfigured ; therefore, they had forms : 
they also talked with him, and “ appeared in glory/' A parable 
is a representation or similitude, under which something else is 
figured. In the parable of Lazarus and Dives we have the states 
of the wicked and the righteous, immediately after death, figured : 
from which we learn ^wo things, that some judgment takes place 
immediately after death, and that some form is allotted to the soul, 
and also powers of perception and of communication, for they are 
spoken of as knowing each other and communicating. Stackhouse, 
Cudworth, and many other justly celebrated men, considered that 
Use soul is united to some form ; and uearly all the aucient philo- 
sophers were of the same opinion, and the belief is prevalent 
among the most civilised, and the most savage races of inen : the 
Scriptures in no instance state that the soul operates , excepting 
when allied to some visible form. 

The question whether spirits exist, which have never been mor- 
tal inhabitants of this earth, and are yet allowed to have commu- 
nication with it, slems at first to be involved in the deepest ob- 
scurity ; but taking Scripture for the foundation of our opinions, 
we shall not find it so difficult, as it at first appears, to rear a super- 
structure, which, if not defined in all its parts, will at least leave an 
impression on the mind not to be easily effaced. We are expressly 
informed, that angels “ are till ministering spirits sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs oj salvation /' Of the 
nature of these celestial messengers we know nothing, siucc the 
term angel is a name of office, not of nature : the appearance 
usually assumed by them in their intercourse with men, has been 
that of the human form ; whether we consider the angel who way- 
laid Balaam, those who were entertained by Abraham, or those 
who, clothed in white, were sitting in the sepulchre of Christ. The 
profound Pearson considers, that “ certainly they have a constant 
and perpetual relation to the children of God,” and that they have 
ajparticular sense of our condition; for Christ has assured us, that 
there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one siuuer 
that repenteth. They are also called the angels of men, according 
to the admonition of Christ, “Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones; for 1 say uuto you, that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face "of my Father/’ Burnet, Warburton, 
Bull, Grotius, and many more, with several of the Fathers of the 
Church, have not only held this general opinion ; but Grotius and se- 
veral of the Fathers have thought, that every Christian of exemplary 
piety lias an angel directed to protect him. It was the opinion of 
Archbishop Seeker, 11 that Christians have also communion with 
holy angels 4" and with that learned and pious man the great Pear- 
■ aon fully accords, in these words : “ The truly good partake of the 
care and kindness of the blessed angels, who take delight in the 
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ministration for their benefit." Stackhouse considers them as assist? 
ing us, through the whole course of our lives, in working out our 
salvation. 

Whether the soul that has once reached the “ undiscovered 
country/' is detained in a region u from whose bourn no traveller 
returns/’ is a question on which much more might be said, than 
it would be possible to condense within the limits of a periodical 
publication. Some general remarks only will be advanced. It is 
perhaps impossible to say, how long the soul remains attached to 
the body after the physical life is extinct. In cases of suspended 
animation, in which no traces of physical life can be discerned, 
and which would end in death, by the application of artificial 
means the physical powers are restored, and the soul again ani- 
mates the body. During the time that the animation has been 
suspended, the person appears to have been as unconscious^f exist- 
ence as if in the deepest sleep. We have not received tbe least 
account of what occurred to the souls of those who were restored 
to life, either by Prophets, the Messiah, or the Aposlles. But we 
see, that when it lias been deemed necessary by the Almighty, the 
souls of those who were inhabitants of this earth have returned. 
The re-appearance of Moses, Samuel, Elias, and the spirits of the 
saints who came into Jerusalem after thk resurrection, was con- 
nected with the great scheme of redemption. Samuel foretold the 
death of Saul, and the succession of David, whom he had sup- 
ported during the life of Saul, and from whom the Messiah's 
earthly parent was descended. When Moses and Elias appeared 
with Christ at his transfiguration, it was indicative that the Law 
and the Prophets bore testimony to him. And when the saints 
arose and went into Jerusalem, it was in confirmation that He had 
brought “ life and immortality/’ (i. e. immortal life) to light. The 
foundation for the general belief in apparitions, Dr. Gray consi- 
ders to have arisen from the miraculous interpositions which weie 
displaced to the Jews. It should always be remembered, that 
every visible miraculous interposition was for the purpose of attain- 
ing publicly sotnc great end ; even those which do not at first 
sanction the conclusion, when examined minutely, will be found to 
maintain and illustrate it. Though it is admitted, that the Apocry- 
phal records, called the books of Maccabees, cannot be quoted as 
authorities on points of doctrine, yet they have ever been consi- 
dered as very valuable histories. Tn the 3d chap, of the 2d Book, 
is the well-known account of the apparition which prevented Heli- 
odorus from plundering the Temple. The manner in which it is 
narrated, is striking. For there appeared unto them a horse With 
a terrible rider on him, and adorned with a very fair covering ; and 
lie ran fiercely, and smote at Heliodorus with his fore feet ; and 
it seemed that lie that sat on the horse had complete harness of 
gold. Moreover, two other young men appeared before him, nota- 
ble in strength, excellent in beauty, and comely in’apparel, who 
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stood by bim on either side, snd scourged him continually, and 
gave him many sore stripes. And Heliodorus fell suddenly unto 
the ground, and was compassed with great darkness: but they 
that were with him took him tip, and put him into a litter.” This 
apparition is related as having been public, in the presence of wit- 
nesses: it was such as could be judged of by the outward senses. 
A record remains of the fact, and that written at a period not very 
-far removed from theSime in which it happened. Heliodorus is said 
to have offered sacrifice in the Temple, and made vows, and to 
have told the whole matter to the king. The object for which the 
apparition appeared, was that of vindicating “the insulted sanctity 
of the Holy Temple.” The consideration of these circumstances 
leads us to rely on the credibility of this wonderful account, luit 
we find means proportioned to the end, and no intermixture of 
those trifles and individual benefits with winch the majority of the 
stories of preternatural appearances abound. 
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In DEMOSTHENEM Commcntar'ii Joann is Ska- 
ger, Bicknor W allied in Com. Monumdh'uc Rector is. 


Part IX . — [ Concluded from No. LX.] 

In Nicostratum. 

In Nicostratum, p. 1250. 1 . 11. irretBrj 8 ’ ev tw napovrt ov 8 6 va~ 

. f *1 y f 3 / \ * v » / »<\» 

w«* nogurou ctyuvTa. ra XH v ll Ji0LT0L i otpyvgtov psv eptot ov napearrtv, out 
e %(0 ou 8 * oivtos* twv 8 e KT^paxToov <roi twv epwv xj^vjfw o , ti / 3 o 6 \si f 
tffVT* toS iwiXolnov upyvglov otrov evls'i trot, evtavrov utokco 
rep ctpyvpiw} xal anoBovvat to!$ £evoi$. 

Gmendandum videtur; twv 8 s xnjf/,arwv trot twv ejxwv E<PIHMI 
fyn | 3 ouAe» Sevra too emholnou apyvpiov, oVov ev 8 s» troi, ivixurov — 
x. t. A. Vel rwv 8 s XTijfLaTaJv <rot twv eftwv xtxpripu on / 3 ouAsr 
flSTE Qinoi row hniXoinov apyvpiov, otrov hh i (rot, evtoturov — x. t. A. 

In Nicostratum, p. 1251. 1. 3. rov$ re A oyovc SxQepei ptov, ei8w$, 
xal eyypuQet rw Bv}fi,o<rlw unpocrx Aijtov If ept.<puvwv xotTotGTot<rgw$ Itti- 
jSoAqv efaxo ulus xtt) 8 exa hot AvxiBov too p,v\w$pQV non j- 

< rifim s TtjV S/xijv. 

“ epupavy xaTtHTTrpat pro Exhibere poni ait, (Budaeus) ut de 
exhtbendis tabulis testament!, unde tp.<Pctvwv xutugtug^, Actio 
ad exhibeiulum.” H. StepJt. Thes. Ling. Gr. IV. 27 . A. 
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In Cononem . 

In Cononem, p. 1259* 1. Si. $Be yap, rovg oXsxrpudvag fjujxou- 
ftsvof r ovg vevixijxoVaf. oi Be xpareiv roig ayxujmv avrov ffio wv, &n\ 
irreguyoov, roig istevpag. 

“ oi 8s xporeiv roig ayxuxnv lege.” Wolf, 

u xporeiv’] Correxi xporeiv Plaudere.” Reisk. 

Conjeceram : oi 8* ’APATTEIN roig uyxHxrw aurov rfclouv—rdg 
wXeupag. 

In Cononem, p. 1269* 1. 15, Qatr) yog icapotrTrpdtp.eatov roiig 
vtoii Bog avrov , {Kovoovo,) Kara tout cav 6[xei<r$ai, xa) ctpatg nvog Beiveig 

xal xenXsirag hsopaaendai. ov Br\ Komv } o romrog, iturrog ear iv 

Qfivucov ouBe xoXXou Bsr aXX* b jx»}8* euopxov pujBev av o^oorug, xotrx 
Be By vuiBoov, wv py voters, /xi;8* ov fteXX^trog, a Wot xav ortouv m- 
Ooov irporepov. 

Emendandum puto : a XX* 6 ja>]8* euopxov fivjBsv av ofj.6(sog xora 
rE Brj iralBoov , (coy /jlyj vo/juJJste*) ouB* av /xsXX^craj, aXXa xav onouv 
or. x. 


In Calliclem. 

In Calliclem, p. 1273 . I. 21 . — outb'xXeov av fy vfi Tv truxo$av- 
touo-iv ouSev. «XX* si rjveyxare tots pagrupa, xa* hrep.aprvpucrQe 9 vvv 
airepaivev av exeivog, eiBcog axgtfi&g, diroog el%ev exatrra rourcov, xai 
rovg paBlcos jj.nrQou pLuprupouvrag rouroig sf^Xsy^ev. 

“ TouToif redit ad Calliclem et Callicratem et soeios eorum.” 
Reisk. 

Ad Calliclem et Callicratem et soeios eorum, ques nunc 
compellat orator, verbis in secunda persona, yveyxare, ex eftaprv- 
go<r$e, usus, rouroig redire non potest. Ad illos significandos 
vpdiv, non toutois, postulasset contextus verborum; ut 1. 18. 
xXeov ov rp ufiiv fruxoQavroucriv ouSev. Melior igitur vulgata lec- 
tio rouroug. paxprupag scilicet. 

In Calliclem, p. 1281. 1. 26. on B * ovx aBtxovfiev ptijBev, erot/Aoi 
fiev fifisv exiTgETEiv roig elBotnv, itroig xa) xoivoig' eroifiot B * ofivuva i 
tov vo'/x i/xov ojpxoy. raura yoig cpopsQa ia^uporara is age^eaQou roig 
avrolg upiiv opLoop.oxd<riv. 

roig uuroig vyJiv ofuopxotn, est, Vobis judicibus, qui et ipsi 
jurastis. 

In Dionysidorum. 

In Dionysidorum, p. 1290. 1. 10. Bia r\ ouv, pijcriv, epualluG'a- 
jxvjv erspa xXoia, xa) puere^siXopi »jv tov ydf, tov, xa) Betigo &ise<f reiXa ; 

fxere{juipe~nr(lat, Transferre. Onera, e navibus alter is egesta, 
in alteras imponere. 
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In Eubulidm . 

In Eubulideta, p. 1310. I. 9. To6rtp ylyvovrut rerrageg xctibeg* 
fj*ev %g Toxpdbrov eerye yuvatxog, Ouyanjg xa* vloe;, to qvo/lu *A/lv- 
tew ex fie Tijg uerregov XatgsrTg&Tijg, fj fiyTyp tj ip,rj xa) Tt/ioxganjs, 
Fors. ex fig rrjg uerrepov, XatgeerTpan} y fflTtjp tj e/ii } — 

^In Eubulidem, p. 1312. 1. ult. leraert hvjxov rig wore oZra ij epoy/ 
M 11 !? htrdeverev avroiL ou yip a Trjfuspov tyelg <pap.h eiopxov avr olg 
fiapTVpelv, ctW' a xuvtu t ov ypdvov jjSeo-av, aerify rfy ^erepav fih 
fiyrepa, rirfyv fig tqvtov vo{u%ofJ.*vvjV' xu) yip el raxetvbv I] rtrdfy rfy 
aKvjdetccy ov peuyctr ov yip el xevr)Teg rjf&ev, yfiixy/xa/uey, aXX* el jmy] 
xqKItu i. oufis ragi tyuyvjg, oufis 7rsp) ^prjfjiaTUJV yjfilv eernv 6 xapedv 
aytvv, aXX’ Oxep yeyovg. woXXa raxstvi xa) fiouXixa xpuy/Laru to vg 
e\ev Sepovg fj xevla j3ia£sTcu xoielv. ty’ olg gXeoivr uv } do avfi peg aflij- 
y«7oi, SnluiOTepov vj x goer ax oXKvoivto. 

De eo, qui, si peregrinitatis damnatus esset, vendendus erat, 
cui, ut ipse ait, pereundum fuit, judicium vep\ tyuxyg esse non 
male dici potuisset. sed, ut ut sit hoc, saltern axpoertiiovuerov est 
Legeuduni, ouSe xep) Tvyi jg f ou3e xspl ypr^artav, rj/uv eernv 
6 xapodv ayclov . De fortuna, sive prospera sive adversa. 

In Eubulidein, p. 1313. I. 24. ovxovv Beivov, to avbpeg fiixxcrrai, 
el ply s\ayov Ugeug, totrxso xpoexplQi^v, gfi ei av ps xu\ wjtov Quay uxlp 
TOUTiOV, X3U TOUT OV [1ST EflOV <rVvQvsiV‘ VVV fig TOVg CLUTOUg TOVTOVg EjU,E 
fwfl* ufrrtbv oufig (tvvQvsiv buy . 

I terandum videtur el . — ovxovv fisu/ov — el poev, e! eXap^ov lepevg — 
Ififi av [is xa) avrbv Sveiv , — x. r. X, 

In Kubulidera, p. 1314. 1. 17. tyu* 8’, to avlpeg hxacrTx), (xal 
ftoi xpbg Atbg xa) Qedbv fi.n$e)g $o§v^(Tyi, ^ etf op /xeXXcu Xgygiv ay^ 
Oeer&jj) e /Lavrov adijvot 7ov uwe/X)j^a, utcrxep vpowv exuerrog euvrov, ju.rjre^a 
efcpxys vofil&v, Jvvep slg upag axoQutvco, — Trail pot xakiv, w avlgeg 
adrjvuloi, top aurov rpoxov. 

coerxep vficbv exuerrog savvey) u^vuiov uxeitype scilicet. 

Ego me civem Atheniensem esse autumo, iisdem de causis, 
eisdem argumentis nitens, quibus unusquisque vestrum. 

In Eubulidem, p, 1315. I. 24. elr e yob %evog\ xov /ilstoIkiov 
xuruQelg ; »j rig rdby sfjuiov xcoxore ; xov xpbg uKKovg Sij /uorag e\9c uv, 
xa) 9 v fiuvrjdg I? exeivovg xelrai, fi evp* iju,«uiov mygxtyx ; 
figug’) e\ g tov fiijjxov tcov *A)u[Xoverlcov. 

In Eubulidem^ p. 1317. 1. 27. ttiv \y$pbg rtp ejxep xutq) tots, ov 
ftovov ov xurriyopvierev aXX* oufig t^v if/ijQov fysyxev, tog oux ijv u$i jvuiog. 
tco tqvto fiijXov ; on axaerexig Ifiofg 8>jft OTrjg eivai . 

OTi axaeraig sfiofg fii^oVijs eivai.) ex hoc, quod omnibus calculis, 
inter quos mmirum erat et Eubulidis, palrem meum Halimusio- 
rum nuinicipem esse decretum sit. 
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Hie vJ/>j<poy Qepeiv est, suum singularem, unum uuius, calculum 
demittere. Liquet hoc ex sequentibus etiam, p. 1318. Evf}ou- 
AiSijj sturog obrotr), ijv/xot evsypat^vjv eyco, xx) of. jt.oa’otvre; oi Si y/xorai 
Sixotlwg iruvTS$ i rsp) efiou ty)V eps pov, out? xaT>)yop»j<rev, oure 

Ivuvriotv ty}V ^ij<$ov tjvsyxe. Male igitur Ueiskius, in Indice 
Ciraec. Deniosth. \l/ij$ov yjvsyxev hoc loco interpretatur, l’roposuit 
ad deli he rand urn . 

ill Eubulidem, p: 1318. I. 0,3, si S= S* tyiv ^vjpotp^ioLV Asyeiv, 

S»* i;v cjogyityvTo j lcoi Tivsg, ev y Sixttogog sysYopriv e'ktttqxttmv bp eiAoy- 
rotg iroAA&v; xutIv fjLiGQuxreig t=[asvu>v, ho) sT?p' at tuLv xoivobv 'birigna- 
xsitraVy syw p.\v av povhotfjLr^ bpxc uxousiv. «AA’ lorxg e£mj too 7t pxy- 
{xotTog uiro>>r;\l/s(T$= txot slvai, 57rei xot) toot eyoo tinxvvvcti Texpo^giov 
tug (tvi/s<tty { (tuv. ex r e ycig too opxov ejpj> si^xv tc \J/y}pisl<r$xi yvdop.r) 

TIJ OkXUlOTOlTY,, XX 1 OUTS ydtglTOq £V€X OUT eyQgXg. 

S7r=) xx) toot syoo Isixvbvxi Tsxjxvjgiov wg (ruv5G m TY l (rstv sequentibus, 
lion pnecedeutibus upturn est. Distingueudum ergo ad hunc 
Hindu 111, eyuj pt.lv xv fiouXoluyv bpt.xg ctxoueiv , aAA* Itrcug s%m too 
‘Jtpxyp.XToc {nrG\r$£(r r Jz tolvt s hzi. ’Etts i x«i TftUT’ eyx Seixvuvai tex- 
Mpiov mc 'JO'Ajty^uV ex r? yxp too oqxoo — x. r. A. 

In Etibulidem, ]). 131}). I. v!(). w dttfgwTtz, Tig r t v trot TrxTr t p \ 

eixo) WouxpiTog. oixsiol Ttvsg elvai [xxrTvpootriv aurcu 5 ttx vu ys ’ 7rpu i- 
Tov p,ev ye 7 sTToiQ e g uve^tidi, err* avs^ixtovc, elfl’ o\ raj avs^nuc Aa- 
fiovTeg uotcLv. il In Augucitauo c&t aorta 99 IJcisk. fors. aurou. 
OjuxgtToo scilicet. 

Scquiliir e vtstigio ; — elrx ^pxropsg’ elr * ATioWoivog 7rxTpcuou xai 
Jioj epxeloo y£Vvr t Totl‘ sW ole r;ploc tuotol el^’ oi SypLCTui ttoAA«xk 
(zotov GeloxiixdcrOuty x«» up^ug dto^otif xa) <xutq) oie^/r^iafzcvoi c?)aj- 

VOVTUl. 

Ijegcnduin : eI5’ oi Sijaorai, Til 1 7roAA«xi: awrov SgScxijxao-Sai xal 

a^yjic uptotiy xai cuoToi SisvJ/ij^KTjxsvoi Qatlvovrcti. 

t (jo TToWxxtg ccjtov SsdoxiuxrrQou xecl upyjig olq^xi, l’2o quod in 
Milemubiis iiivejjligationlbus ab ilhs &a:pe piobatus sit, necnon 

inagihtiatiks jressent. 
o c 


In Theocriuem. 

In Thcoci infill, p. 1323 . 1 . 1 . 7rpo$efofjuxi — bis xvQpuixwv, oi 

7u<jTSuQsvT£g bp ’ Yjixiiv trz TYjV npbc TOOT ov sySpav, xx) tt uSofievoi t« 
%potypxTx f xx) prjtravTsc ijxo) trvvxywvieicrSxi, eyxxTx AeAo»xflt7i vuv» 
txs f xx) S»«A£Auvt xi 7 Tpbg tootov ev t oig spolg Trgxyfuxatv, coVts uo* 
ar ( 8e t bv (rvvepovvTz sTv$u, eav pr} Tig cigct fioi tcvv oixsicvv /3oi)S»jcrri. 

Infra, p. 1336 . etts» Si&ti TrgoOsiopxi tia rag toutuiv eraipla: y 

exe Ivoog Si^Aov Wjxiv e<rrai. xaAe/rw 6 xr>pv% outgo ) rov Jr^ocr^gvr^. 

VOL. XXXI. (/..//. MX LXL K 
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OUX aV«/3j5(T6T«l. TOUTOU 8* OLITIOV IflTiV, OU TO EflS V7TO TJV60V W67rf<0'jU,£- 
vov evSel£ai toutom, aAA« to toutovi x«i tov apn xaXoufx,evov SiaAs- 
Autrflai. 

in Theociiuem. p. 1327. I. 17- HoAu y av oo SivSpeg ’^^valoi, 

^2«ovt/8«j touj avayxatravraj aTroSouvai Oeoxpm jv Taj eirra pt^vaj hrr r 

VS(TUT aV fJLuXXOV Yj TOUTOV. 

Taj ena ptvaj) Taj ekt uxor lag Sgay flag SijAovo'ti, aj cupAsv ev raij 
eufluvaij rep E7rcovvficp Tvfj aurou puAijj. 

In Thcocrinem, p. 133(j. I. 7- SsoxplvYjg yag ovrocr 1 toGtov 8ia>- 
xcov 7T apocvofjLcuv — Quvspu ;j a<fir;xe tijj ypa^ijj, e<p’ j] Ssxot ra Xavra 
sireypa'inx.TO rlu.r}pLa. 7ra;j ; ouSev xuivbv Sta7rpu£afj.?vog, aAA* 07rs£ 

ETBpOl TlVeJ TU>V OpoluiV TOUTCp. 

27* j; Qua latione. Deiiule seqiiitur ratio: tov jusv J>jjao o-flevijv 

Tig X. 3^ A. 

In Thcocrinem, p. 1340. 1. 20. 7roVe yap pis xai osl fiorfisw 
aurcS ; ou^; oVav r t pt':v npu opia xara touj vo'aouj ij, ptsre^wv o’ auroj 
Twy^avco t»jj toG Trarpog aruyla:\ ptovoj 8’ jj xaTaAsAsipLpilvoj o 7rarrjf, 
ojreg vuv <rup^3l/3ijx£ ; 

ptoW xaTaAeAsiptptevo:) Destitulus atuicls. 

In Se&rum. 

Ill Neseram, p. 1354. 1. 23. xal si^ov, xai lypxno orov r,f3ou- 
Xovro otvTYj (Neaigu) ypovov. fiEXXovr ec 81 yctfiiiv , Trgouyagvjovriv 
otvTji, oti o»5 /3 ouAovt«i aur^v, <Tv*v aurbbv kraipav yeysvY^tEV^v, bpav 
ev KopivScp epy&ty&ivrjV, ovo ’jtto 7ropvo^'j<TXM oucrav* aAA* fj&'swj av 
avrolg eiij eXarrov rs rapyupiov xcpii Jaa Sett Trap* c.vt\c r, xaTsSstrav, 
xai auryjv raurr t v bpuv ri uya6bv eyoucrav. 

“ «AA* fj8sa>$ av auroij si'>}) avrl rou /3ouAc ptsvoie, r, fjCu av aural j 

Eiij. Sed suspecta cst scriptural Wolf. 

giij non Imbct cuitio Pauli Manutii, hoc liorva". sccunda. 
Liege aAA’ rj$s wg av aural eXar rlv re lapyupiov xopiiaacrSai Trap avTrj 
ij xarZQso’av, xa.) avrrjv — x. t. A. 

Ill Neaeram, p, 13(j2. 1. 17- opwv Of <Pgx<JTWQ avryv ours xoj- 
/xfav ou<rav, oGte (JsAouo'av aurou axgoacrOui, apua 6e xai 7rs7rucrp.evog 
arapiog rjSi] on ^rsQuvou ptsv owx elr\ Quyarrig, Neaioug 8/* to piev 
irpwTQV s^TraTrfiYj St yyyvuTQ a j ^Vs^avou duyarepa XafxjSavcov xa) 
ov Neaipug, aXXa tovtcu If acTijj auT^v yuvaixoj ou<rav n gorepov 7rg)v 

tuutv) <ruvoixrj<rat. bgyiaOe)c S' stt) toutois onram ex/SaAAei rijv 

avQpunrav. 

Seri bend um puto upa Ss xa) nenva’^evog aufu) j yjSrj on ^ts- 

Qavou /jlev oux iii] tivyaryp, Ntulpag Sr (to pt-ev l'AP upourov ef>]7ra- 
t^0»j or* ^yyuaro cwj 0uyaTg£a A apt^avwv xai ou Neaipac, 
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aAXa toutco If a<rrrjg auTtjv yuvaixoc ovaruv irgorepov irp)v tolvty} rum- 
xijerar) opyior$e)g 8* Itt) rouToig — x.‘x. X. 

Til Nediiain, p. 1 362. J. 24. lx/3aXXe< ryv avQptoirov xa) Ttjv 

Trpoixct ovx a7rc8iS«J(n. \ayovTog 81 tov Srs^avou auxai Sixtjv <t!tov el; 
*J2ifa~iov 7 Tponto; xaTa tov vopov, b; xsXsuei, lav a7ro7rEfi7rY) xijv yu- 

vaixa, ctTroftilovca r r t v 7rqo1xct' lav 8 s sir ewe ojSoXoT^ TOXo<pope7v, 

xa) vItqv elg 'fl&elov elvai 8ix«<rao-0ai vnsp xjjs’ yuvaixb; rep xuplar 

ypa$;rai o fPpatTTcop Zrifavov — x. r. A. 

tc Tr t g Trgotxof] iJa;c duo verba delevi ex mente Salrnasii.” 
Reisk. 

Retiiiendum videtur xijc ttqoixo$ sod iiiserendiim yj. \x%ovto; 

8s tou 2?7£$xvou aurco ZIxy\v tItov elg ’fhbslov, *// Trjg vpoixbg , xcltoL 

TOV VQfJiOV — X. T. X. 

In NctVrain, p. 130.3. I. 12. yvovg S’ on xivS uveutrsi, 

^evvjg Duyaregz lyysyyyjxevai, [xai] Taig etr^ara \g 7rspnre<rslv, 

CluWoLTTzTUi frpog TGV fyp'jLVTOpa.. 

iC Aut xa) est dclcndum, aut TTEgi7reo-=7 in tertia persona sing, 
futmi indjcalivi lrgendum.” Kcisk. . 

Nec hoc, nee lilud. xa) tol\; br^irou g ^fitaig, cst, V EL ill ti- 
mis suppliers. — EVEN. , 

111 Neauam, p. 1,‘)8K 1. 2. * l7r7roxparY}g Ei7rs 7 t Xarcusag elvoti 

' Afyvaiovc , xoLTZviipou ll rovg n XaTaiiag elg tou: fypoovg xa) Tag 

$v\ag. E7T£i0av 3= vsjX)j0w<ri, fj.r, s^erreu sn Wfavotlco aijSev) ylyvetrflou 
7rXaT«ii«;v, [xrj eupoaevta t rap a tou ir^ov tou ’J$r t valu)v. 

Fort.. y.rj EUgUfJLBVCO, 


Proa: niia. 

Prooemia, p. 1420. I. 1. irorepov upo 7xa X-fysiv toivt auroug 
o)W0e ; aXX’ oi tcov oAiyapyoiv, V7rsg iv outoi Asyoucn, xvpioi, xa) 
’JiKelcti tnwTrrj p,aAAov av Soiev. 

F. jutaXa av hoisv. 

Frooemiii, p. 1 42 7 ■ 1. 28. aga ys. co dvopeg 'AQyvuloi, yvlvai poev 
Ict iv extx<TTu) t a 8sov3’ y ( /u,«5v, xa) xa xaiv aX^a'V eiVeiV hrlaTaTai, ttoiwv 
8’ ayxoc exaxxoj oy ^agisixai ; 

An woiiov 8’ ayxo? sxaerros oy yotlpn ; Nam y^alperaty quod pro- 
pins, Datidi mngis forsitan convemrel quam Demoatheni. 

J > rooen 3 ia, p. 1428. 1.4. si ju.sv toIvuv povfieva xaipov oi=<rds r£siv, 
o g e’ltrco xfjj slgcovelag a^Ifexai xayr>j$, xaXcog av eyoi tovtov tov Tponov 
Siayetv. 

efoco apligsTcti) Figura a militibus sumta, intra tela hostium 
muentibiis, atquc ita irrita reddentibns. 

Frooemia, p. 142f). I. 19- ou yag evleix pool Soxelre Xoyeov oy8! 
vtiv ogav tu % pay p.aT a ttuvtx XeXyfoacrfoeva, aXXa tco roug [xev lauxwv 
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evtxa fypyyopelv xa) TroKiTEuurioti, rovg 8e pyTai t outou BeBcoxorag 
Teipav, paXKov oTwg eu Bo%ov<n Xeysiv, <rwou8a?6iv, $ Twg egyov, eg wv 
Xeyowr/, ti <rvp<pepov Tpa^yaeTat. 

t outou) tou Brjprjyopelv scilicet — qui quid in dicendo efficere 
possint, nondum specimen dederunt. 

Procemia, p. 1429* 1. 27. JoxeiTe pot Bixulwg, &u av&pgf \40»jva7oi, 
irpo<re%etv rov vouv f ti tj? u 7 toV^oito uju.7v rauTa Blxata xai trup^epovra 

BelgstV QVTCt , UTT^J cZv fiouhSUOpeQa, 

Legend um videtur Joxs7te pot Btxalcog AN, w avopeg ’^lfl»)v«7oi, 
TTgoce^eiv — x. r. X. 

Procemia, p. 1434. I. 2. r^v psv ovv apyyv ei xaX wf eytyvwir- 
xere) Si recte principio statuissetis. 

Procemia, p. 143(). 1. 17. eu^opat Se to7j 0so7j, a xai rij tto'Xei 
xai epobtruptyepeiv psWet, TaOr’ I'jloi ts ej7r«7v &X0e7y ew* vouy, xai 6/x.Tv 
kXeaSai. to yap tolvtu TgoTOV ^teIv vwipeu, Buotv QaTspov, r f puvtag, 
y\ xegBovg evsxa e<T7tou02Xo'toc Qyo’atp' av eivou. 

vixijcrai) Sententiam suam probarc. Eftirere lit sententia sua 
alioruni sentcnliis pvaferatui. 

Procemia, p. 1438. 1. C(j. 11 qwtov psv ouBsv hn xamv, £ avBgsc 
*A0) ijvalot, T0 1g cVfacri Tag xjpiv elval rtvag olrtvsg avrepovav h xs.iOa.-J 
Tgarreiv ti Gey. 

Tolg Bogan %ag vpiv) Decretis vesnis. 

PlOGCiniu, p. 1441. 1. 27« eyco o cux ciTOTQS'\>opai key-tv a 
Boxei pot, xatTsp bpwv Yiyovpevavg vpag. 

“ xatTep bpwv vj y. u.) Tametsi vos duci video. r,yo'jpat nun- 
quam passiva significations iegi. qtiure x»j Kovpivovg ligeiiduni 
ren&co, id est deinulceri : vel vstGopevovg, ptisuadtn, vel potms 
(quod est et scriptuia: et pronimcialioni propius) rfio pevoug r ov- 
TQig, (s. rotg sgaTaTwn twv fyTogwv, vel rourotg t otg koyotg : quod 
perinde est) delectan.” Wolf. 

“ i^edi de *meo opwv tTovpevo'jg. V. Ilcsych. v. tTOvpsvovg.’' 
lieisk. 

F. YjhyYjpsvoug. 

Piooemia, p. 14 4-3. 1. IQ. OuBapwg, w avBgsg ’AQrjVaht, ovre to. 
Tpaypara %eipa) yevoiTO, ooP vpslg uTOTooregoi pavelyre, ei pr)8s rt uv 
hogavTuuv vpiv 7 repag pylev e%etv Soxotr), py j5*, a^evreg a <rvp$eget 9 twv 
Tpo 68ou TI TSpatVOlTS. 

Corrigendum puto: — ours roc Tpaypara % elpco yevotro , oufi’ vpeig 
ctTOTwregot fyavetYje, *H ei p^s twv SoJavTOJV up~iv Tegag prfiev e%eiv 
loxoir\ 9 pvjti’f afevTeg a Mil (rupfepet, twv Tpo 6£ou ti Tepatvone. 

Procemia, p. 1443. 1. 27. to ph yap , hoyov pr> rv^ovra, te- 
weitrOai {3s\tiov twv vp~tv loxouv twv uvtov evTeQvpwQai, <rvyyvwpy' ro 

Be axovtravTwv upwv, xai Btaxptvavrwv eti avatT^uvreiv, aAXijv 

Tivu iiTofylav ov% i Bptalotv e^ov <paveir t . 
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Rei*kius tm [j.sv yap dedit. V'erum cum de rc, lion de per- 
sona agatur, genitivus potior quatn dativus, post (ruyyvMputi . 
Malitn igilur, TOT ftev yap, Aoyov p.fj Tvyovra, nenBicrQui /3. v. 8. 

«. e. (ruyyvciujXKj. 

Prooemia, p. 1444. 1. 28. <pa <n yap, c2 avSpeg ’ASvjval oi, nap' exef- 
voic psypi fjLsv to v 8o£ai, yvai^v §v av sxuoto; eytf), Aeyeiv. hreiBoiv 
S’ i7rixugw9jj f TocuToi anavTag Inatviiv xai rvpMQUTTSiv, xod touj avrsi- 
novTag. 

F. pe xpi p.sv tov 8o£ai TI, 

Prooemia, p. 144G. I. 5. xu) $pxy(£ixv, a> avS^e; 'Ad^valot, xa) 
Itxaixv noirjo’ofiou ryv otQyrjv rou Aoyou’ xai oy8s ra navi a epw, 

11 xai ouSs toL iruvra epu>) Neque omnia dicam. Suspecta inilii 
lectio est, sed niiiii liatieo melius.” Wolf. 

Fegendum xa) 'SIAE tol tcolvtx Igw. ** 

ot)$s t Sic ; ll, e. xa) fipaylcvg xa) 8ixaloog. 

Prooemia, p. 144G. 1. ult. si fiev ovv lx tov pt,r t sQeKsiv axoveiv, 
e\7r)c Tuvtol ysvsoScu /SsAt/co, touts yqrj it gotTTeiv. si X a ' l Q co v 
anavTot, fishriov 8* ov8sv lx tovtmv ysvYja-erai ,*ti del, ngog to 4)auAo- 
rarov l\9siv ea<ruvTa; t lx nXslovoc $ vvv, xa) yahsnMTSpov ; trcv^eiv 
‘Trsipaadat. * 

F. lx 7 TXslovog yj vu v xa) yaXsnMTspov awl^eiv neigxaQai KINAT- 

not. 

Prooemia, p. 1448. I. 3. o ic/xai (jlsv ovv 0v8e Tovg xsxpaTf\xoTag 
(eos qui vos vicei Util) ayvosiv oti fiovXrfsvTMv vp.Mv xa) napo^vvQev- 
toov tm yeysvvjfjoevM ( xctxw ) ov navv nw SrjAov ttotsqov evTvyr;pLa if xai 
Touvavrlov uVToig gjTi to nsirpxyuLsvov. 

Corrigendum f. B O TA E T<PE NTSIX vpuvv. 

Prooemia, p. 14.V3. 1. 9* "0«njv /xe'v, «5 av8 gsg 'AOvjvaHoi, nsno iyjVTXi 
(rnovBrjV ol nqsTpEig xxiyyoprpui r r t g i rotewg rjj ttoov, atraVTsg kwpaxxTE. 
ir\Y;v yap ovx rivog en rev, T«AAa navTa vpJlv avatislvai ircTrsiqav- 
rai. nXrjv yxq ovx e^m tIvo g eorco) Kxcepto enini— nesrio profecto 
quid dicam cxcipt. Vor e.iccpt, I know not what , — 

Piooemia, p. 14G0. 1. ult. o r ( ts yap (ruv^stj o r l8t naga%tuyvvp.e- 
voi cr$!(nv y 1% 18/cov <nrov8ai ojv xa) BixciImv av$gu>v evhufiE<rTeqoug «w- 
Tovg napsixov . 

“ s£ idtcov) F. 1% otvQpwnwv anovbuicDv ” Wolf^ 

Minime gentium, ef IS/wv cr. xai 8. «. est. Ex iis qui antea, 
privati, viri probi et justi fuissent. 'J'ollendiiin comma post 
ct^iViv, pendet enim •£ i8ia>v a iru.paX.svyvvp.twn . 



SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 
ROMAN TRAGEDY. 


Concerning few parfs of ancient literature have so many erro- 
neous or half- true ideas been advanced, as concerning Roman 
Tragedy. Natural as this seems, on the one ha ml, because only 
a few of the Roman tragedies, written by Seneca in a very had 
taste, have been saved from the wreck of time, and, of course, this 
branch of Roman literature is scarcely known to us : so striking it 
is, on the other, that those ideas proceeded precisely from the 
most eminent literati (e. g. llerdtr, Lessing, &<*.). On a closer ex- 
amination of the subject we find, that those ideas derived the ir 
origin only from a partial attention lo particulars, mid not from a 
general consideration of all hi'foric«d facts. Some have formed 
their judgment on Roman Tragedy after Seneca only ; others again, 
misguided by certain passage? of Horace, have considered it as a 
servile translation, or, at « hast, as a servile imitation of Greek 
Tragedy; while others, and these by much the greater number, 
have generally denied the capacity for tragic p.'oductious to the 
Romans, lint if you compare what Horace, Quintilian, Vellej. 
Paterculus, Tacitus (de Cans. C’orr. Lloq.), and especially Cicero, 
have written concerning Roman Tragedy, you will iind that the 
ancients had a totally different idea of it. 

The tragic attempts of the Homans are to he considered from 
another point of view, than the preceding; and this point must he 
determined by the notion which ought to he formed of Roman li- 
terature in general. What Tennemaiiii (in his history of Philoso- 
phy) has so exquisitely remarked concerning the philosophical 
attempts of the Roman?, may be also here universally applied to 
their whole literature. 

It must be allowed, that the Romans had talents for every branch 
of literature ; but it is equally true, that they ft/f short of the due 
cultivation of these talents, and the full development of their 
higher mental faculties. The first literary efforts of the Romans 
consisted in borrowing, or at most in improving, what the Greeks 
had invented. But in treating the Greek subject, the peculiar 
Roman spirit, which Horace (Ep. ii. 1, 1 (i5.) so well marks by 
calling the Roman natnra sublimem et aertm , manifested itself as 
quite different from the Greek. Had this spirit been assiduously 
cultivated for some centuries, the Romans would doubtless ha \e 
ascended iu every part of the sphere of literature from step to step, 
that is, to productions of the Roman creation according to the na- 
ture of their particular genius. It is only in history, and in several 
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V>:uls of poetry, tliat the Romans have reached this summit; but 
neither in philosophy, nor m most branches of poetry, and of arts 
and sciences, had Roman genius time enough for attaining that 
second step. The poison of immorality, and the destructive 
breath of despotism, attacked the noblest spirits, long before their 
perfect development, in their most vital parts; and Roman litera- 
ture, before the attainment of that elevation, fell into au uninter- 
rupted decay. We must, in general, jud|e their literary produc- 
tions according to that idea, and, of course, fix the value of the 
single parts of poetiy, by examining how far they had arrived at 
high perfection, and Roman originality, before the commencement 
of their ivlroectsiou. 

In applying these considerations on Roman Tragedy, wc must 
introduce some hisfoiical remarks on the origin of their tragedy, 
on the tragic poets, and some subjects connected with tlffiin. 

The first beginning of their Tragedy is to.be attributed to Livius 
Andronivus , in the second Runic war; and so in general the 
higher mental culture may be refeircd to the days of the greatest 
martial glory of that everlasting city,” after, she had subdued her 
most dangerous enemies. What Grolius (lYdif. ad Exc. c Trag.) 
so justly oliscned of T.nc!i\|us, that he applied his martial 
spint to poetrv,” may be said of the Romans in a much stricter 
sense. The first attempts of Roman genius were confined to co- 
pying from the Greeks. (Cato an. Gell. xi. 2. Cic. Tusc. i. 2. 
Gell. xxvii. Z 1 . Horat. Ep. ii. 1, lob.) Whether the first drama 
exhibited at Rome was a tragedy or comedy, or, as some authors 
suppose, both tragedy and comedy were represented in their public 
games; whether the first scenic eulertainnients (hidi sccnici ) 
were celebrated at the festivals of Magna Mater Ida*a, (Liv. 
xxwi. Si). ex Y'nlerin Ant.), oi Juvenlas (Atteius ap. Cic. Brut. 
18.), or any other deity, we need not inquire here; (vide O nan- 
mis in Anal. Crit. Bend. 1816’. p. 39. sq<j.) Wc add only, that, 
after the explanations of Osaiiuus, wc date the first scenic games 
in the year 31,3. p. Cli. n., and agree wit li the following words of 
Cassiodorus (vid. Osann.): “ His consulibus, ludis Romanis, pri- 
mum trageedia et comoedia in sccnain data.” It is more important 
to observe, that Roman Tragedy, from its curliest origin, has been 
intimately connected with religion. This is, of course, to be con- 
sidered only as an external connexion with religion ; whether an 
internal union of this kind may have existed, we shall show here- 
after. It was only in the public games, instituted and celebrated 
in honor of any deity, that dramatic performances were exhibited. 
(Cic. dc Legg. ii. 9 , Orat. dc liarusp. Resp. c. 12. Val. Max. ii. 4, 
I. wlip relates, that theatres were instituted for the amusement of 
the people, and in honor of deities.) Donatus (de Trag. et C*v 
iumd.) observes, that two altars were placed on the stage, one ill 
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honor of Bacchus, the other of that deity in memory of whom the 
games were celebrated. 

Before we proceed farther, we must give a catalogue of the tra- 
gic poets after the time of Livius Androuicus. Among these are 
enumerated only such as have actually written tragedies; and we 
accompany this list with the necessary literary notices. 

Livius Androuicus is in the same century followed by Cn. AVr- 
viuSj Q. Ennius , (cfr. l^. Ennii Fragmenta ab Ilier. Columna con- 
quisifa, accurantc HesseJio. Amst. J 7 07-.) A/. l*acuvius (cfr. 
Delle Memorie di M. Pacuvio Dissertazione di Annib. Leo. Napol. 
1703.). 

For our later examination, it is important to observe here, that 
this Fnnius composed the first real epic poem having a Roman 
subject; and, of course, Roman tragedy slood in a quite different 
relation Tb the epopee from the Greek. Whether they had not a 
sort of epic national poetry in earlier times, is another question, 
which we shall discuss hereafter; but the latter bad by no incans 
any influence on tragedy. 

L. Atlius (QnintU. Inst. Orat. x. p. 97. Vellej. Paterc. i. 1 7- 

ii. 9. Ovid. Amor. ii. xv. 88.), who was still living in Ciceio’s time, 
and attained to an eminent renown among the tragic poets. 

I11 the seventh, ami beginning of the eighth century, M. At /Hitts, 
who translated the Electra of Sophocles into Latin verse. Cfi. 
Suet. J11I. c. 84. et ibi Baumgarten-Crusius. 

C. lit ins. Cic. Rrut. c. 45. 

C. Jul. Casar Strabo . L. f. Cic. Brut. 48. Val. Max. iii. 7, I t. 
Ascon. ad Cic. Orat. pro M. Sc., who praises him as an orator, and 
tragic poet. C. Jut. Ccesar. Suetonius (c. 56.) says, “he com- 
posed, in his youth, the tragedy of CEdipus.” 

Q. Tullius Cicero, brother of Marcus, Cic. epp. ad Quint, fr. 

iii. 8. 6. 9. What is said in that passage, that he had composed 
four tragedies within the space of sixteen days, tends not to his 
praise. 

In the age of Augustus, C. Oct.avianus Augustus distinguished 
himself by writing the tragedy called Ajax. Suetou. c. 85. Ma- 
crob. ii. 4. Suidas calls another, Achilles. 

Asinius Pollio , of whom Horace makes mention so many times. 
Thorbcck lias written a beautiful dissertation on his life and poeti- 
cal works (Lugd. Bat. 1820.). 

Pttpius. Horat. ep. i. 1. 6*7. Concerning Pupius the Scholiast 
Ornq. observes, that when his tragedies were represented on the 
Roman stage, the audience melted into tears ; which circumstance 
gave occasion to this distich : 

41 Flebunt amici et bene nati mortem niearn, 

Nam populus in me vivo lacrimavit satis.” 

C. Tit i us Septimius. Horat. ep. i. 1, 9. sqq. 
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L. Varius. Quiutil. Just. orat. x. p. 97. Tacit, de Caus. Corr. 
Eloq. c. 12. &c. IlisThyestcs was highly celebrated. 

C. Turanius and Gracchus, Ovid, e Pouto iv. 16’, 19. : “ Mu- 
saque Turaiini tragicis innixa cotliurnis— Cum Varus Gracchusque 
darent fera dicta tyrauni.” We should probably read here : “ Pa- 
rtus” Cf. Heinsius. This Gracchus is not, as Vossius supposed, 
C. Gracchus, the brother of Tiberius. Cf. Ileinsius. 

Ovidius Naso. Trist. ii. 5, 33. v. 7, 27. 9 Iiis Medea was well 
known. Quintilian (Just. orat. x. p. 97.) says : “The Medea of 
Ovid shows evidently how much this poet would have been able 
to do, if he had chosen rather to regulate his genius than to give 
the reins to his fancy.” 

After Augustus, P. Pomponius Sccundus wrote some tragedies 
greatly celebrated by the ancients. Vide Lips, ad Tac. Annal. xi. 
13. Maflei in Verona illustr. ii. p. 13. 

L. Annaeus Seneca. Whether all the tragedies which we have 
under the name of Seneca are to he ascribed to one poet only, or 
were partly written by the philosopher, refer to Jacobs, in “ Zus'a- 
tzen zu Sulzer’s Theorie iv. 2. p. .339.” Klptscliius, Prolusio de 
Seneca uno quae supersunt tragcediaruni omnium autore. Viteb. 
1802. # 

Annans Cornntus. Cfr. Reiniarus ad Dion. Cass. ii. p. 1025. 

Per sius and Lucanus. Cfr. Suclon. vita;. 

Statius wrote the tragedy of Agave ; Juvenal, vii. 92. 

Curiatins Materials. Tacit. deOralt. c. 2.3. 9* 

Cantus Rufus. Maitial. iii, 10. 

Varro, Martial, v. 31. Scar a Manor , Martial, ii. 20, 11. 

Tucca el Bassus. Martial, xii. 94. v. 53. 

Paccius , Faustus , llubrenus Lappa , Juvenal, vii. 

Rutilius Ge minus , Fulgcntius s. v. 

Lampridius. Apollmaris epp. viii. 11. — This Lampridius was 
the last of the tragic poets we tind mentioned. These latter repre- 
sented in their works, according to the general course which 
Roman literature took, only a higher degree of that bad taste in 
which Seneca wrote. 

These are all the tragic poets, who may, no doubt, make legal 
claim to authorship in lliis branch of poetry, but only a few of them 
to real fame of authors. To complete our historical remarks, we 
may add the following poets, whose claim is of a doubtful nature. 

M. Terentius Varro, indeed, imitated the tragic poets very often 
in bis sal ires ; but it is by no means evident, as some have main- 
tained, that he wrote tragedies. 

Lucius ap. Macrob. Sat. ii. 4. “gravis tragoedinrum scriptor.” 
Wieland (ad Horat. ep. ii.) justly remarks, that Varius is here 
meant. 

Aristius Fuscus . Horat. Od. i. 22. Sat. i. 9. b I . Epp. i. 10. — 
A cron calls him a tragic poet, Porphyriou a comic. 
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Single pieces are often quoted by the later writers, especially Iexi- 
cographers and grammarians, without adding, if they were trage- 
dies, or comedies, or pantomimic pieces, the latter of which were 
very frequent, in later times, as \vc shall see hereafter. Thus Gel- 
lius (xix. 7.) quotes an Alcestis by a certain iMvius ; Fulgeutius (s. 
v. anti stare) a CNspinns ; Nonius (s. v. cardo) <k ( t ra j u s in Peliadi- 
bus;" Seneca (Suas. vii.) names a certain Sut dinus, but does not add 
if his dramas were tragedies or comedies. The scholiast Cruqu. 
ad Horat.^ep. ad p. 288. says : /VJius Lamia, Antonins Rufus, 
Cn. Mtlissus , Afranius , African us , Pomponius , composed trage- 
dies and comedies. Besides* this vague assertion, it is to he 
doubted, whether these plays were written in the Latin or in the 
Greek language, which was frequently used in the later period. 
Cfr. Job. Lydi de AJngi&tr. Reip. Rom. Lugd. Bat. 1812. lib. i. C 
40 

Mecamas wrote Octavio (Seneca ep. Ip.) and Prometheus (Piis- 
cian. x.8.) : but these were, no doubt, only mimic pieces. Cfr. Spal- 
diug ad Quintd. i\. 4, 281. 

That Virgil did ^iot write tragedies, ns some have supposed, is 
quite decided (cfr. Martial, cpigr. vii i. 18.); but whether lie i» not 
lobe numbered among tly? mimogiaphets, 01 if these passages (Ma- 
cro b. Sat. v. Ifa Sudan. Nero 54.) merely assert, that the panto- 
mimes took only detached parts from 1.1s celebrated epic poem 
for thoir exhibitions, is very far from being determined. 

Cassias of Paima. Acron(ad Horat. epp. i. 4, 3.) and the Scho- 
liast Cruqu. (ail. Sat. i. 10, (it.) say, “this renowned tribune, 
following the interest of Brutus and Cassius, wrote tragedies;” 
both of them agree in calling one of Ins tragedies “ Thyestes and 
Acron adds, that, according to the most generally received opi- 
nion, it was that tragedy, winch Vaiius declared to be his own. 
after having kdled Cassius, by order of Augustus, and gamed pos- 
session of his writings. We will not pretend to deride whether 
these remarks .have any foundation ; but this matter not to be 
so easily settled, as Wielaud (ail Moral, epp. i.) and Ruliuken 
(ad Vellej. Paterc. ii. 8, 6.) supposed. 

Finally, among the Roman tragic poets some emperors arc also 
to be classed ; but although it is very probable, and has partly 
been proved by the testimonies of several authors, that. Aero (Dio 

Cass. ii. ibique Reimar.), Titus (Eutrop. vii. 14.), and L. Annius 
Vtrus , (Aurel. Viet. cpit. c. 16.) composed poems, yet it does not 
follow that they wrote tragedies. 

By this catalogue it appears, that tragic poetry has been not less 
cultivated by the Homans, than the other kinds of poetry. The 
most renowned among the tragic poets, and those who are most 
frequently quoted, are Pactivius , Attius , Varius , Asinius Po/tio , 
Ouidius , and Pomponius Second us. 

Of all the Roman tragedies, the number of which some have 
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stated with much probability «t 300, none is still extant, except 
those of Scii(»r:i, which perhaps deserved less to he saved than 
the most of all those which lime has swallowed up ill its abyss. 
Only single passages, dispersed here and 1 here, and mostly without 
the name of the author or the piece, and very jfleii corrupted, 
that is, all that wc have left l»y the tragic Muse* of the Romans ; 
they are rather traces of her existence, than delineation of her life 
arid form. Nevertheless several learned men have mean wile at- 
tempted to collect all these small remnants, and com niunjpale their 
observations on Roman tragedy, as well as their conjectures on 
single poets. The principal works on tragedy arc known, and 
what has been well written on single poets we have already partly 
stated. Among ihe modern writers we must nolc, besides Lcii- 
sing ( Laoconn), Herder (\ oil den Wirkungeii dtr Dichlkunst auf 
die Sillcii dor i 7 oiker, uud : Ursaehen des gesunkenen "Gesch- 
niaekes), and Jacobs (Nath 1 rage zu Kulzer's Tlicoric i. B. 1 St., iv. 
11. 2 Si.,) ]\ Schtegel tCiescliiehlc der alien u. nenern Litteratur. 
i. S. 1 03 sqq.), Ptank (i)isputatio de origin* et indole veteris tra- 
gmiihe apud Romanos piwfjxa Enmi Medea*. Ootling. 18(>70» and 
Ha dm (de can sis neglect a* a Romanis tragoedim. Clotting. 17$P-) 
It ii to he regretted, that these authors presupposed the insignifi- 
cance of tragic poelry in the Romans, and only scafrched for the 
reasons. The observations of Wietand (ad 11 oral. Ep. ii. l.)and 
With. Aug. Schtegel (uber Lira mat. Kunst ii. Litteratur. ii.) are of 
a rather impartial nature. Cfr. Heinrich de Pacuvii Didoreste. 
Bonna*. IN*?2. Manso. Vermischtc Sehriften. Berlin. 1821. JVei» 
chert dc lioiatii ohtrectatorihus. Gritna*, 1821. Osannus in Aua- 
lectis crilicis. 

None of the works written by the ancients on Roman Tragedy 
is yet extant, though the loss of the essay of Sophocles on Greek 
Tragedy is much more to he lamented. Varro wrote several books 
de Poet is (Cie. Brut. 13. Acad, i, 3. Gell. N. A. xvii, 21. Cfr. 
Schneider ad Brut. 1 7.) At Hus ( tibri didascalicon) is mentioned by 
Geilms, Nonius, Priscian, and Cliarisius. Ci'r. Mercerius ad Non. 
s. v. redhossit. Perhaps the tragic poet is meant. Cic. Brut. c. 64. 
Suetonius , de ludis et sptctaculis. Cfr. Isid. Origg. viii. 7. Suidas 
in TpayKvXXo*. Diomeiles lib. iii. Itujius ICphesius, historia dra - 
matica. Phot. Cod. CLX1. 

After these introductory remarks another question is left, before 
we consider more closely the nature of Roman tragedy, whether 
it has not been connected in its origin with the culture of the 
Hetruriaus, or with the national poetry of the Romans. Both po- 
sitions have been supported by some; hut both are erroneous. 
That the Hetrurians reached a certain degree of mental culture 
much earlier than the Romans, Lanzi di Saggio (de Lingua Etrusca) 
h«is proved. It is also not to be denied, that the Romans borrowed 
from Ilclruria many games, the stately triumphs, magnificent shows, 
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^ lie science of the haruspices and augurs, and many other things, 
from which the unsuspected testimonies of the ancient writers 
remove every doubt. Farther, we cannot doubt, that the lietru- 
rians were acquainted with the Greek culture, as particularly ap- 
pears from the pictures on their coffins. (Cfr. Micoli Fit alia 
avanti il Dorn into do* Romani ii., and, 13 lid on uber die Todtenkis- 
ten der alten Etru&ker. Abhandl. der Kbnigl. Pr. Ac. d. W. 
Berlin. 1819. S. 25*sqq. Creuzer’s Symbolik ii.) It may even 
be allowqj}, that the taste for dramatic pieces was excited at first 
by the farces brought from Hetruria to Rome (Liv. vii. 2. where 
he says, the word “ histrio ” was of Iletrurian origin) ; we may also 
admit, that they had a tragic poet, whom Varro calls Volu milius, 
but this is still uncertain. Cfr. Niebuhr Rom. Gescbiclite i. 
S. 88. Schlegel in Heidclb. Jalirb. 1816'. p. 8(tO. 

But ft cannot be doubted, that the regular Roman Tragedy, having 
arrived at perfection, had in its argument and formation not the 
least essential connexion with the Hetrurian games and the Atella- 
nian and Fescennine farces. Certainly the whole dramatic art of 
the Iletrurians consisted only in buffooneries ; and the Roman 
Tragedy owes its origin to the Romans being acquainted with 
Magna Graecia. On this subject consult the learned criticism of 
the works on* ancient literature by Scholl and Duidop in the 
Edinburgh Review. No. LXXX. Jul. 18-24.. 

It cannot be questioned, that the Romans had, before the period 
of their proper lileratine, a national poetry, in which the deeds of 
renowned men were especially celebrated. Cfr. Cicero Tusc. i. 1. 
iv. 2. Biut. Varro ap. Non. assa. Quiutil. i. 10, 20. Val. 
Max. ii. 1, 10. The remarks of Niebuhr on this subject in his 
Roman history are extremely valuable. However important and 
useful this examination may seem for the history and epic poetry 
of the Romans ; yet is it trifling in treating their tragedies. The 
Greek Tragedy proceeded from the epic poem; but the genuine 
Roman drama, was formed before the epic poem according to the 
of art ; and from being copied, in its origin, immediately from the 
Greek drama, it tvas separated from the first epic national poetry. 
The Roman drama could have only takeu its subject, in its progress 
towards improvement, front the latter. Whether, and how far 
this may have been the case, v c shall hope to prove hereafter. 

.S'. 
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DISSERTATIO DE VARIIS BASSIS , quo- 
rum mentio in vetcribus Scriptoribus et Monumentis 
facta cst . 


Part II. — [Continued from No. LX.] * 

“ C/« BASSUS Grammaticus. Scripsit lib. de Grig* Pocabb., 
quein cilat Gell. N. Jl. 2, 4. 3, 19.” [‘ C. Bassus, .scripsit 

libros de O rigiue Vocah alarum , Gell. 2, 4.’ Jo. Glandorpii 
Guam. Hist. Rom. p. J08. ‘ Cajus , Gramm, de Oi ig^f'ocab. 

citatur a Gell. 11, 17.* Matth. Aimerich. 1. c . p. 74.] tl Cila- 
tur ctiaiii □ Luctautio Div. Inst . 1. et ab uliis. Sunt qui coil- 
tcudaut, eum non Cajum , sed Gubiuni fuisse nuncuputum, et 
(} pruMiournis a Iibrams conimutalam in C.« Citatur G. Bassus 
a Macrob. Sat. 1,9. 3, (i. Scripsit de L)iis. Fulgent. Plan- 
ciades Gramm, eitat eum in Suti/ns. ,Fx quo uitelhgcre esl, 
eum Poetam Satyneum fuisse. Pjus Origg. drsiderantur. 
Aliqui eum Gravium vocant : quae varietas ex eo oritur, quod 
Pom. pncnomina sola prima litera consiguarc solebant, ct stupe, 
loco G y Cy et contra usurpabaut, cum ante Carbilium C pro G 
scribcrc■tllr. ,, Malih. Aimcricli. /. c. p. (il. “ Citatur etiam in 
Pmidedis Gajus pro Cajus, qui scripsit ad Edictum Provin- 
ciate, plures libros : vide in Dig. 1. .5. tit. 3. de Petit, liar ” 
Idem p. 74. cf. et p. 130. Jo. L. Lydus de Mensibus p. 57 . : 
<PgovTYjio$ Ss h tcw ling) * /lyaXfjtaTwv stpogov avrov (tov * Ictvvbv ) 
oisiai too 7T avro; %povov Tuy%txveiv, xai tolvtyi 8«i5sxa/3cojxov elvai tov 
auToO vaov xoltol tov t«3v / u,Tjvaiv otpiQ[J.ov’ 6 8e fatoc Bourvog ev too 
lisp) Ssu tv Sotlpovu avrov elvoti vopofe i reraypoevov end tov aepog, xoti 
8i* auTOv rag Tcbv ctvfjpuiTT'jov su%ag avapspstr^on T0i$ XgSlTTOfrr TCCJ7YI 
SluopQo; elvoti X=ysTai ex te ty, g npog Yjfjooig ex re TYjg 7T gbg Qsovg otyecog. 
“ Gabius Bassos, e cujus Commeutariis histoiiain de equo Se- 
jano refert Gell. 3, 9- Libros is de Origin c Per bar am cdidit, 
e quibus idem Gell. quaedani affert 2, 4. 3, Ip. 5, 7. Sed Ga- 
vins est ap. Macrob. Floruit tempore Trajani. Vide Voss. 
Hist. Lat. 1, 20,.*’ Nic. Lloyd. Diet, llist. Geogr. Pott. 
“ Adlr.cc fuit et Gabius Bassus: e cujus Commeutariis histo- 
riam de equo Sejano refert Gell. 3, 9. Libros is de Originc 
Verborum et Vocabuforum edidit, e quibus idem Gell. qinedam 
affert 2, 4. 3, l<). .5, 7. ct 1J, 17. quo uno m loco Gavius di- 
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citur, qtii alibi ei Gubins. Sed Gavins cst ct aj». Macrob. ['a 
quo discimns, etiam lilmun scripsis.se de Diis. Locus est Sat. 
L IJJ.i — * Gavius Bassus in cu hbro, quem de T)iis composuit, 
Janum hifrontem fingi ait, quasi superuni atque infmim janito- 
rem; eundeni quadnformein, quasi univer.su dimata innjestate 
compleximi.’ idem Sat. 3, (>. quo loeo exponit, cur Iferciili 
sipcrto capite sacia fjanl, inter alia iuquit : — 1 Hoc amplius ad- 
dit Gavius Bassus; iccirco enim hoc iieri dicit, quia ara maxima 
ante adventum iKneae in Italia constitute est, qua? hi me riturn 
velandi capitis invenit.’ Ncc dubito quin et eundeni Bassmn, 
et idem de Diis opus, signet La cl ant. de T\ 11. I, C2.: — ‘ C. 
Bassus Fatuani noniiuataui tradit, quod mulicnbus fata cunoie 
consuevisset, nt Faumis viris.’ Ncc movet, quod hie, uli et ap. 
AJacrob. 3, 18. (\ Bassus dicatur. Nani ulrobique puns 

fuit Gavius; unde librarius, quia Gavii nomen ignoraiet, Cqjus 
effecit: eaque occasio fuit, cur dtiuccps nola C. piadigeretur. 
Fulgctitius Plauciades in B) piicat woe Sennoui • autiqui cit.it 
G avium s. Gabium Basnuu, m bating, nidtquc lute \erba dc- 
proinit: Ret vim coufbdinule, mm te nauci jacio, in ea Lbi- 
lione, quam cum Noimvlladr. Junius exinbuit, item ilia, quam 
ante cum Ilvgino ct alii** i lervneius excudit, pio Gabius legas 
Gaibius; sed pciperam, cum nulla gens Gafina fucut apud Ro- 
manos, At Gaviain fuis^c, coguostimus <x V. Gavio, muiii- 
cipe Cosano, cive Romano, quern Verres Mcssatue in cruccni 
egit. Qua dc re multa Cic. in / err. 5” [ (i I . \ ide Finest. 

Ctav. Cic. p. i04, L nomine auteni Gubius dedunmtur Ga~ 
bienus, Gabiuius , Gubiniauus, de quibus vide Krut^t. t. e. ; 
Matth. Aimerith. Spec. vet. Rom. [.it depeithiu: ief an' hue 
fatentis p. 130. ; et Jo. Ghmdmp. Quoin. Ih*t. Rant. p. 373-3., 
ubi etinm hoe legitm : — * Gaibius Bass us, Rot fa Safipims 
antiquus, quor/iodo senhutit U i ammatio. j u Gavius \uo 
Bassus, Gtllio aliisquc niMiioialiis vixenl Ti.tjam temporihus, 
si, (ut etiam Camo exutimat Bmendd. I, 7.) Incut is Gabius 
Bassus, qm Political ora; prrefeetus hut: dr; quo Plin. lip. 10, 
18. 32. et Trujaiius lip. amoeba-a.” G. Jo. Voss, de Hist. 
JiUt . 1, 22, p. 113. “ G abun Bassus, pi refee/us one Politics? 

sub Trnjano, Plin. ( Up.) ]0, (IS. 32. 33.)’’ Jo. Ghmdorpii 
Orwm. Hist. Rom. p. 3 73. 

Saltjus Bassus. “ Paura admodum amplius de Sosiano 
lfgiinus. Post quern erat Salejus Bassus, qm in paugendis hc- 
roicis per Inec tempora clarnit, amalus vero in primis a Vespa- 
siano, atque ab co quiiiqiiaginla sestertiis donutus, ct pnUcrca 
positus inter lllustria inonuincntu, quia ct ilium Com. Tac. m 
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Hist or Us 1 * * egregium Poetani, et prajclarissimum Vatem nuncu- 
pat ; alia instipcr multa idem Cornelius in eo, qui est de Oratt. 
J)ia/ogo. Aleminit item Cabins Quinti!., qui cjus quideui 

vehement* et poeticum ingeuiutn cclcbrat, sed quod tamen nec 
seneclute esset maturum.” L. Grog. Gvraldus 1. c. p. *241. 
“ Sale/us JJassus Quintiliano inter Kpicos Puiitas icceiisctur, 
qui ilii vehement et poeticum ingcniuni tribuit, bed quod sene- 
ctute, quomodo nec Valerii Flacci, non matuiuerit. Tacitus 
non niodo Poetam egregium et absolutissimum, sed etiam virum 
optimum vocat. Kxiguo tciutiquc ccnsu vixissc, Juvenalis indi- 

iat Sat. 7, (79* 

Con fait us fauna jaccat Lucanus in hortis 

Marnwrcis ; til Serrano te unique Salejo 

Gloria quaniatibet quid erit, si gloria tanturn est? 

Chi ul. salino: v. Rupcit. Kxc. p. 333.) sed in magua existima- 
tionc et gloria. Ve^pasianus Imp. non ferens banc viri inopiam, 
pro sua liberuliiate oOO st slcrlia Basso donavit, quemadmodum 
est nuctor Com. Tat.*' Jo. Giandorpii Onom. Hist. Horn. 
p. 737. » 

“ Sa/ajus Hass us,” [iino Salty us,] “ Orator , et Poet a Lyri- 
a is. cujus mgemoet eruditioue eaptus Vespusianus, Imp. ininuue 
piodigus, ei l. ami sestertia laigitus est. Ita in Dial.de Oratt., 
ubi tju^ in pungendis cai minibus excelleulia connnendatur, ut 
etiam a Quimil. L. 10. Iinpuatoris dono (jus egeslas, qua pre- 
niebntur, ut dintm in Dial, tic Oratt., fuit non partini subievata.” 
Matili. Aimeiu-h. / r. p. (i 1. <l Hassns, Pacta, de quo pnet iare 
Tac. Dial.dc Ora tore Jo. Glaiuiorpii Onom. IJisl. Horn. 
p. 13d. “ Sate jus I > ass us Vcspasiani awo floruit, non semel 

uienioralus I'm no, sive alteri in Dial, de Causis Corr. VJoq., 
ubi intei alia sie amiias Apriini loqueulem : — * Qcis enini nescit 
nemiiiem niiln conjuncliorem esse et usu amiritiu:, et asbidmtate 
coulubmiu. quam Salejmn Bassmii, cum optimum viium, turn 
absoiuUbsmmm poelam?' Ft Fabius L. 10.: — 4 Vebemens et 
poeticum iiigcnium Salejo Bas«o, ncc ipsuin senecuite matu- 
lum.’” iNic IJomI. Diet. Hist. Geogr . Poet., qui sua sumsit 
e G. Jo. Vossio de Hist. Jail. 1, { l l l. p. 1 13. 

4< Salejus Passu* us teinporibus Bonne claruit, quibus in elo- 
queutia nobiles habiti sunt JDomitius Afer, Julius Secundus, 


1 “ Nus(|uam S.iloji Bas&i meminit Tac. in Hi* tor us. Vcium de eo in 

ricgautibsimo Dial, de Oratt. ( 5 . et [t.\ quem Tacito lubcrii adsci utruii-’* 

riiulus Coluinetius. Aufiiiu tamen Bassi meminit Tacitus. 
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Trachalus, et Vibius Crispus. Ingenio inagno fuit, et in versi- 
bus componendis vehementer excitato. Inter eos Poetas relatus 
est, qui carmen heroicum dccantarunt. Qiiintiliaiius Val. Flac- 
cum, Salejum Bassum, et Rabirium inter Epicos nominat, quo 
loco Virgilium, Ennium., ac Lucaiium ponit. Laudatur ab an- 
tiquis magnopere Salejtis : uequc tantuni ut vir optimus, serl ut 
Pocta egregius atquf absolutissimus, Coluit preccipua benevo- 
lentia et usu contubernii Lucauuni Cordubensem, ct Julium 
Secundum, qui inter suminos Oratores sua; aetatis celebratur. 
Casar uutetn Yespasiamts pluiimi fecit Saleji ingciiiuni ulque 
doctrinam, tantunique illi concessit, ut inter lllustria moiiumenta 
positum sit, Augiisium V espasianum qumquagiuta N-S. elargi- 
tuni fuisse Salejo Basso, propter iugeuiiiin, singularcmquc rru- 
diiionnn. l)e quo senbuntm complma a Com. Taeito. Ju- 
venalis quoque m Sati/ris de hoc Salejo nieminit, eumque tradit 
maxime uobilcm fuisse, sed exiguo ac fenui censu. liar de 
Salejo Pocta legitims.” P. Criiiilus dc Pdttis Cat. c. (>‘J. 
p. 485. 

“ Jun. s. Jui Bassus laudatur a M. Seneca tanquain Dccta - 
motor in Proaen/io L. 10., nbi etiam ejus vitia uonnnlla notat/’ 
Maul). Ainiern.li. /. c. p. (>3. 

u Julius J hiss us, Viator Angusti lemporibus, ex ctijus I)e- 
clamationibus plurimu exccrpta liabemus ap. M, Senecam, qui 
et in Prof. L. 5. Conti ov . 1 horninem disertum * vocat. Scd 
addit : — 1 Cui demptam veliin, quam conseclabatui, amaritudi- 
nem ct simuiationem actionis oratoriue. Nihil indcceutnis, quam 
ubi Scholastirtis foium, quod non novit, imitatur.’ ” Nic. 
Lloyd. Diet. Jltst. Ceogr. Poet . 

“ Jlassus, Declam at or , citatur Senec*t- lJeclamntionum I. 10. 
ut consectator amaritudinis et simulationis actionis oratorio;. 
Varie autem idem nonunatur, nunc J'ulvius Bassus, nunc Joint « 
Bassos , nunc SepuUtus .** Jo. Glandorpii Ottnw. Hist. Raw. 
p. 158. Ergo, secundum hunc Auctorem, idem est Jun. s. 
Jul. Bassos Declamator , qui Jo/. Bossus Orator . 

“ Junius Bassus , A sinus appcllatus vulgo ob stuporem lidi- 
culosque mores, A dag. p. 178.” Tobin? Magiri Bpoiuftnolognmi 
Criticum p. 38. “ Junius Bassus floruit lemporibus Neroms 
aut Vespasiani, homo dicacissunus, unde Asians A/bus vocuba- 
tur, teste Fabio 0, 3. de risu. Ncmpe A sums quidem ob inep- 
tias, sed A/bus ob jucundilatein, uti Turuebus interprelatur, f 28, 
#.). Vide Voss. Hist. Lot.. 1, 22.” Nic. Lloyd. Did. Hist. 
Ceogr. Poet. “ Junius Bassus , homo inprimis dicax. As/ nos 
A/bus. Quintil. 6, 4. Quaicnle Domitia Passicni, quod incu- 
sans ipsius soides, calicos cam vcteics diaict \cndeit solcit ; 
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noil Hercules, inquit Bassus, hoc unquam dixi, sed emere te 
solere. Ibidem.” Jo. Glandorpii O/iom. Hist. Rom . 499. 

“ Qtiemadmodum autem Aujidius hie Bassus cum Aujidiis 
aliis confundi non debet, ita quoque distinguendus hie Bassus 
ab aliis Bassis. luprimis ab Julio Basso, qui et ipse August! 
a?vo fuit: et ab Junio Basso, qui fuit temporibus Neronis aut 
Vespasiatii. Ex Julii Bassi Dec lama tionibus plurima excerpta 
habemus ap. M. Senecam. Qui et in praef. 1.5. Controv. * ho- 
miuem disertum’ vocat: sed addit : — * Cui demtam velim, quam 
consectabatur, atnaritudineni et simulationem actionis oratorio 1 . 
Nihil iiideceniius, quam ubi scholasticus forum, quod non uovit, 
iuiitatur.’ Junius Bassus, homo erat dicacissimus, unde Asinus 
Albus vocabutur: ut idem Fabius auctor est 6, 3. de Risu. 
Ncmpe Asinus quidem ob iueplias; sed Albus ob jucunditatem, 
ut Turn, iuterpretatur, Advers . 28, 35. II uuc Vespasiani aevo, 
vel non inulio ante, vixisse colligo ex istis Fabii veibis, quae eo- 
dern capite leguiitur : — * Id porro, quod dicitur, aut est lascivutn 
et hilare, qualia Galb.e pleraque ; aut contunieliosum, qualm 
nuper Junii Bassi; aut asperuni, qualia Cassii Severi; aut lene, 
qualia Domitii Afn.’ Foitasse tameu Julius rescr. Is supe- 
lioris fuerit lilius. Sane ap. Plin. Ep. 4, 9- lego : — c Causani 
per hos dies dixit Julius Bassus, homo laboriosus, et adversis 
suis clams. Accusatus est sub Vespasiano a privatis duobus; 
ad senatum remissus, diu pependit ; tandemque absolutus vindi- 
catUssque est. r ritum tiinuit: ut Domitiani amicus a Domitiano 
relegalus est/ Vide et quae sequuntur. Etiain 10, 64. : — 
* Est enim adductus ad me in perpetuum relegatus ab Julio 
Baiso Proconsule: ego, quia sciebam acta Bassi rescissa, da- 
tumquc a scuutu jus omnibus, de quibus ille illiquid constituisset, 
ex integro agendi duntaxat per biennium, interrogavi bunc, quern 
rclegarat, an adnsset, docuissctque Procousulcm : negavit.* v 
G. Jo. Voss, de Hist. Lai. 1, 22. p. 114, “ Julius Bassus, 

accusatus sub Vespasiano el absolutus, relegatur a Domitiano, 
quern Nerva revocavit. Sub eo sortitus Bithyniam, iterumque 
accusatus a proviucialibus, videlicet quod quaedam ut amicus 
accepisset, cum lex vetet munera accipere, defensus est a Plinio 
et absolutus, Ep. 4, (9.) ad Ursum. Arta tamen illius rescissa 
sunt, 10, (64. 05.)” Jo. Glandorpii Onorn. Hist. Rom. p.485. 
Vide Plin. Ep. 5, 20. 0, 29* Sed Julius iste Bassus Piinii 
junioris, qui Bithyniam sortitus, nec infer Auctores relatus est 
ab eo, perperam a G. Jo. Vossio /. c. confusus est cum Junio 
Basso, Auctore, quern Quintiliauus notavit. 

“ Bassus alter. Poet a , Martialis a*qualis, ad quem est Mart. 
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Epigr. 5, (54.) quo indicatur, eum Scriptorem fuisse Traga- 
diarum” Matth. Aimerich. /. c. p. 63. Epigr . cst hoc 

Ad Bassurn , vilem Puctam. 

Colchid A quid scribis, quid scribis , amice, Thyesten ? 

Quid tibi vel N i o b e, Basse, vel Andromache? 

Materia est, ntihi crede , tuis aptissima chartis 

Deucalion, vel* si non placet hie , Phaeton. 

Epigr . 3, 47. est de Basso, cujus rus sterile irridet: 58. de Villa 
Faust ini ad Bassurn : 76. in Rassum, Amatorem Vet alarum: 
5, 24. ad Bassurn jicturn Equilem : 6, 09. de Bassa , temulenti 
Bassi Film : 7, 93. incipit, Conditus hie ego sum, Bassi dolor , 
(Jrbicus infarts : 8, 10. de Basso, qui Vestes e me rat, nec solve - 
rat: 9j 103. in Bassurn Avaruni: 1 1, 98. ad Bassurn, de'Ba- 
siatoribus , quos effugere Nemo posset : 1 2, 99. in Bassurn Pcc- 
diconem . 

“ Ventidius Bassus . Is t* mulioiie Praetor, Tiib. PI. Pont. 
Max. et Cos. evasit, raro exemplo conjunctae cum virtute feli- 
citatis. Idem, post nuiltas feliciter obilas niililares expedi- 
tioues, primus lionise ite Parthis triumphavit. Hie triuniplnis, 
et mutiia amplissima, quibus est pcrfunctus, ostendunt emu sin- 
gulari prudentia, magna eloquentia, insigni doctrina, et militari 
virtute, aliisque dotibus claruisse, quibus obrueie mn/ionis nomen 
et ministerium non potuit. In eum euini scripts et disseminata 
per urbem fuerunt Satynca lifec. carmina, cum Consul fuit de- 
signate : 

•' Concurrite omnes auspices ” [al. aug tires] “ artispices, 
Portentum inusitatum conjiatum cst recctts ; 

Nam mulos quifricabat, Consul factus est." 

“ Verum is ? qui mulos in humili fortuua olim fricabat, egre- 
gius miles, et dux factus, tribus pradiis Parlhos profligavit, gu- 
bernante Asiam M. Ant.: Parthos, inquam, in quibus tot cladi- 
bus Romani affecti fuerant non sine magna Rom. nominis igno- 
miiiia. Vide Crassus in C. Vir iste egregius moriens publico 
funere fuit elatus, qui honos paucis Roma; impertiebatur.” 

Matth. Aimerich. /. c. p. 62. Vide Joseph. 1, 728-9. 732. 2, 
89. 93. “ Ventidius Bassus, ex Picentibus, loco humili natus, 

triumphante Pompejo Strabone ante cuftus in sinu matris cap- 
tivee actus est, sordideque victuni quasi vit et invenit coinparan- 
dis tmilis*&c vehiculis. Sic cum Csesare in Gallias profectus, et 
post Consulatuni Pontificatum quoque adeptus, tandem de Par- 
this ’ triumphavit, Suet. ap. Gell. 15, 4. Plut. Antonio etc. 
Schol. Juvenal. 7, 199* Ventidius ex mulioae , iuquit, Dicta ~ 
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toris, opitulante Antonio et Augusto, usque to provectus est, ut 
ei crederetur Partkicum helium. Poeta incertus: Concnrrite 
etc. Juvenal. /. c.: Ventidius quid enirn , quid Tullius ? anne 
aliud quam Sidus, et occulti miranda potentia Jati ? Servis 
regna dahunt , captivis fata triumphant Nic. Lloyd, ap. Jo. 
Jac. Hofmann. Lex. Vniv . At in Lloydii Editioue, qua uti- 
mur, Londini 1686., verba liaec non exstant sub vv. Bassus , 
Ventidius. " P. Ventidius Bassus , Picens genere, loco humili, 
captus cum matre a Pompejo Strabone, subactis Asculanis, ab 
eodem puer turn in triumpho ductus est. Ubi adolevit, compa- 
randis mulis ct vehiculis magistratibus, qui sortiti provincias es- 
sent, victum sibi quaesivit. In eo quaestu cognitus C. Caesari, 
et cum eo iu Gallias profectus, quod in ea provincia, et mox in 
bello civilis mandata sibi pleraque strenue fecisset, inter afiiicos 
a Csesare assumptus est. Mox Tribunus plebis ac deinde Prae- 
tor creatus est. In eo honore judicatus hostis cum Antonio, 
conjunctis partibus, non modo dignitatem recuperavit, sed et 
Pontificatiini simul et Consulatiim adeptus’est. Quam ejus 
fortunam populus his versibus notavit : 

Concurrite omnes Augures , Aruspiccs, 

Portenlum iuusitalurn conjiaium est recem , 

Nam mu lot quijricahat , Consul fact us est. 

Idem postea a M. Antonio praefectus Orienti, Parthos iu Syriani 
irrumpentes tribus pradiis fudit, omniumque primus de Parthis 
triumphavit. Obita vero morte publico fuuereelatus est. Cell. 
15, 4. et, ante ilium, Liv. 127. et sqq. Val. Max. 6, 10. Plin. 
7, 4. Flor. 4, 4. Dion 47.” Jo. Glandorpii Onorn. Hist, 
liom. p* 888. 


OBSERVATIONS ON 

Greek lambic , Trochaic , and Anapaestic Verse. 


A few years ago I communicated to you for insertion in your 
Journal a variety of observations on Greek Hexameter Verse, 
particularly that of Homer, on a principle somewhat new, and 
not generally recognised by editors and critics. It appeared to 
me, on extending my inquiries into other kinds of verse, that a 
similar principle, founded on the laws of harmony, pervaded all 
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poetry both ancient and modern, and that it would account for 
a number of anomalies in the versification of the Greek Tragic 
and Comic Poets. In the following discussion 1 have confined 
my observations to lambic , Trochaic , and Jnapastic verse , and 
have endeavored to show, by a number of examples, that the 
rules generally received respecting the power of mutes and 
liquids are extremely; vague and imperfect, and depend on no 
settled principle. As Hexameter verse necessarily lequires 
a lengthened lone on the Jirst syllable of every foot, so also in 
lAMinc verse, the last ol an Iambus , Spoudaus , and Auapccs- 
tus , and the first of a Dactylc , require a lengthened tone in the 
recitation to picserve the harmony of the verse. In Trochaic 
verse , the lengthened tone is given to the Jirst of a True haus, a 
Spoudaus, and a Dactylc , and to the last of an Aiiapastus. In 
TVn a PiKSTic verse, the lclui s falls on the last of an A no past us, 
and on the Jirst of a Spoudaus and a Dactyle . 1 These lules, 
diffeiing in some respects fiom those w hu h l)a\\cs laid down 
in his Miscellanea fL'ntica, have been generally lecogni'scd as far 
as tliev apply to syllables naturally long; but their application 
to shoit vowels piecediiig certain mutes and liquids, and even 
befoie single consonants, has never, so far as 1 know, been pro- 
perly ascertained. .No critic befoie Dawes’ time appeals to 
have established any mles respecting the power of the Ictus 
Metricus, or the practice of the Attic Poets in lengthening and 
shortening vowels before pariiculai mutes and liquids. As the 
science of Prosody was not so well understood in his time as in 


1 According to Dawes, in his Miscellanea Ciitica, sect. 5, the Ictus, in 
Iambic veise, falls on the middle of a Tnbrachys and a Dactylc. In 
Trochaic, on the first of a Tnbrachys and Aiiapa.Mus: and in Anapustic, 
on ilie penultimate of a Dactyle and l’roceleusmancus. If by ih^ term 
Ictus Metricus be understood, the lengthened tone given to urn/ particular 
syllable, to preserve t he ty thru and harmony of the verse, in which sense I 
understand i*, then Dawes’ account ol the Ictus on these feet must, I 
apprehend, be incoirect : because it is absurd to say that the middle syl- 
lable of a Tiibrachys, or tin. penultimate of a Dactyle can be pronounced 
with a lengthened tone. The Tnbrachys, in my opinion, as consisting 
pf three short syllables, can have no Ictus or lengthened tone on any one 
of them, nor (an a Dactyle or Anapastus have the Ictus on any of their 
short syllables. Dawes, T apprehend, confounded the Ictus and the ac- 
cent together; two things totally distinct. lie was equally wrong, in my 
judgment, in stating that in Anapaestic verse the Spondteus took the Ictus 
on the last syllable. This kind of verse so nearly resembles Hexameter, 
that I have no doubt, with tire exception of the Anapa-stus itself, it re- 
quires the lengthened tone on the first, both of a Spondxus and a Dac- 
tyle. A few deviations will be afterwards pointed out, 
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the present day, we need not be surprised that in some respects 
his rules were incorrect, as they were founded on no general 

principles, but merely on what appeared to him to be the uni- 
form practice of the Attic Poets. We might, however, have 
expected something more definite and precise from those who 
succeeded him, and not mciely a number of deviations pointed 
out, which seem to unsettle every thing previously established. 
His two rules respecting the position of short vowels before 
mutes and liquids, I shall give in his own words. 

I. Vocalis brevis ante vel tenues, quas vocunt, consonantes * f x, r, vel 

aspirata*, <p, 9 , srqucnle quavis liquida; uti et ante medias yS, y, &, se- 

quenie f, svllabun brevem perpetuo claudit. 

II. Vo* alts bicvis ante consonantes inedias /3, y, sequente^quavis 
liquid x pra-icT unirarn p, syllahatn brevem miriquain terminal, sed se- 
quentnmi consonarum ope longam semper eonstiiuit. 

The .first of these rules Dawes meant to apply to the Comic 
Poets, the other both to the Comic and Tragic X > oels. Poi son, 
who soon perceived that Dawes’ rules, though general, were not 
universal, does not appear from any remarks to be found in his 
annotation 1 *, to have had distinct and correct notions of the sub- 
ject. In a note on the (i4th line of the Orestes of Euripides, 
lie says, " (juanqunm enini saepc syllabus natura breves positione 
pioilucunt Tiagiti, longi libentius coinpiunt, adeo ut tria prope 
cxcmpla corrcptarnm invenias, ubi niimn modo extet prochicta- 
iiim. SeU lioc genus hcentidj, in verbis scilicet non composite, 
quaha tejcvov, n otrpbc, ceteris longe frcqueiilius est. Karins multo 
syilaba piodticilur in verbo composiio, si in ipsam juncturam 
cadit, ut in 7rQ\v%gv<rQ$ f Andr. 2. Eadem par&imotna in aug- 
mentis producendis utuntur, ut in hU\ui<r=v } Sup. 12. xsxXijcrflai, 
Sophocl. Elect. J(jG. Rarior adhuc liceulu est, ubi pra*pusitio 
verho jungitur ut in uvorpovot, Phueuis. o<D« S«?d ubi verbum 
in brevem vocaleni desinit eanique dine consonantes excipiuut, 
quit* bievem manere patiantur, vix credo exunpla indubiti: fidei 
inveimi posse, in quibus syllaba ista pioducatur.” Tliat these 
observations can in general he supported by examples, admits 
of do doubt. Still the question lecurs, ‘ Uad the Attic poets 
no principle to guide them, in lengthening or slioi telling syllu* 
blcs terminating with certain mutes and liquids ?' I answer, that 
they ceitainly had, and that tliey acted on a similar principle 
with the Epic Poets will, 1 imagine, be rendered indubitable 
from the following induction of examples. Kefore, however, 
proceeding with the main argument, 1 shall endeavor to show, 
from several proofs, that Porson was incorrect in stating, “that 
in compound words, a short vowel before a mute «rid a liquid 
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was rarely lengthened, 1 si in ipsam juncturam cadit / and that 
when a word ends with a short vowel before the next beginning 
with a mute and a liquid, scarcely a legitimate example can be 
produced where it is lengthened.” The following prove the 
contrary. Sophocl. Elect, v. 9* #a<rxeiv Mvxyvag rag woA v^gu- 

-i - -i - * ** “i 

aovg opav. Sophod. Elect. 1 190. Tig yap <r 9 avayxrj t ps irporpe - 

irei (SpoTcuv * iEschyl. Pronielh. v. (24. l H xoixiAsipMov vu£ «9ro- 

xpu\ psi Qaog, Aristoph. A v. 2 11. AepecrQs pDAa p.vp(a xpiQorpayuiv. 

* "i w -i - -r-i -"i 

In this example, not only is the o of the compound xprforpaytov 
lengthened before the rp, but the a of pugin, the last letter 
of the word, is made long before the xp of the following. To 
these might be added several other examples both from the 
Tragic and Comic Poets. In Porson’s own example from the 
Phoenissae, the o of the preposition in the compound cnroTpoirot 
is lengthened by the ictus, as we find the same vowel shoit in 
«T 0 TpeVei. Eurip. Orest. 404. ~e[ivu) yag EinralliVTa $ cbroTgeVe* 

Xeynv. 

The following show, that a short vowel at the end of a word 
is frequently lengthened before a mute and a liquid. Sophocl. 
(Edip. Tyr. 427- Z7g07r»jAaxitV crow yap oux ear j /Sporaiv. Euiip, 

Iph. Aul. IGOQ. ’Airpo<r$oxr}Tu 6e fiporolg, Sophocl. (Edip. Col. 

1314. Aop\ xpaTuvwv. Sophocl. Anlig. 1107. Api vuv t«S’ eA0«Jv 

he akkam Tpene, Eurip. Elect. 1038, y Apu x\6ovra f ptjrsp. 

Sophocl. Aj. 1 109. *0 To^oTYjg eoixsv ou Gfuxgu Qgoviiv. Erfuidt, 

in order that Poison's rule might not be violated, has <r puxpov 
fpovslv, contrary to the general idiom of tlie language and the 
best authorities. In the Persaj of Aeschylus, both Blomfield 
and Elmsley read Sspfijj S’ s/xbg iraig, wv veog veov ^povsi, instead of 
via Qgovii. The latter in the lleracl. of Euripides, v. 387, reads 
tr/Mxpdy ppovwv, instead of crptixpa <ppovu 3v, the common and the 
genuine expression, in almost every instance where the adverb 
is used to qualify the verb, the plural form of die adjective is 
employed. Thus Eurip. Med. 1126. Ti Qrjg; Qpovelg ph ogia. 
Orest. 791* 'tig eycoh* arriog <r?, r/xixga fgovTi^cov d^Aou. 

• ‘ i ‘ w i " w i~ *i * w i 

I. In lambic verse the Attic poets never lengthened a short 
vowel before the mutes and liquids, with the exception of 0A, 
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y\, yn, yv f Sft, ?», unless they formed the second syllable of the 
loot, when the harmony of the verse required the vowel to be 
pronounced with a lengthened tone. That this rule is well 
founded, will, 1 hope, appear from the following instances. 
Sophocl. Phil. 297. *AW* ev irsTponn tt ergov exr plfloov ftoXig. 

-1 - -1 - -1 

In this example we have a difference of # quantity in the same 
syllable of the same word. In weTpo*<n, the vowel retains its 
natural time before the mute and liquid ; in irerpov, on the con- 
trary, it is lengthened before the same mute and liquid, because 
the harmony of the verse requires in that syllable a lengthened 
tone. The s in the noun itmXog has its quantity varied on the 
same principle; thus, Eurip. Hecub. 432. Kaput?, 'OBwrtreu, /x , 
upQiQe'ig xotga niir \oig. Id. 999- I7ou 8»)Ta; 7rE7r\cov ends tj xpvtyxr 

?X et S\ sec the Medea of the same poet, v. 954. where the e is 
short; in v. 945, it is long. The a in the oblique cases of irotTvip, 
is long only when it occurs in the second syllable of the Iambic 
foot ; and the 0 in the noun 07 rXov in the same manner ; thus, 
Sophocl. Phil. 365. 7a S' oirX* uttyitohv tov iraTQog, rot r aW* ot 

"i - - -j - -1 

yv. Id. 368. IIoltqu) sXe<r0ar toov 8’ ottKcov xsivwv atvyp' Id. 436. 

* -1 « -1 - -| 

IJaTpoxXog, og <rou nxTpbg ra $fArara. In the Patronymic 

’Arpeltyg there is the same variation. Sophocl. Philoct. 322. 
Kelvotg 'ArpsiBalg, tyit ' Olv<r<reuig fiU. Id. SQ2. Aoyog XsXexr xt 

“ "I “ “I 1 ' v w " 

7rug m *08* *ATpsI8acg rruyaiv. In the noun tskvov also, Sophocl. 
- 1 “ * 1 

CEdip. Tvr. v. 1. *fl rexva Kx Sjxou. Id. v. 6. 'A 'yd Sixaiwv ultj 
- -1 

wap’ ayyeXav, tskvx. In the adjective pouxpbg, Sophocl. Philoct. 
307. 'Ev too potxpw yivoir. Id. 492. KxxziQsv ou poi j uotxebg eig 

J i - J , - *i w -1 - -1 

OItijw oroAof. The e of vexpog is varied in a similar way. It is 
short in the following, Eurip. Hec. 393. Fa/a vexgcp re rep. See 

also Eurip. Suppl. 132. Alcest. 740. long in the Hecub. 675. 
* Arap ti vexpov rov8g pooi I7oXt/fev»jf. See also Alcest. 723. Suppl. 

“ m \ w “i 

118. In the compound xt skvo$ there is the same variety, not 
only in lambic, but also in Anapaestic verse. Eurip. Alcest. 
672. "Hitt oux etrexvog xotrQavwv a\Ko ig Boftov. Id. 903. Zrjkw 8' 
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uyot[Aov$ urexvovg ts fiporwv. The u of the verb vjS gifa is also 

-,ww w w- 

varied. Eurip. Orest. 430. Ofirol p uppitjovr, m ?roAi$ tuvvv 
xXmj. Id. Med. 77 5. 'E^po l<n iraiSotg roug efioug xotUvfipltrcti, 
Eurip. Alcest. 23. Aslirw pLeXaQpoov rcbvle piATangv 0 Ts*y»jv. — 29« 

- “i - “i - -i - -i “ v “ 

Ti <ru irgbg fishaSgoig; See also Sophocl. Phil. 1410. 1435. To 

these might be added innumerable other examples. 

Let us next inquire, whether this principle can be extended 
to the doubtful vowels in certain words, when unsupported by 
mutes and liquids. The noun \ut pig has the quantity of the i 
varied, in different places. In the Promcth. Vinctus of TEschy- 

lus, v. 38G, the i is long. ' Opyr\g voowijc si<riv larpo) Aoyoi. So 

v _ _ ( V V - 

also in the Ion. of Euripides, v. 740. Svvex7tovov<tcc xcoXov iarpog 

v ~i - -i - _ i w r “i 

yevoi, But in the 'Supplices of the same Poet, v. 264, it is 
short. *.4 A A* u>g locrpov t«*'8\ So also in the Troades, v. 1224, 

"i *'“i 

and Ilippol. 2<jG. It is remarkable that the A in the noun 
,J ApY)g, Mars , undergoes the same change of quantity as in epic 
poetry. Every one is acquainted with the noted line in Homo, 
II. E. 455. ’'Apsg, "Ape;, f3p0T0A0tys r paxifove, Tei^etnwAijTa. Ill 

the first 11 Apeg the A is long, in the other it is short. The same 
change of quantity is observable in the two following laics of 
the ‘Eatac e?n Brfiug of iEschylus. In v. 230 it is long. Toutco 

yap *Agr[g fiovxeTui Qofiw |3gOTwv. In v. 408 it is short. SirotgTwv 

“ “i • “ “i 

8’ kis avSpwv, cLv ^Apvjg l^s/craTo, It is also short in v. 493, and 

in the 1417th line of the Phoenissae of Euripides. The a of the 
adverb ael is subject to the same variation. Porson, in a note 
on v. 1 10’4 of the ilecuba of Euripides, remarks: ft Rectc hu- 
jus vocis penultimam communem esse stutuit Piersomis ad 
Moerin, p. 231.” The a, however, is common in no other way 
than other short vowels, which are lengthened when they occu- 
py a certain situation in the verse; thus, in the ilecuba of Eu- 
rip. 1 164. the a is long, TolovV b 8* ue) fuvTuycJv hlcrrarai ; and 

- -i "i 

id the Medea, v. 45G. Kkyab p*\v fiounkzwv ^v^qv^zvouv. lu v. 
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458. of Poison's edition it is short, as in many other places. 

■Su 8* ouk uvletg ficoptoig, Xeyovtr otel. 

~ i w ~r -i —» - -i “ ~ * 

It is well known that the a in the accusative of such words 
as 0ij<rsu$, 'OpQeug, fiountevg, is sometimes short, but more fre- 
quently long. Some wise critics content themselves with the 
supposition, that it is lengthened by following the analogy of 
the genitive in song. If this were the case, why was not the a 
changed into its own long vowel vj, in the same manner as the o 
of the genitive into the to ? The difference of quantity must, 1 
apprehend, be accounted for on no other principles. In the 
following lines the a of the accusative is short. Eurip. llecub. 

870. Sitv TatiarSe tov e/xov tpoviu Tifj.copv)<rou.ai. Id. Elect. 509* 
- 1 - - w , - - w r “i • 

Aeijov, t / low av Qovea. Titralfiyv irarpog. See Sophocl. Trachin. 

“ “I w “ I _ « - 

1207. CEdip. Col. 1055. Aristoph. Vesp. 1206. "Ots tov 8 po- 

|tte« cSv fiovnoug fri. The noun 8 pojiiot, 1 would here 

consider not forming an Anapajstus, i>ut a Trybrachys, and 
therefore the a retains its natural quantity. In a variety of 
others, the last vowel is lengthened solely in consequence of the 
situation it occupies in the foot; thus, Aristoph. Plut. 1182. 
Ka) [j.=tsx<x\€i tov lepecf vuv 8’ ou8s slg. Eurip. Hippol. 1148. 

W W| W — | I I 

iloi yijg txvaxra rrph Syria (xohcLv. Sophocl. Philoct. 36 1 . Tov 

- W W, W W -| W -J - - 

oux et ovtu XJLvr \4yiAAea ttolXiv. See also Eurip. Androm. 

n w “i ■ -i v _ i “~i - ~ 

12, ‘16 and 543. Words of this description have frequently the 
two last vowels, which arc both naturally short, conti acted into 
one long syllable. Thus Eurip. Alcest. 25. 'Isqeol Quvovtcqv, 

ww '~ i 

Phoeiiiss. 927. Msvoixetx tovI* 8=7. Id. 1 1 B 1 . 'Ooob 8e Tv- 

- “i “ “i -i “i w 1 -i “ -i 

8 eot xoti wotpot.j'jrKrToig 7rvKvovg. In Trochaic verse the same vowels 

■| 

are contracted. Eurip. Iph. in Aid. 1341. Tiva 8e cpeuysig, tex- 

w w w l “ “I 

vov. Iph. to> 8’ ISeiv aicr^uvOjttai. 

** v, - - -| - w, - 

It has been observed by several writers on Prosody, and by 
the English critics in general, that a short vowel in lambic verse 
must sometimes be pronounced as a long vowel before the in- 
ceptive p, because the pronunciation of that letter seems to 
letaid the sound of the vowel. But several examples are to be 

• 
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found in which the inceptive b has no such power, when a short 
vowel precedes it in the first s\ liable of the foot. There must 
then be some other cause independent of the letter p to lengthen 
a short syllable when it forms the second of an iambus, and 
that, I apprehend, can be no other than the Ictus Metricus on 
that syllable, in the following examples the vowel remains 
abort before the inceptive p. iEschyl. Prometh. 738. Xpipw- 

rowflc paylaetriv btirepuv %6ova. Sophocl. CEdip. Tyr. 1289* 
Tbv uuriTpbs, avbwv avoai , otids pr}Ta poi. Id. v. 72. Apw v } r\ r i Qoo- 

"I w - w w, v - , w - " “i * “I 

vaiv, Ttjvtie pu(rcufjt.v)v iro%v. in several compound words the short 

“ ~i 

vou'ej preceding the p , the inceptive letter of the latter part of 
the compound, remains short. Thus Sophocl. Aj. 134. Ts\x- 

ftcuviE ircti, TYjg iEschyl. S. Theb. 933. Zooi Qovogv rog. 

~i ~~ ~i *■ ~i - - - 

In the following the short vowel before the inceptive p is length- 
ened. Eurip. Suppl. 4fil . £u 8’ oux avs£ei, %pijv 0 "’ sir) pvjrolg apex. 

Any person who attends at all to the pronunciation of the feet 
in this verse, will at once perceive that the i of the proposition 
wr» is lengthened, not in consequence of the inceptive p f but be- 
cause the harmony of the verse requires it to be pronounced 
with a lengthened tone, independent of the letter following. 

Sophocl. CEdip. Tyr. 847. Tout fotiv $ i) t tlpyov e\s e[xs piirov. 

-i - “i - -1 w “i w “i * - 

Arisloph. Pint. 34. Ovx e<r6’ ovcog b yp^a-poc etg tovto pe? tsj. See 

- 1 w -» w -I “ ” 1 - *1 - - 

also v. 1065. Sophocl. CEdip. Col. 900. Eurip. Suppl. 103. 
jEschyl. Proinetli. 1039. Aristoph. Pax, 740. To these many 
other examples could be added, plainly demonstrating, that the 
practice of modem editors in doubling the p in order to lengthen 
a short vowel, not only vitiates the orthography of the language, 
but is contrary to ancient usage. Thus we have ireptppurov %66‘ 
vog in the first line of the Plnlocteles of Sophocles, though it is 
of the same form as afjL&tgvTov of the same poet as quoted above. 
It is amusing to observe the inconsistency of the critics, in stating 
roundly, that the short vowels in examples similar to those quoted 
above are lengthened by the inceptive p, while in many com- 
pounds, the latter part of which begin with the same letter, they 
uniformly double it to make the vowel long by position. What 
difference, I w ould ask, can it make on the quantity of the 1 of 
the preposition whether it is compounded with pyrog or 
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not? If it were found separate from it, we would be told that, 
as in the example from the Ajax of Sophocles, the i was length- 
ened by means of the inceptive p. In the following line from 

the Hecuba of Euripides, 1023. BuWm ydtg onewv twv8* uvufyrj- 

j mucous, if the proposition uvu were separated from the future 
pijfc o the p would not be doubled, and we would be informed 
that the a was lengthened by the power of the inceptive p! In 
every example of a similar kind the vowel of the preposition, 
forming the first part of the compound, is the second syllable 
of the Iambic foot, and takes the ictus or lengthened tone; and 
surely the protracted tone of the vowel is more agreeable to the 
ear than the harsh and grating sound of the double p. 

Another gross violation of the orthography of the language by 
modern editors is found in such words as yzvrjrdfierQa, 3ov\dfis<r~ 
Hoc, avtx4/dfjLs'r9a, ouuYjerdjxsa-Qu, and a variety of others. No nation 
either in ancient or modern times paid more attention to the eu- 
phony of their language than the Greeks, by endeavoring as far 
as possible to gel rid of every harsh sound, and particularly by 
excluding before consonants the hissing} disagreeable sound of 
their <r. Every scholar knows the ridicule which Euripides 
incurred from the frequent repetition of the <r in the following 
line of his Medea, 47(>. * Evwvu tr, dog *<ra<riv 'JSAAijvmv oVoi. In 
forming the comparatives and superlatives of several adjectives, 
which required one of the syllables to be long, the Greeks, 
instead of retaining the <r before rspog and tolto$ , threw it out 
and lengthened the preceding vowel. Thus, instead of o-opoV- 
repog, they wrote and pronounced the word a-o^wTepog, instead of 
Qofiepoo'TEQQg, <po/3zpu>Te§og. When a long syllable preceded the 
termination in og, they merely threw out the <r before r epos and 
tut og without lengthening the o. In other instances where the 
want of the <r would have destroyed the component part of the 
word, it was retained, but the preceding consonant was either 
thrown out or converted into a vowel. Thus, instead of <rrdivs, 
the oiiginul form of the participle of the verb crr^pti, and of the 
Latin sto , the Greeks threw out the v and pronounced it oraj. 
The form of the nominative of this participle appeals to have 
been originally oravf, vtuvtu , ttuv, afterwards softened into 
o-Tug, <TTU(ra, <ttuv. In the same manner the adjective irug was 
7 Tuvg, iruvra, irocv. The participle of ti'0t)|xi was at first TtQev$, 
TiflaVa, n0sv, and afterwards, for the sake of the sound, the v, as 
in many other instances, was changed into a vowel, forming with 
the preceding a proper diphthong, viz. r*0ei;, Tidtlru, n$ev. As 
it is plain from these examples how careful the Greeks were to 
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avoid the sound of the o* in conjunction with another consonant, 
is it likely that they would spontaneously prefix it in verbs be- 
fore the termination 6a, and not rather lengthen the picceding 
vowel ? In every instance in lambic verse where the <r is inserted 
before 6a, the penultimate syllable is the second of the fool. 
Ihus Eurip. Med. 7f>4. Eevij<rojxe(er)0a, xslg obov ^e^xapisv. So- 

o " -I v "I 

phocl. Philoct. 137. Ilslfrsiv 8uvYi<rofjt,s(<r)6a firfisv civ Ksyui ; Id. 

■ 1 * V w l 

CEdip. Tyr. 84. Ta% El<rofjLe(<r)6a ^u{JLfx.eTQO$ yap dg xKustv. Id. 
Philoct. 527. 'HpSs Swot t hQsvde j3ovAofie(<r)t# 7r\iiv. It is un- 

“ ~l W ~l - V , 

necessary to multiply examples, as they occur in almost every 
page of the Attic and even the Epic Poets. For the same 
purpose of lengthening a short vowel at the end of a woid, an 
adventitious letter has been frequently inserted. Thus in the 

Suppliccs of Eurip. 731. we find, Jjoyj Se xai xesoxureg uva 

—1 v “i “ -I w “i w *l 

irrofav: the t being inserted in woAjv to make the preceding 

vowel long by position. In the same manner the letter v and 
the particle ye have been frequently added to the end of words 
to make the preceding syllable long b) position. I am confident 
that the v was never employed by the Creeks loV any other pm- 
posc than to prevent the hiatus of vowels, and that the pat tide 
ye has been frequently introduced where it was altogether unne- 
cessary. Thus Sophoci. CF.Hip. Tyr. 981. IloWo\ yap rfy xav 
6velga<n(v) Ppordv, Why should the v be inserted before (Bpordv 
when the tetmination n must be pronounced as a long'syllablc ? 
Id. -87. Ka) pY}v fisyag y 6<p6a\fiog ol Trarplc raGci ; the y heie, 
insetted evidently to make the last syllable of peyag long, appears 
to me to add nothing to the sense, and tenders the Jmc less hai- 
monious. 

As Dawes* first rule was intended to apply to the Comic 
Poets alone, let us next inquire whether Aristophanes has always 
observed it. Though slioit vowels are less frequently lengthen- 
ed by him than by the Tragic Poets, for a reason afterwards to 
be stated, still a number of examples arc to be found in his 
poetry of the application of the Ictus Metiicus, showing that 
Dawes* rule was far from being well founded. Thus in the 
Plutus, v. 777. "Eesvyov, eihdg ouSev 6 TXyjfioov lyco. Id. 1079. 

w “i v -1 - “i w - 

Oox av 7T0T a\\co tout eneTpenov ttoisiv . Brunck, very unncccs- 

- - -1 “ “I W - t ^ 
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sarily, would read touto y evergevov. Id. 1 154. Ilctpoi rvjv Qvguit 
XrpoQuiiov l$pu<roi<rQ' efie. Nub. 189- Zt^touti. u,r\ vuv tout en 

“ -,W - - - -J w 

Qgovrl^eTs. In line 215 the vowel u before the same mute and 
liquid is short, 'fig eyyug yficov. touto itctvu ^povri^eTe. In verse 

212 we have a short vowel lengthened even before a single con- 
sonant. '//Si, TtGtgctT&ToLToii fiotxpot voppco voLvv. Before the incep- 
tive p the t of the preposition vep), 643. Tayu y £v lumio fietv- 

_ w w "i w -r -i 

Qotvsiv vsp) pudy-JiV. v. 21Q. *Psps , rig ydip ourog quit) rr t g xgefidQgag 

“ ~l « -| V - W « W W -j “ ” 

avYjg ; v. 86(3. Ka) tmv xpefict^pSiV ou Tpifiwv tmv evQoch. Id. 1472. 

w - - -I - w - 

Streps. Not), va», xoltoli8s(tQyiti TJotTpcpov A\ol. 1473. Pheidip. 

' jZoo ye Alu 7t«t ptZov. d>g up^otiog el. Aves 45. "Ottou xe«.$i8pu$evT6 
v - - “i - -r • v *1 - - 

8iaysvo/f/.sS* av. The editors of Aristophanes, entertaining no 
“ -i w - . • 

doubt of the strict universality of Dawes’ rule as applicable to 
the Cumic Poets, have strangely failed to observe these and seve- 
ral other examples that militate against it, and have attempted 
to coriect a few only of the verses which oppose it. Thus in 
the Kcc les. 256, we have the following correct line, Ti 8’ ijv uiro- 

~i w ”1 

xgou<ruxri <rs ; Prax. TrpoaxivYjLrofjLoii , which Dr. Maltby, in h is Ob- 
servations to Morell’s Thesaurus, proposes to read, Ti S’ »jv uvo- 

“ V « 

xpouowiv <rs. The same distinguished scholar has pointed out 
several violations of Dawes’ Canon, such as Ecfcles. 369. T i2 


7T0TW’ El Kelti via, fiy fie v egrityg. Lysistr. 742. V2 tto'tvi ’ Ettelflvi’, 

“i " *» - -1 - -1 - -1 


tmiLTyeg too toxou. Pint. 98. FIoWou ydip auTOug ouy* kdopoixoL xgo- 


vou. This last verse Bruuck acknowleges opposes Dawes' 


Canon, and points out in an excellent note, several ineffectual 
attempts to correct it. Several other examples will occur in the 
examination of Anapaestic verse. From all these instances it is 
evident that the same rules respecting short vowels before mutes 
and liquids apply equally to the senarian of the Comic Poets as 
to that of the Tragic, with this difference, that in the former the 
natural quantity of the vowels is more frequently preserved, 
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both in consequence of the less solemn and stately nature of the 
language of comedy, and because the comic poets were less 
restrained in the use of the Tnbrachys, Uactyle, and Anapaes- 
tus, which enabled them to bring the tone of their language 
nearer to that of varied and genteel conversation. We have a 
singular instance of the power of the principle I have been en- 
deavoring to establish in a curious line (895) in the Plutus of 
Aristophanes, where the poet employs the letter v to express the 
eager scent of the sycophant. I have no doubt, that the sound 
of the letter was expiessed by the nasal oigaiis, and that it was 
pronounced in pairs, the latter occupying, as was necessary, 
double the time of the former : 

i\ r/ «\V ft W ft ft W ft '/ 

V V U V V V V V V u u u. 

V - | w -|w-|w-|w-|y 

Aristophanes furnishes us with a similar example in his Equites. 
v. 10, where Nicias replies to the invitation of Demosthenes in 
a sort of whining lone : 

fib fiu, fib fiv, fib fib, fib [iv, fib fiu, fib fiv . 

- 1 ^ “ I . ^ "1 w - I w ~ i ^ - I 


AN INQUIRY 

Into the Nature and Ffficacy of Imitative Versification, 

Ancient and Modern. 


Corvos poctas, et pcetridas picas 
Cantare cretlas Pegaseium mclos. — P ersiis. 


No. JV. — ( Continued from No. XXVI.) 

To assert that neither Homer nor Virgil, nor any Greek or 
Latin poet of repute ever attempted to make the sound at> 
echo to the sense ; and to maintain in addition to this, that no 
modern poet ever succeeded in the attempt, may appear not 
only paradoxical, but fuol-hardy. Plato, Aristotle, Demetrius 
Phulereus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Plutarch, Longinus, 
the Grammarian Trypho, Dion Chrysostom, and Eustathius, are 
all referred to, as evidence of such a design on the part of 
Homer. Virgil has long been the favorite author of those who 
delight in this kind of beauty. Three if not four of our own 
poets 1 have avowedly attempted to imitate it ; and the leading 


* Cowley, Pope, and Miss SewarJ ; the fouith is the living translator 
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Reviews of the day, both the Edinburgh and Quarterly, “ the 
Douglas and the Percy both/’ must be supposed to believe in 
a theory which they have countenanced on more than one oc- 
casion. These are fearful odds against the solitary wight 
who now resumes his inquiry ; but as l still believe that 1 ain 
in the right, I believe likewise that L have no just cause to 
fear — raJ oLkrfiu yap ?ravra cova'Sei. As for Plato and Aristotle, 
their testimony, if clear and explicit, would at once decide 
the question against me ; but 1 hope to make them both give 
evidence in my favor. Of Longinus, for so m compliance with 
commou acceptation I must call the anonymous author of the 
treatise IJep i "T-J/ovs, I will say the same: the same of Plutarch 
also ; for 1 refer to the genuine works uf that authoi : and with 
regard to Trgpi t ijj 'O^pou noir}<reuis t VVytteubach says, ‘iucerti 
auctoris ; de quo unum est cerium, eum non esse Plularclmm/ 
As for Demetrius Phalereus, or whoever else was the author of 
the treatise vspi ' Eg(j.r)velx$, he is a witness whom the counsel for 

Dionysius had better not biing into court ; but whom I shall Jbeg 
leave to subpoena on my own behalf. As i or the 12th oration of 
Dion Chrysostom, 1 valeat quantum valeie potest/ As for Eusta- 
thius, 1 must confess that l never read his commentary ; but 
judging from the numberless imitative passages which he is said 
to have pointed out, l will say of them as somebody said of ghosts, 
1 I ha\e seen too many to believe in them :* 1 at all events, he is 
so late in point of time that he must stand or fall with Diony- 
sius. As for Dionysius himself, as fur as in me lies, 

* Suosibi hunc jugulo gladio/ 

And as to Try pho the Grammarian, 1 may apply to the observa- 
wliich are attributed to him, the words of his last editor, *C%- 
teruin, utverum falear, hae lacinise, Try phonis nomine, quod pne 
se ferunt, haud quaquam digna; sunt / but, whether genuine or 
not, they are of little consequence. 2 As for Latin authors, no pas- 
sage has been produced hitherto from any classical author, and 1 
know but of one (a remark of Terentianus Maui us) that can be 
produced against uie. Em ally, as for modern critics, 1 trust that 


of the Georgies, if the Edinburgh Review is conclusive evidence. 
Stanihurst was a well-meaning mail, but I will not mention him with 
poets. 

1 I have no intention of overlooking what Quintilian says about ono- 
matopoeia; but those who give an imitative versification to Virgil will 
not benefit their cause by Quintilian’s testimony. The use, which a 
Quarterly Reviewer lias made of Cicero’s name, will be noticed in my 
next article, 

2 Mus. Crit. No. 1. , 
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a comparison of their different assertions will show, not that slight 
casual variety which characterises truth in substance; but that 
confusion and disagreement which mark the van® species, in which 
1 nec pes, nec caput, uni 
Reddatur forma 1 .' 

Having said so much of others, I must now say something of 
myself; and, first of, all as 1 freely confess that I have undertaken 
a task which requires more learning and gi eater abilities than 
f pretend to, let me request the reader to separate the individual 
from the cause, and not to conclude from my manner of mis- 
managing it that the cause itself is bad. Secondly, when he 
finds that I bring forward the names of writers to whom 1 
ought to consider and do consider myself much indebted, not 
only for entertainment but instruction, let him not conclude 
that this is done through envy and censoriousness. With re- 
gard to some critics, policy would dictate a rough treatment ;* 
and there are many, whom 1 must prove to be in the wiong, 
before 1 can prove that 1 am in the right ; but 1 hope I shall 
write iu no uncharitable spirit; for my inquiry embraces so wide 
a compass, that sometimes 1 shall be forced to take Voltaire's 
advice in good earnest, and use <4 the language which I understand 
the least in quotation of what I do not understand at all;” and 
as at othei times 1 must play at * follow -my -leader' with some 
of the 

“ learned philologists, who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space," 
it will be so easy to pick a hole in my coat, or make one in my 
head, that for my own sake 1 ought to give no wanton provoca- 
tion. Thirdly, and what is most important of all, let me entreat 
the reader to^ allow that l may be in (he right : prepossession will 
be strong against me ; ei [xs irei<rv)s 9 ov fxs mlaeis, will be the in- 
voluntary feeling of many; but if any scholar will allow that f 
may be in the right , I trust he will end by finding not only that 
i am so, but that the true interests of poetry require that I 
should be so. Vulgar eriors are easily met with let me show 


‘ Tender-handed touch a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains : 

Gravp it like a man of mettle, 

And your hand unhurt remains. 

* The ventriloquist tells us that his artificial voice proceeds from be- 
hind the door, or from beneath the floor, or from up the chimney, and 
we believe and wonder. But is it possible that speaking inwardly can 
throw the i.oice outwards? The ventriloquist changes, or lowers, oi 
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that there is at least one classical error. Who can question the 
sound learning or the sound sense of Jones of Nayland? Yet 
in his lcticis to Doctor Vincent, to a classical scholar oil a 
classical subject, we find this strange assertion, 1 Achilles, the 

hero of Homer, is vulnei able only in the heel/ A want 

of poetical feeling or of poetical genius were never reckoned 
among the faults of Lord Byron; yet, in the i Deformed Trans- 
formed,* the same absurd fiction is introduced. 

If we ask on what authority it rests, we are referred to Virgil, 
it must be allowed that Virgil has occasionally falsified the 
manners and customs of the Homeric age ; and 1 will not say 
one word in defence of his trumpets and Ins cavalry, and his 
c — nivcis tentoria velis : * 

yet I do say that both his allusion and the circumstantial ac- 
count of Ovid, aie in perfect harmony with Homer and his 
hero. But tire wondious talc pleased our boyhood, and wo 
do not easily get rid of the impressions of oiy" emly years. 'That 
the mother of Achilles dipped him in the Styx, and made him in- 
vulnerable, save only in the heel ; that this invulnerable man 
wore impenetrable armour; that the bravest of the Greeks 
would not sally forth to avenge his fiiend, till he bad doubly 
secured every part but that which alone was vulnerable; and 
Unit be perished not in the battle, evi trxa irjcn TruXyj'nv, but in the 
temple of Apollo, will always be the popular belief. 

Lastly, let me request that not even the warmest admirer of 
imitative metre will imagine that l arn endeavoring to deprive 
biui of a pleasure; — I cannot take the shadow of Delphi from him 
who is the master of Delphi. If imitative metre is to be found 
in Homer, there it must remain in spite of every Zoilus ; but if 
it neither does, nor ever did exist there, then I shall not deprive 
any one of a pleasure, but be the fortunate means of releasing 
him fiom a mischievous and puerile illusion, and leading him 
back to a fuller and purer enjoyment of those unrivalled bean- 


raises liis tone according to circums'pnces, anti in this a dexterous ma- 
nagement is necessary ; but if he tin! not name the place, he would never 
produce the deception. 

1 Pan sum as rep »rts strange things of the Styx ; hut, if I remember 
right, he mentions nothin*' of its raz-r-haiibni.^ ooih'y. The account 
of Apollonius Hh.idius has hum tramLited by Him, 

“ Who wt ll in modern verse h i=. \v.;ve 
Paitciiopf x’ ■ mystic 1 we,” 

and, as he oWives, resciiii.les the story of Cei-s and Triptolemna. It 
seems from the: Scholiast ol Aristophanes that, according u> some, Thetis 
wanted to boil her Son. 
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ties, w liich really do exist there, and which need no nieretri** 
cious ornament. Sophistry claims a close alliance with Philo- 
sophy, -Alchemy with Chemistry, and Astrology^ with Astro- 
nomy ; yet in each of these cases the best interests of science 
demand that a broad line of separation should be drawn be- 
tween the mother and her spurious daughter. 

If any really think that the elaborate yet trilling mimicry of 
imitative metre can be an ornament to the sublimest of all human 
compositions, let me lequest their attention to the following ex- 
traction] a peiiodical publication 1 2 : — “In a historical work, every 
thing must lend to the elucidation of the principal action of the 
piece, and to impress upon the spectator feelings suitable to the 
subject; while those accessories, which a le to maik the time 
and country in which the event happened, and the circumstances 
which attended it, as well as the quality and condition of the 
persons, will be introduced, (as to light and shade, situation 
and style of execution) with so little ostentation and obliusive- 

ness as to be useful matter of illustration, without absoj bing the 
attention , and interrupting the train of sentiment. Thus the 
feeling of hoiroi excited by Count Ugolmo and his sons starving 
to death iu prison, must not be disluibed by the dexterity and 
smartness of execution of the chains with which they are bound, 
or of the walls of the prison in which they are immured. All 
trifling' details and circumstances, which detract from simplicity 
without affording illustialion, are impel tincut, and must be stu- 
diously rejected : of this description arc the folds of the table- 
cloth in Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper, and the dog gnawing 
a bone in Paul Veronese’s picture of the same subject. 

“ Even horses and other animals w ill require, in the grand 
style , a mode of execution totally different from that of a pro- 
fessed cattle-piece ; and if we substitute in imagination, for 
instance, in the cartoon of the Sacrifice at Lystra , a cow painted 
in the best style of P. Potter or Du Jardin , it would be ob- 
viously highly injurious to the effect? 

* Ul pictura, poesis erit.’ 

If any think that this mimicry must exist because they feel it, I 
reply that, to Homer’s audience, the sound did i\o\echo, but 
create , the sense. The English scholar, reading quietly in his 
study, is not exactly in the same situation as the native Greek, to 
whom the Iliad was sung orchaunted; the mere mail of letters 
is no judge at all of the feelings of the illiterate warrior. 1 But 

1 Encyclopedia Edmensis. 

2 “i-To calm their passion with the word-* of age, 

SIuw bum bis seat arose the P}haii sa;;c.” 
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1 do not rest my cause on general assertions. After this little 
tiorish of trumpets, L shall proceed regularly and patiently with 
all the evidence that can be produced against me, examining 
not only what has been done, but what may be done; not only 
the imitative versification, but the languages which form its ma- 


llow pleasing ! how picturesque ! how dignified ! how well suited to the 
wise and vj nerable men arch ! how ill suited to the whole .scene, to the 
warm-hearted, lively, talkative old warnor. and to the words ol llomci ! 

S' t Tf'pwflfV i. Tolin if NfVruip 

1 Hit/fffTi; avopovi rz, 

<4 But when he speaks, what elocution flows ! 

Soil as the fleeces of descending snows. 

The copious accents fall, with easy art 
Melting they fall, and sink into the heart !” 
tlow descriptive ! how beautiful ! how agreable to our notions of 
the pitieiit, politic Ulysses! how (ouliadictory u> llie quotations given 
in the notes ! * Mow completely refuted by another passage hi Quin- 
tilian—* 4 illam eloquenticP procellum !” and by the whole tenor ol Ovid’s 
account ! 

Miltnr et Jliaca^ audax orator ad arccs : 

Visaquc et lntrata esi ulue niiln curia Trojaj. 

Flenaque adliuc erat ilia viris. lntcrritm egi, 

Quam nuhi maudarat conmimiis Orajcia, causam : 
Accusoque Parin, pr&damque liclcnamque repobco : 

Et movco Priamum, Friamoque Antenora junctum. 

At Palis, et fratres, et qui lapuere sub illo, 

Vix tnmere manus (scis line, Menelac) nefandas : 

Primaquc lux nostri tecum fuit illapmcit. 

Let me give another instance: 

“ As when the Moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

OVr heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light. 

When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scefie; 

Around her throne the vivid planers roll, 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowmg pole ; 

O’er tNfe dark trees a yillower verdure spread, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head : 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory hursts fiom all the skies; 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sighr, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light.” 

How often, and how much has this passage been admired ! yet if the 
scholar compares it with the original, and the artist attempts to copy 
the coloring, it will be found equally false tollomer and to Nature. 

* u In Ulysse facundiam et niagnitudmcni jiinxit, cui oratiouem nivi- 
bus liy berms copia verborum atque impetu pareni tnbuit. (Quintilian.) 
torrentem ecu Duliciui 

niugida dicta. (Ausunius.) 
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Serial s : still maintaining, in defiance of every appeal to classical 
authority, that the great authorities of antiquity do not coun- 
tenance any such doctrine; that in fact it originated' with 
Dionysius : maintaining aUo, that notwithstanding Mr. Todd’s 
assertions, our great epic poet practised no such mimicry. What- 
ever may be asserted in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews; 
whatever names may be arrayed against me; mine will' be 
found to be the right faith, however unequal I may be to do it 
justice, and to set it in the clear light of truth. I again avow 
that I certainly am unequal to the wide compass of tfneient 
and modern literature, which this subject requires ; but 1 am 
not without hope of receiving some assistance from your cor- 
respondents, as I proceed, 1 and notwithstanding the number 
of my opponents, a comparison of their tenets will benefit me 
as much as the stone did Jason, when the armed men sprung up 
against him. 

llle, gravcm.mcdios siliceni jacutatus in hostes, 

A se depulsum Martem couvertit in ipsos. 

Terrigenae pcreufit per mutua vulnera fratres, 

Civilique cadunt acie. 


Still, however, the gay confusion and gaudy imagery of the translation 
will always be preferred to the clear ideas, and truth, and simplicity of 
the beautiful original. In the same manner I presume the rough Fin 
M‘Coul has been improved into the civilised, affable, well-bred Fmgal. 

* As my knowlege of German scarcely extends beyond the alphabet, 
I shall be much obliged to any of your readers who will favor me with 
a little information on the subject of the following extract. 1 conclude that 
Schiller is the poet alluded to* but what was the nature of the metre ? and 
is this sort of imitation common in German poetry? 

“ We make one extract only from * Honour to Woman/ that our readers 
may appreciate t-he translator’s eftort in copying the metre of the ori- 
ginal, to give a male and female character lu the verses, which respec- 
tively characterise the Hexes, &c.” Westminster Review', No. a. p. 558. 


NOTICE OF 

THE AGAMEMNON OF 2ESCHYLUS, tram* 
late d by John Symmons, Esq. A. M., late Student 
of Christ Church . London : Taylor and Hessey, 
1824. 


It will be allowed, that, with the exception of a few' detached 
passages, the works of the Greek tragedians have never met 
with an adequate, or any thing approaching to an adequate re- 
presentation in our language. 1 Many of their subjects, indeed, 
have been adapted to the modern stage, we will not say with 
success, but in some instances w ith great talent, as in the GEdi- 
pus of Dryden and Lee ; and much classical knowledge, as 
well as considerable, and in some instances first-rate poetic 
powers, have been expended on an attempt to transfer the forms 
and spirit of the ancient tragedy into our own language ; as in 
the Samson and Coinus of Milton, the Medea and Boadicca of 
Glover, the Caractacus and Elfrida of Mason, the Scandina- 
vian dramas of Sayers, and in our own days the Prometheus 
and Hellas of Shelley, and we may add the religious plays of 
Milman. But the honorable office of presenting the great 
original wi iters themselves to the reader in his own language, 
has been abandoned to writers of low degree, heavy laborious 


1 The same might have been said, till within a few years, of Aristo- 
phanes. We do not mean that the want in question can be considered, 
even now, as fully supplied ; for the versions of Cumberland, Mitchell, 
and Cary, though works of distinguished talent eafih m its way, are, 
after all, far from likenesses of the great original. In expressing this 
opinion we arc doing no dishonor to the capacity of the translators ; for 
it would be difficult to name the genius which would be disgraced by a 
failure in an attempt so arduous, and demanding such a variety of powers 
and acquirements. Mr. Fare’s unpublished translation of the Frogs, 
judging from the specimens wc have seen cited and the character we 
have heard given of it, is probably the most successful transfusion of the 
manner ami spirit of Aristophanes which exists in our language. Wc 
know not why it should he sldi withheld from the public. 

We are happy to perceive announced a volume of selections from the 
Greek text or Aristophanes, with notes by his accomplished translator, 
Mr. Mitchell. Such a work is very desirable, as Invernizius ? 9, the only 
satisfactory edition, is too bulky for ordinary readers ; and as Aristopha- 
nes moreover, is one of those authors, of whom, with reference to such 
readers, a part may safely be substituted for the whole. 
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versemongers , tf for Swisses or for Gibeoniles designed men 
not deficient in learning,'but without a spark of poetry. Ac- 
cordingly it would be impossible to name a translation of any 
one of the Greek tragedians which has become popular either 
with scholars or ordinary readers, unless Potter’s iEschylus be 
excepted; an exception which we are inclined, with the present 
author, to attribute to the transcendent genius of the origi- 
nal. This neglect, so different from the treatment which 
many other illustrious poets of Greece and Rome have expe- 
rienced in our country, may be ascribed, first, to the difficulty 
of the works themselves , 1 a difficulty partly innate and partly 
originating in a corrupted text, and which, considerable as it 
was in itself, would of course be greatly exaggerated in popular 
idea; to their nationality, and the peculiar feelings, habits, 
and religious belief on which they are founded, so alien 
from our associations; to the diversity of their dramatic system 
from our own, and the prejudice which was unconsciously ex- 
cited against it in bur minds by its ostensible affinity to the 
French ; and to the comparatively small attention with which, 
owing to the above causes, the tragedians weie for a long time 
regarded. We are now, however, in a different age. With the 
revival of a purer taste in other respects, the excellencies of 
these great writers are now more fully (though still imperfectly) 
appreciated, and the vulgar prejudices respecting them dissi- 
pated ; their study has become popular, not merely among pro- 
fessed scholars, but among the readers of Greek in general ; 
and we may reasonably hope, that among the many men of ta- 
lent who unite the cultivation of poetry with the pursuits of 
classical literature, some one will ere long arise to supply this 
deficiency in our literature, and to lescue from the " clumsy 
gripe” of Meesrs. Pol ter, Wodhull and Co. the noble instru- 
ment which produced such heait-a wakening music in the ears 
of the Athenians of old. 

Mr. J. Symtnons, the author of the present translation, is (as 
we gather from his preface) the son of Dr. Symtnons, whose 
excellent version of the jEneid was noticed in a former number 
of this Journal . 2 He is known chiefly, we believe, by his re- 


1 Hence the hard fate of Pindar and Lucretius. Persitis might have 
been equally unlucky, had not the brevity of the task appeared to com- 
pensate ior its difficulty ; the same cause which has produced so many 
editions of Lycophron. 

2 No. xi.ii. p. 286. 
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pufation for classical learning, which will not at all be dimi- 
nished by the present publication. As a translation, indeed, it 
does not hold a high rank ; and had the volume contained no- 
thing more than the translation, or had the writer been a mere no- 
vice in authorship, and consequently easily susceptible of discou- 
ragement, we should piobably have refiained from noticing it at 
all; for to criticise a work to which the reviewer cannot con- 
scientiously afford any thing beyond cold commendation, is a 
thaukless and unworthy office, and in our opinion exceeds the 
lawful province of the critic — with some obvious exceptions, 
which are not likely to be overlooked or under-stated in point 
of numbei by our self-constituted masters of literary manners. 
Mr. Symmons, however, can afford to be found fault with ; and 
by the unaffected candor with which he confesses his own in 
ability to produce an adequate translation of JEschylus, he has 
in a great measure anticipated and rendered needless our stric- 
tures. 

“The following attempt, which is published only as a speci- 
men, originated, at the suggestion of a friend, in an earnest, 
though perhaps audacious desire, to realise in our own language 
something more of the spirit of the original than can be found 
in the version of Potter. The translator is fully aware of his 
own deficiency, and is doubtful whether, with the best intentions 
in the world, lie has succeeded in advancing one step beyond 
him whom he condems, if he has retouched even one line with 
effect, or made it one shade nearer the color of the oiiginal. 
The only advantage of which perhaps this attempt can boast, 
is, that it is a more faithful transcript, and that the numerous 
errors, totally subversive of the stage, to be met with in Potter, 
are avoided here. All that the reader can depend on will be 
accuracy and correctness in rendering controverted passages, mis- 
taken not ouly by Potter, but by others of much greater eru- 
dition. The present translator has striven to be as litcial as 
possible, though not always with success ; and he has, he is 
afraid, from his own inability, often fallen into languor and 
diffuseness.” 

To supply a version which shall supersede Potter’s, in gene- 
ral acceptation, is no very ambitious aim : Mr. Symmons, how- 
ever, must not be offended if we give it as our opinion, that 
even this expectation is not likely in his case to be rea- 
lised. We do not mean that his is not a better translation than 
Potter’s ; he has more poetry, because be writes in a more 
poetical age ; and lie is more accurate, because he writes in an 
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age when the Greek tragedians are much better understood. 
But we doubt much whether his version is likely to be popular, 
on account of the harshness and stiffness which, from his very 
attention to these points, together with the want of that com- 
manding genius which w'ould have enabled him to achieve the 
desired excellences without the accompanying defects, charac- 
terises his translation. It is no difficult matter for a dishonest 
translator to write with case and clearness. By smoothing away 
all the prominences of his original, by softening or omitting all 
that is not susceptible of a modern turn, and, in a word, by re- 
ducing every thing to the standard of thought aud expression 
recognised in our own age, he succeeds in producing a work 
perfectly intelligible to the English reader, specious, easy of 
perusal, and in many cases possessing considerable merit oi 
another kind, but retaining little more than a nominal resemblance 
to the original. To adopt a metaphor not, perhaps, strictly 
applicable, instead of embodying the soul of the ouginal in a 
new form, they infuse into its body a new soul of their own. 
It becomes altogether a different tiling, like the trireme in the old 
sophistical question, on (Sir John Cutler’s stockings, iu the pa- 
rody of it by Arbuthnot. On the other hand, those translators 
who have acted on the principle of adhering strictly to their au- 
thor's sense, and imitating, as far as possible, his manner, have 
generally found these objects unattainable except at the expense of 
frequent uncouthness, ai.d the obscurity connected with unfami- 
liar words and ideas. Accordingly they meet with little success ; 
few readers being content to exchange an easy enjoyment foi 
a difficult one, and to scramble over roughnesses for the sake 
of attaining an accurate idea of an author. Those who have com- 
pared Pope’s Hcmer with that of Cowper, or Murphy’s Taci- 
tus with the earlier translation by Gordon, will need no illustra- 
tion of the above remarks. Some great artists have, indeed, 
succeeded in uniting qualities apparently irreconcilable ; but of 
these Mr. Symmons is not one. He belongs -to his father’s class 
of translators — the class of Sotheby and Hodgson, Merivale and 
Bland ; exact in minutiae, but wanting vigor of conception, aud 
consequently of expression ; well fitted for what requires only ele- 
gance and smoothness of flow, but unequal to a work of power. A 
translator of Aeschylus must be bom as well as made; be must 
be himself endued with a portion of iEschylean spirit; and of this 
Mr. Symmons, with all his taste and erudition, lias not a spaik. 
And yet wc know not that we ought to find fault with him for 
having published an imperfect translation of a Greek play. Its 
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composition lias doubtless been a source of much enjoyment, 
as well as instruction, to himself ; and even if his work added 
nothing to the public stock of either, it would at least take no- 
thing from it. We should, however, be doing Mr. Syminons 
great injustice if we omitted to mention, what indeed constitutes 
the chief value of the book, the talent and information dis- 
played in the notes. They are the productions of an ele- 
gant and accomplished mind, in which laborious reading and the 
habit of minute criticism has not succeeded in blunting the 
native fineness of taste. We ought to observe, that Mr. Sym- 
nions is too much addicted to the pedantry of dwelling osten- 
tatiously on tiie praises of what few people besides himself 
have read ; he is also fond of applying to the ancient writers the 
unmeaning terms of modem eulogistic ciiticism; an affectation 
common among scholars in the present age, in which every thing 
is popular Led ; and from which Mr. Mitchell himself, in his 
essays on classical subjects is not wholly exempt. 

Of the translation we shall give two specimens, one from the 
dialogue, the other from the chorus. The first shall he part 
of Ciytemncslia’s speech of welcomes to her victorious hus- 
band. 


ifxoiyt ph xX»i/f*arur, tV.Wt/TOi, &c. v. 800, cd. Blomfudd. 

Meantime 

The gushing fountains, whence so many tears 
('basing each other trickled on my cheeks, 

Are quite run out, and left without a drop; 

And these sad eyes, winch so late took their rest, 
Are stain'd with blemish by late watching hours. 
Weeping fot thee l;y the pale midnight lamp, 
That burnt unheeded by me. In my dreams 
I lay, my couch bc^ct with visiuns sad, 

And saw thee oft 1:1 melancholy woo ! 

More than the waking time could show, I saw 
A thousand dreary congregated shapes, 

And started oft, the short-lived slumber fled, 
Scared by the night-fly's solitary buzz : 

But now' my smil, so late o’ercharged with woe, 

\\ Inch had all mis to bear, is now the soul 
Of one who had not known what mourning is, 
And now would fain address him thus, eVn thus: 
This is the (log who guards the wattled fold ; 

This is the main-sheet which the sails and yards 
Of some tall ship bears bravely to the winds ; 

This is the pillar whose long shaft from earth 
Touches the architrave of some high house; 

A child who is the apple of the eye 
To the fond father who has none but him ; 
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Ken of the speck of some fair-lying land, 

Seen by pale seamen well nigh lost to hope ; 

A fair day, sweetest after tempest showers ; 

A fountain fresh, with crystal running dear, 

To the parch’d traveller who thirsts for drink * 1 

******* 

Thus my fond heart, with speeches such as these. 

Pays to his worthiness what she thinks due : 

Let no one grudge me the sweet pleasure now ; 

But think upon the sorrows I have borne. 

The other is from the third chorus, Strophe I IT. to the end. 

wap’ aim* V lx0«y If ’ixfoy -noXiy, &c. v. 7 1C, cd. Blom field. 

When first she came to Ilion’s towers, 

O what a glorious sight, l ween, was there! 

The tranquil beauty of the gorgeous queen 

Hung soft as breathless summer on her cheeks, 

Where on the damask sweet the glowing Zephyr slept ; 

And like an idol beaming from its shrine, 

So o’er the floating gold around her thrown 
* Her peerless face did shine ; 

And though soft sweetness hung upon their lid% 

Yet her young eyes still wounded where they look'd. 

She breathed aT\ incense like Love’s perfumed flower. 
Blushing in sweetness ; so she seem’d in hue. 

And pained mortal eyes with her transcendent view : 

E’en so to Paris’ bed the lovely Helen came. 

But dark lirinnys, in the nuptial hour, 
llose in the midst of all that bridal pomp. 

Seated midst the feasting throng, 

Amidst the revelry and song; 

lirinnys, led by Xenius Jove, 

Into the halls of Priam’s sons, 
lirinnys of ihc mournful bower, 

Where youthful brides weep sad in midnight hour. 

ANTiSTROPIIE III. 

’Twas said of old, and men maintain it still, 

Fortune, how great soe’er, is never crown’d, 

But when the great possessor, at the close 
Of earthly grandeur, leaves an heir behind. 

And sinks not childless to his grave. 

But then they say it often haps 
Fortune will wither on the father’s grave, 

And though his race was blest before, 

’Twill bud with sorrows weeping sore. 

And never ending once begun. 


The accumulation of illustrative images in the above passage has 
been imitated by modern writers, and sometimes witti tianscendcnt 
beauty. 
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But I think not, as thinks the crowd : 

The imnious doer still begets 
A brood of impious doers more, 

‘ Children and heirs of all his wicked deeds : 

Whilst from the house of righteous men. 

Who even-handed-justice love. 

Comes along line of children good and fair. 

STROPHE IV. 

Foul Villany,* that wanton’d in its day. 

Now its old crimes by lime are half effaced. 

Still icproduees others ficsli and young, 

In generations new of wicked men ; 

And brings its horrid progeny to light, 

Born now or then, when comes the hour. 

Born at a birth with infant Wrath, 

And that great demon, heaven-detested fiend, 

Ilight Hardihood or Thrasos hold. 

And blackest woes of cypress hue. 

In gloomy likeness of their parents drear. 

Woes, that on mansions proud let fall 
The funeral pall. 

ANTISTROPIIE Iv. 

But Justice sheds her peerless ray 
In love-roofd sheds of humble swain, 

And gilds the smoky cots where low-lived virtue dwells : 

But with averted eyes 
The maiden Goddess Hies 
The gorgeous halls of state, sprinkled with gold. 

Where filthy-banded Mammon dwells; 

She will not praise what men adore. 

Wealth sicklicd with false pallid ore. 

Though drest in pomp of haughty power, 

But still leads all things on, and looks to the last hour. 

We shall extract a few of Mr. Syni moils’ numerous and in- 
teresting notes, that the classical reader may form an idea of 
the contents of this part of the volume, to which we refer him 
with much more pleasure than to the translation itself. We 
observe, by the way, that he frequently takes occasion to 
express his dissent from Dr. Blomfield ; and generally, we 


1 Mr. Symmons, in a note on the word vfiptg, quotes Clem. Alex. Pro- 
trep. 16. cd. Mor, iVir sp a/xiXn xal ’E mifwiStis 5 itcthetib^ "Tf&ptw; uni ’Avatida; 
fiw(A.ovs tLvcurrrio-ac ’A0r>»i<ri. Poljbius, xviii. 37, 10. mentions among the 
atrocities of a certain profligate adventurer of his time, that in a naval 

expedition, oD oo/xierut t«$ v«v>, Wo x«*r toMvagt <rov f*lv t Acrsfitiag, vbv Si 

UnpnvofjL'ietc, hrl Toy to i; ?9vt , xaj tsutov? (qui) fffo< nxvvu HaQairtpavtl Satfxem;. 
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think, with justice. Dr. Blonifield did ill in selecting iEschyhib 
as a subject for criticism. Mr. Sy turnons, though a less practised 
critic, has a better taste and a more discriminating judgment ; 
and it is on this account that we regret to see him sometimes 
playing the line gentleman in criticism. 1 

“P.7. 1. ult. (first Chorus) Mourning apurt in deep un- 
trodden glades] So 1 have rendered ex? aXyecn, literally, 
* mourning out of the paths/ 'mourning in unfrequented and un- 
trodden places/ which appears more natural and poetical, as 
well as more correct, than the tortuous explanation of the Scho- 
liast, adopted by lleath, Dr. Blonifield, and Stanley. The 
Scholiast asserts that sx7r arloig is put for ex7rariwv, and that the 
epithet, though formally agreeing with a>.ye<n, yet really applies 
to valSaiv. Admitting the hypallage, yet the word sxTranW 
could not mean ‘ sublatorum/ as Stanley renders it, whereas 
the sense I have given it is the uaturul and easy one. The word 
exvctTeu) [fXTraTaj] is used by Diogenes Eaertius to describe the 
philosopher Epimenides abstracting himself from society, and 
going into a wilderness in quest of simples. 1 *Ext:utiqv aXyoc then 
is 4 a mourning in a wilderness.’ Potter has avoided the word, 
and lost the image. 

“ The expression in this passage, of now opTotXfyoov cXeVavTc^, 
is absurdly understood by Potter and others as equivalent to the 
English phrase, ‘ losing their pains/ which is refuted by the 
word Se/x-viot^ij. Ilovov tWaXi^wv means f the young birds them- 
selves, the tender object of the care of their parents,’ (so forci- 
ble and comprehensive is the Greek language in the hands of 


1 In the notes to the preface Mr. Symmons takes occasion to vindicate 
the old reading t^naricuav in Eur. Ilipp. 67, observing that value an ’ai\av 
is not tragic, and alleging the paialltl expressions xaxu-natSa rrtyavov, 
+*W«f rirg«0ap}<ny, &c. Ire also currects the lines of Charemon, ap. 
Athen. xiii. 89. 

i'v$ iv fjiiv aCrwv tie uirtifovei irrpnrov 
u\ 9tu v tar r petrtv trav — 

when for he reads u\oyxwh According to analogy, however, it 
should be aioyxov. We refer to the preface for other instances of inge- 
nious emendation. 

In the note p. 4, Mr. S. quotes some instances of being used in 

the sense of In some parts ol our country the verb ‘to expect’ is 

used in a similar manner. 

a Mr, S. might have quoted II. z. 201. of Bellerophon : 

*11 roi • itftniit&iov rb ‘AA^iav olof «Xaro, 
h 0vy*9y netrfiw/, ffrerov £v0f«?Tw/v aXttlvM. 
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a poet). In short it means, by a bold figure, what would be 
expressed in common Greek thus: oKeoravreg tov$ oprot\l%ovg eQ* 
dig ireirovr)KOTt$ elev. Euripides, Hercules Fur. 10S9., has an 
exactly parallel passage : *0 8 * &g ns opvig ivrepov xoltouttbvwv 
\G87va rsxvuv ; that is, in prose, rexvet airrepct Bt* a «38i votg tetXijxcbj’ 
ity. Spenser, whether from imitation, or more probably from 
poetical coincidence, elegantly uses the same figure in speaking 
of a hind deprived of her young : 

‘ Right sorrowfully mourning her bereaved cares,’ 

It is really mortifying to see a fine passage so ill used : Mus- 
grave is the least delinquent, who would read rdvov for ilovov, 
though that would be to take a plume from the poet ; but one 
cannot help feeling angry with Stanley, Potter, and Dr. Blomfield, 
for rendering oXso-avTs; novov opraX/^wv BefivtoTyjgvj * losing their 
pains in guarding the beds of their young/ instead of ‘losing 
their unfledged and bed-reposing cares.' What great poet, 
instead of positively and directly stating such a calamity, would 
state it thu9 by circumlocution, and as it were by induction? as 
if losing their pains were a loss to be considered when they had 
lost their young themselves. What a style of writing! Besides, 
hfivioTvjpYi does not mean guarding a bed, but keejring a bed, or 
lying in a bed, and is here applied to the young ones lying in 
their uest. And this is the very sense it is used in, in line 1424 
of this play, and this is the very sense Hesychius gives the word, 
referring to this ^ry passage, p. 13, 1.1. ‘Where they had 
borne a mother hare,’ &c. Jn vindication of my own and Pot- 
ter’s version of this passage, 1 must express my regret at Dr. 

Blomfield having recalled the old and corrupt reading of Aldus, 
Robortelli, and Turnebus (eptxvpuzTot), which Stephens altered 
into egiKupova., which reading has maintained «its place ever 
since. The w hole passage stands thus in the Glasgow edition, 

Bojxdfievoi Xayivav, epixvfLOvot feppun, yevvatv 
13\u(. S svtoc Xcnrfl/cov SgopLoov. 

Nor is there a plainer passage in the whole play, viz. ‘ De- 
vouring a hare, or one of the hare kind, very big with young, — 
overtaken in her last course/ But Dr. Blomfield reads Botrxd- 

puevoiXayivav, epixupotTct pippotroi yevvotv, Mhufievrot. Xo»cr0/«;v dgdfxwv, 

BXufievT ot, says he, agues with $s'pptTa : a very good concord in 
grammar, hut a most strange and miraculous one in sense. 
What! eat the hare's embryos, overtaken in their last course? 
Whoever heard of embryos running a lace r Axyivxv ysvvotv is 
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periphrastically used for Xaym, with which word (understood) 
the participle jSAajSevr a agrees, 1 agreeably to the observation of 
Porson on Hecuba 293: ‘ Cum enim personam circumlocu- 

tione significant Graeci, quam citissime ad ipsam personam re- 
vertuntur. Homer us igitur nunquam ait : ih'ij 'HpanXyun *Hirep, 
sed jS/q '//paxAije/ij "Orwep.* The poet is speaking of the hare 
pursued, overtaken, and devoured ; the pregnancy of the animal 
(which has given birth to such fatal blunders) is introduced ouly 
as an additional circumstance, and a descriptive peculiarity ag- 
gravating compassion, agreeably to the humane superstition of 
the ancients, which in this amiable peculiarity resembled the 
humanity to animals inculcated by the Jewish law, of which 
Clemens Alex, speaks, Strom, ii. * Avrtxpu g youv xai o<ra rmv 
fwwv zvofopei, o vofJLOf ov:t fatTpETSi, fyspirav avorsKy, <rQctytc:%e<rOai, 
fjMxgodw brur^m ir/V ev^speiav ruv el g avdpooirov; afoxouvreov. 

** P. 17. 1. 0. rumour Thai flics so quickly, though no wings 
it has, oiirTspog pane.] it occurs to remaik how this word u-KTepog 
(without wiugs), as well as its adverbs anTepw; and arrspeooc, 
should be used to express sudden, instantaneous, soft, and noise- 
less movements, by the Greek authors, Homer, ACschlyus, Lyco- 
phron, and Apollonius Rhodius. Jn Lycophron, C>25, METo^xitrag 
oXfov' y yap uKTEpu); Avrai naXifLiropevTOV if&vra* jSatriv. Jn 
Apollon, ilhod. KelQevh* airrepzwg ha pvgwv oISjxa Xtirovreg. We 
should naturally ascribe “ wings,” to quickness and suddenness 
of movement, and not expressly take them away. But the ex- 
planation atyoQecog (noiseless), ^8s7a and irfoo-Yivrjg, (soft and 
smooth,) in Hes. and Etymol. give a clue to the origin of this 
meaning, which appears derived from the flying of birds, not 
without wings , but without moving their wings, 2 at which time 
their flight seems most smooth and rapid, skimming along with- 
out moving their wings : agreeably to the Miltonic expression 
* smooth gliding [sliding] without step/ as has been suggested 
to me by my friend the Rev. H. F. Cary, with his usual good 
taste and fineness of perception/ 

€t P. 28. 1. ult. Standing sublime, the seas to overcast , Shone 


■ Would iEschyhts, however, have applied the masculine participle 
£x»0ivra to a female hare ? We ^mention this merely as a matter of 
question. 

1 Or, 4 without using wings;’ agreeably to the use of o in numberless 
compounds : see the Tragedians passim. 

3 Compare Horn. 11 F.. 778. 

Ai & jSaTnv Tfnpwm n thuwnv tOp.uQ' fymo sew, 




Agamemnon of JEschylus. Ill 

the great strength ' of the transmitted lamp] So I have 
rendered this fine passage literally. Nothing can present 
a finer image than the original does of the beacon blazing 
on Mount Athos, and with its splendor covering the back 
of the sea. Potter* lollowing a faulty reading, introduces the 
Hellespont. He has also made 'smiling way* out of irpb$ 
>$oir>}v, in which he has been much more ingenious than myself, 
for I can make nothing out of it, and I am persuaded that it is 
u corruption. npo$ rfio vyv is a colloquial phrase, used adver- 
bially, very common in Greek writers, pi ose and verse ; and 
in the familial interchange of conversation, it is naturally joined 
with xlyog, Ae'yco, eTvcu, or ysvMcti. Upo$ vfiovyv then is * agree- 
ably, ’ or, for the purpose of pleasing, as the French say, € a faire 
.pJaistr/ Ilpb$ opyriv is angry ; 7 rpo$ Eutrsfo ic.v fj zopi] Ae'ysi is, ‘ the 
girl speaks piously/ In Luciat/s Toxaris, /xi 3 7 rpo$ a*'Qrfiova /xou 
uMvaris, ‘listen to me without initation/ Rut not only the 
misapplication of such a phrase in a passage like this, but the 
defectiveness of the sentence points out some error in the co- 
pies, fora verb is evidently wanting to complete the sentence; 
and Dr. Rlomfield’s ellipsis of e yevero after vvepr sA^f is much 
too harsh and at bili ary. A verb should occupy the place of 
mqog vfiovTiv, in room of which I should be much inclined, as a 
mere conjecture, to propose 7 Tpoc-^vuvov from Hesychius, \Mqo<r- 
otvaov , Trpo<rotv%u}v 9 otwrrjv yc:p tjjv av£rioriv t (so Is. Vossius reads for 
the faulty auTijv). Here is authority from a tragic Lexicon for 
the word ; for if 77 pocravco existed, so did tt potravuvao ; avco, civuco and 
avuTu) being all cognate forms. 'Avvtcjo (elliptically for avureo 
obov) is of very frequent occurrence in the Attic writers. — Ren- 
der it, 1 to hasten, to despatch a journey quick/ iTgotravurw 
would have the same sense, with whatever additional force, sig- 
nificative of increase or addition, the preposition 7 rgo$ might 
give it. * The torch journeyed on waxing greater/ This is cer- 
tainly a mere conjecture, and as such not to be admitted into the 
text ; but its sense seems apposite, and its usage is supported 
by Hesychius. Rarity of occurrence is not in itself an insupe- 
rable objection in a language so diversified, and so little known 
to us from the scantiness of its remains. How many words 
occur, even in this very play, which are to be found only once ! 


as illustrated by Virgil’s simile of the dove, iEn. v. 216 . 

mox acre lapsa quieto 

Radit iier liquidum, celeres neque commuvet alas. 

1 ‘ His countenance was as the Sun shineth in his strength/ Rev. 
i. 16. • 
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" P. 36. So said the impious , #c.] I have followed the plain 
and natural sense of the passage and the context ; and it may 
be remarked once for all, in the difficulties of a dead lan- 
guage, in all the difficulties of tropes, figures, and metaphors of 
a daring poetry, and in all .the perplexities of doubtful and vi- 
tiated readings, yet so natural and easy is the st>le of these great 
masters; that their meaning is generally obvious : they, as it were, 
lead you by the hand through dark and doubtful labyrinths by 
the light of reason and nature, would but commentators be con- 
tented to follow them, and understand their simplicity. Why , 
for instance, should Dr. Blomfield so boldly pronounce this 
passage to be corrupt ? why should he attempt tore-write it? 
that is, entirely to change the thoughts and phrases of his author, 
on account of a school-boy difficulty as to the number of ws- 
pavT4u, and the usage of hrctpxsl: i/, which w'ord occurs in a line of 
Solon, cited by Plutarch, in much the same sense as it is used 
here? Allow the difficulty; note the woid for the benefit of 
students; endeavor, if you please, to amend; but do not exer- 
cise your own poetic vein in original composition at the expense 
of your author. A difficult, or raie word or meaning, is not 
necessarily a corruption; 7retpavrai may be plural as well as *=- 
xoavrai in the Hipped. 1258, winch Professor Monk has retained 
in preference to ngepavreu, a reading supplied by the Cod. I'lor. : 
oi if neQccvTou could not agice with of O=ol, would it not be more 
natural to understand to klov r Again, ear to may be used for snj, 
(expressing a wish or a prayer earnestly in the imperative mood 
instead of the optative) as in iEscb. Suppl. 07t> : r '///3 ot$ 8* avdo; 
adgevrov eWaJ.” 


D1SSERTATIO 

Pr<£mio annuo ornata , ct in Curia Ca/ttabrigiensi 
rccitata , Comitiis Mari mis, mdcccxxiv. Auctore 
Henuico Thompson, A. B. Coll. Div . Joann . 
Disci /) . 


AN IlECENTIUM IN GEN II VIM INSIT AM VETEUUM TO ET AHUM 
EXEMPLARIA PUUMOVENT ; 


Ad C. Solatium Catnpa not turn. 

Soles tu quidem, Campanelle rni carissiinc, identidem a me 
rpuercre quklnam sit causae cur veteribus poetis tautuni attri- 
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buam, tit non solum comm lectione delectari animos atque 
refici, verum etiam ali atque augeri hodiernorum hominum in- 
genia proniintiem ? Clamitas, indignum esse furore illo poetico, 
qui ad divinos afflatus quam proxime accedere vulgo existi- 
matur, humanis opibus promoveri, poetamque, reclamante 
vetere proverbio, non nasci, sed fieri. Respondeo quidem 
tnuhis; nescio tamen quo modo, qusecunque inter loquendum 
persuadeo, dis^pdens ant oblivisreris^ aut novis arguinentis 
subruere conaris. itaque banc rein paullo adcuratius tractare 
constitui; eaque argumenta quae a te contra hanc sententiam 
callide coacervata sunt, attentius examinare ; ut, quam parum 
valeant petufus explorato, argumenta tutius aggredianmr, 
quibus potissimum evinci possit, antiquos poetas non solurn 
per se pnestare, dignosque esse quos voluptatis doctrinaeque 
causa quisque perlegat, sed eoruin exemplaribus poetarum 
recentiurn ingenia, utciinque nobilia, in nobilius promoveri. 

Quod a doctissimo sapienlissinioque viro jampridem prst- 
ceptum est, oilmen) orationem a definitione proficisci debere; 
id nos quoque pro nostra parte servandum existimainus ; tic 
ergo Horatinna ilia quicstio nobis quoque proponatur, 

“ Scire vclim, pretium chartis quotus arroget annus/' 

cos tantunimodo pro veteribus habeo, quos vulgo fere classicos 
appellamus; poetas scilicet, qui, vigentibus utrorumque liuguis, 
Graece Laiiuequc scripserunt. Argument! quoque nostri 
multuni intererit, utrunme probe intelligatur quid sit “ mens 
ilia divinior ” “ osque illud magna sonaturum,” quibus soli9 
nomen poeticum nobilissinuis poeta defereudum existiinat. 
Graeci, qui lumquam quicquam temere appellaverunt, inven- 
torem sive crcatorem po'etam esse voluerunt. Is igitur poetici 
ardoris pluiimum habere credendus est, si quis uberrimam in- 
venieudi facultatem sorliatur ; qui auteni in ehftioribus atque 
magnificeiitioribus inveniendis felicissime claruerit, is poeta 
nobilissimus liabebitur. Poetarum idcirco inenteni Horatius, 
qui qualis ea esset optime habuit perspectum, divinioreni baud 
dubitavit appellarc, siquidem, quum nihil sit in Nuniine ipso 
conspectius mirabiliusque quam reruui crcandarum facultas, 
poetac in hac re quasi vim divinani annulari videutur. Adjicit 
“ os magna sonaturum,” eloquium videlicet magnificuin et 
poeticuui, argumentoque maguo conveniens. Hoc ergo prae- 
cepto omne poetae officium contineri videtur: ut feliciter in- 
venta pro rerum dignitate versibus exprimantur. 

Res igitur omuis eo recidit ut quseratur, utrunme Graecoriim 
Latinorumque poetarum lectio quicquid ad iuveniendas digueque 
VOL. XXXI. CL JL NO. LXJ. H 
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exprimendas notiones conferat. Elegantiam elcgantium scrip- 
torum lectione adjuvari id est, ut non dignum sit quod plunbus 
persequar. Potius me ad illud refellendum convertam, quod tu 
noihi indesinenter objicis, mentcm illam diviniorem hiimauis re- 
bus neque frangi neque adjuvari posse; quippe quae aliter divina 
minime vocanda esset. Poetic um afflatum a Natura, non ab 
arte, profectum lubens confiteor; neque disciplina queniquam 
poetam extitisse crediderim, quern placido lu^jpe Melpomene 
non viderit nascentem. Quum autem easterns omnes facili- 
tates, quas pariter Natura donante accepimus, in melius pro- 
movere humanis conatibus fas sit, quid obstet quo minus poc- 
tica quoque facuitas iisdem augeri possit, nullus video. 

Porro creandarum notionum potestas, si vim veram pro- 
prianique vocis spectare volumus, nemini mortalium obtigit; 
notiones enim omnes aut sensibus excipi, aut cogitando oriri, 
jamdiu inter omnes qui vel minimum in philosopbia profecerint, 
convenit. Inveutorem ergo poetam appellare quam creatorem 
maluerim; utpote cujus proprium sit quid in re quaque pul- 
chii, venusti, ornati, magnificique sit, in venire ; idque, aut 
sensibus observando ; ut ii, qui cceli, maris, rurisque pulchri- 
tudinem carminibus depingunt : aut notionibus jam inenti sen- 
tiendo illatis inter se meditationis vi committendis, qua; longe 
nobilissima inventionis pars est ; unde metaphorse, gradationes, 
et si quid est aliud quod poeticam opulentet et exornet. Nihil 
est igitur cur existimemus inventionem arte non posse adjuvari ; 
imo vel ex bis probabile videtur, magnum inventioni adjumen- 
tum allaturam poetarum proborum lectiouem ; mens enim no- 
tionibus subliniioribus locuplctata jam altius exsurgere gestit, 
et poeticam taetius et felicius auspicatur. 

Verumtameu ut conccdatur, vim poeticam disciplina excoli 
acuique posse, aliter revera accidisse, allatis exempt is osten- 
dere satagis. Hoinero, enim, queni antiquorum nemini con- 

ferendum agnoscunt onmes, nulla, aut saltern perpauca, prater 
quam colult Musam, extitisse scribendi subsidia ; niaximumque 
ilium noslratem, cui simile quidquam aut secundum nec serior 
neque etiarn antiquior aetas peperit, veterum poetarum scriptis 
adjuvari non posse; quippe qui Graecas Latinasque literas aut 
hhJIus, aut certe parce, didicerit. Quum isti igitur, aut millis 
aut levibus doctrinas praesidiis instruct), eo potuerint prasstan- 
tiae evadere, ut poetas omnes post se longissime reliquerint; 
quid, ak, opus veterum exemplaribus? Hoc pacto mihi quis 
dixerit : iEgypti inculta fertilitas aliarum gentium agros 

cukhsimos exsuperat; agrorum ergo culturam XSgyptii negli- 
§ant, et quicunque solo uberiore potiuntur ” Quis ferret ita 
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ratiociuantem ? Sed ut verum sit, Homerum Enchespalum T 
que 1 natura summos exdtisse poetaa, niliilne in eorum polr* 
tissimis operibus reprehendendum offendimus? nihilne invent- 
mu8, quod, si scribendi auctores ob oculos habuissent, velut 
scopulum vitaturi fuissent ? Homerum enim subinde dormitasse, 
diserte fatetur Horatius ; neque ullus tarn ineptus Enchespali 
nostri fautor est, ut non fateatur plurima ab eo dure, inornate, 
scabre composij^ multa gravibus eruditisque lectoribus valde 
improbanda, mcM auribus verecundis infests, in ejus scriptis 
obvia ease. Quid igitur in causa fuisse credendum est, cur 
tot tamque fcedis roaculis spleudidissimi ingeoii poeta . carmina 
alioqui perfections inquinaverit ? Unde in gravissimis tragce- 
diis inepti verborum lusus, putidi sales, obscoens sentential P 
Profecto si veteribus poetis studiuni impendisset Enchespalns, 
ut est ingenio perfectissimus poeta, neque ulli, quotquot vix- 
erunt, poeta? conferendus, ita ob operum absolutam felicitatem 
et elegantiam ne in Gallorum quidem caviilationes incurrisset, 
nisi quod circa unitatum (quas vocant) leges peccavit : si modo 
id peccare e9t, onerosissimis vinculis poetarum ingeuia liberasse. 
Ne ergo Enchespaii opera in argumegtum trahantur, ingenii 
vires nullum admittere adjumentum ; quum virtutes quidem 
ejus ab ingeuio profectae sint, vitia a veterum ignorantia. 

Haec quum ita sint, non exspectabis, opinor, ut vulgus poeta* 
rum persequar, qui viribus quidem, ut asseris, naturae, uullisque 
Icctionis opibus adjuti, carmina feliciter condiderunt. Quae enim 
superius disserui etiam in hanc partem spectant. Transeam po- 
tiu9 ad aliud argumentum expendendum, quod primo quidem 
adspectu validius videri potest : nam, etiamsi caetera evincain, 
nullis rationibus te adduci posse affirmas, ut Graecorum exem- 
plaria Romanis vatibus parum offecisse existimes : quum enim 
Romani uullam propriam habuerint Musam, sed Graecae tan- 
tummodo Musas toga m induxerint, neguri non pbsse vim illam 
naturalem, qua Latinorum ingenium perinde atque Gra?corum 
audacissimos volatus capessere potuisset, imitatione fractam 
et debilitatam. Latinos enim satis duxisse si Gnecorum ex- 
em plaria felicius imitarentur, lrcsseque Musarura rnajestatis 
arguere solitos, si quis suam ipsius viam iugredi, quam Grae- 
corum vestigiis insistere mallet, auderetve Naturam equi, 
quo Gra*ci, fortassis, minus persequuti esseut. Quid babi- 
turum sit pouderis istud argumentum, ita melius iutelligetur, 
si quis qualis fuerit rei poeticae apud Romanos ante habitual 


1 Malo quam Shakesperium ; utrumne jure, viderint fcruditi. 
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cum Graecis commercium status, attcntius consideraverit ; 
quam nullam omnino hoc teinporis fuisse nemo in his rebus 
versatior ignorat. Fratrum enim Arvalium Saliorumque car- 
miua uon exspecto ut justorum poematuin loco quis habiturus 
sit; atque multo minus incondita ilia qua? a militibus trium- 
phantibus incomposite jactata, passim auctor est Livius. Ma- 
jorum res gestas ad Ubiam cani solitas, Tullio tradente, a 
Catone accipimus: 1 2 3 * oinni tamen justae poey^ ornatii ea car- 
mina caruisse credendum est, quum ipse^nndronicus, qui, 
utpote Graucus, Grseca Musa familiariter uteba'ur, carmen in 
Dianam, referente eodem Tito Livio, 1 abhorrens et incondi- 
tum coudiderit. Gra?corum quidein liters? non prius Roma? 
receptae sunt, quam ineunte sexto urbis conditae saeculo; inter- 
vallum, mehercule, satis comniodum ad cxplicandam, si qua 
fuerat, vim Latiuorum poeticam. Non ignarus sum extitissc 
qui etiam explicatam existimaveriut ; 5 ueque tantummodo 
lyricis modis omnem eorum historian! inclusam, sed nescio 
quod epos mirilicum fuisse, unde Najvius Enniusque maximam 
suorum operum partem depromserint. Quum tamen ne par- 
ticulam quidem splendidissimi hujusce peUmatis apud veteres 
ecriptores reperire possim, quumque ea qua a vetustissimis 
eorum poetis composita ad nostra usque tempora pervenerunt 
nusquam non feritatem et asperitatem referaut; certe meo 
animo nequaquam iuducere possum ut politissima et accura- 
tissima poemata a Romanis Graicarum literarum rudibus con- 
flcripta fuisse existimem. Nullam itaque Musam ante reclusum 
a Graecis Helicona, Romani coluerunt; neque culturi fuissent, 
nisi Graecorum imitandorum studio flagravissent. Quod ergo 
Romani poeticam paullo minus feliciter excoluerint, id minime 
argumento est, Graeco rum scripta Romanorum naturae offe- 
cisse; sed potius egestati ingeniorum tribuendum, quae nihil 
quidquam prOfecissent nisi ex ipsis illis Graecis locupletata et 
adaucta fuissent. Itaque, quod Horatius docet, noctura diur- 
naque manu Graecorum exemplaria esse versanda, praeceptuni 
erat ad Romanorum ingenium quam maxime accommodatum ; 
qui in Graecis imitandis operam feliciter uavabant, Graecorum 
tamen auxilio destituti frigebant jacebantque. 

Satis evictum puto, naturam, iis etiam rebus quae a naturae 
dotibus maxime pendere existimantur, arte adjuvari posse; 


1 Cic. Tusc. Disp. I. ii.— Brut. xix. 

2 Liv. xxvii. 37. 

3 Quam sententiaii) tuentur Schlcgcl iu I’ralcct. iii. tt Niebuhr in 

“ Rumisch. Geschicht.” 
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neque poetam quidem sine natura extitisse : neque omnibus 
numeris absolutum, nisi cui ars quoque opitulata fuerit. Omni 
ergo obice sublata quae veritatis cognitioni in hac quaestione 
officere possit, diligentius erit exquirendum qualem quantam- 
que utilitatem veterum poetarum studium recentioribus afferat. 
Quod argumentum commode bifariam distribui potest ; ut pri- 
nium quaeratur, quid maxime sit rationi consentaneum ; deinde, 
ut quod argun£itis probabile fit, exemplis etiam probatum ex- 
hibeatur. 

Jam superius demonstravimus, facultatcm illam, quam in- 
ventionem appellamtis, proborum scriptorum lectione egregie 
adjuvari posse ; siquidem nihil est quod impensius augeat no- 
tionum copiam ; quibtis inter se mente commissis, exercetur 
inveniendi facultas. Quicuhquc Naturam diligit et admiratur, 
is jam inagna e parte poeta est ; neque enim quisquam poeta 
esse potest, qui Nature amore minus commoveatur. Hinc 
illud suavissimi poeta? : 

u Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, et fugit urbes” 

Philosopho qtiidem possunt ui bes esse ^ratiores ; verum urbani 
poetae vis omnis pocitica intra moenia urbis subsistit. Quod 
quidem in pictoribus observare est, id quoque in poetis accidit. 
Si enim egregii quiddatn pictoris animus moliatur, non ille 
contentus fere, qiue ipse viderit, accurate simulare ; Naturae 
autem studiosi oculis obversabitur quid quaque in re optimum 
sit, maximeque conveniens; idque continuo pingendo expri- 
mere enitetur ; congestisque quae nunquam forte congessit 
Natura, Naturam quidem non dcseret, sed praecurret. Zeuxin 
legimus, quurn Helen® simulacrum forte picturus esset, ne 
pulcherrimam quidem Crotoniatarum foeminam omni ex parte 
simulare voluisse ; sed, quid quaeque haberet yenusti eligen- 
tem, in Helenam suam transtubsse. Nec fortassis hie substi- 
tit ; sed, explorato cur quidque arrideret, pingendo venustius 
fecisse verisimile est, quo perfectius opus esset. Neque istam 
scientiam, utcunque pictori utilem, adipisci valuisset, nisi prio- 
ruin pictorum operibus diligenter studuisset. Mediceam Ve- 
nerem nunquam fortassis Natura apquiparavit ; nihil tamen a 
Natura alienum in perfectissimo corpore deprehendimus ; 
imo naturae potius perfectionem agnoscimus. Poetarum ea- 
dem ratio est; non enim postulamus lit se adeo Natura* addi- 
cat poeta, ut nihil, nisi quod re quoque exstet, carminibus in- 
sit; tantum enim abesset ut ita poeta quisquam iieret egregius, 
ut nullo citius modo vim illam qua poeta esset, omnino foret 
amissurus. Etiam inter ruris amoenitates deliciasque plura 
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sordida et inveimsta occurrunt; boni autem poet® officium 
erit ista omnia pro virili abscondere, neque quidquam legenti- 
bus offerre quod minus delectaturum videatur. Hinc prata 
viridantia, hinc flumina irrigua, hinc opacum arborum frigus, 
hinc cubantium collitim apricitatein assumet; omnes omnium 
locorum amcenitates quasi eodem congerens ; neque quidquam 
ubicunque prateriens, quod ad operis praestantiam facturum 
videatur. Hinc admirabilis Theocriti ars, q^ in omnibus 
eju9 carminibus elucet ; ut nihil i'ere aliud egisse videatur, 
quam meras delicias ex unoquoque fonte hausisse : neque cnini 
lector (quod Virgilii Bucoiica legeutibus accidit) usquam a 
rure amovetur; sed in minimis quoque rebus ubi terrarum sit 
ihtelligit. In pcrsonis non minus feliciter laboravit Theocri- 
tus. Agrestium moies mire quidem simplices candidique, sed 
duri plerunque et inculti. Hoc vitio Theocritc® person® 
parum tenentur; non ut unquam ad urbauas elegantias acce- 
dant, queniadmodum sacpe Virgiliame ; merum enim rus redo- 
lent; ruris tamen delicias veneresque leferunt, semoto quod- 
cunque legentium aures offendere potuerit. 

Ne foreni in exemjdis nimius, Theocritum ideo posui, 
quia mihi perfectissimus in genere suo Oraecorum poela vide- 
tur. Sed quuin ille Naturam ita depingat, non ut est quidem, 
sed ut esse volumus, necesse est ille coram oculis habuerit 
quandam quasi adumbralam Naturae imaginem, quam, per- 
peuso quid in re quaque maxime placeret, sibimet ipse exco- 
gitavit. Imaginem hancce, non solum Natura contemplanda, 
verum etiam adhibita Homeri lectione, cxortam, nobis in libel- 
lo suo reliquit ; quem si quis attente perlegerit, converterit, 
imitatus sit, is proculdubio ad res agrestes canendas instruc- 
tior accedet. Ut enim, qui pictor bonus esse velit, is non 
tantumraodo uaturam sibi magistram comparably sed etiam 
optimas optimorum pictorum tabulas diligenter considerabit ; 
ita poeta, cui in sua arte excellere cur® est, non aliter ani- 
mum ad scribendum appellere debet, quam lectis optimorurn 
poetarum scriptis. Quid enim stultius quam quaslibet vias 
ingredi, qua; quo ducant, nescimus, quum pr®sto habeamus 
itineris doctores ducesque, qui, quo nos pervenire volumus, 
ipsi feliciter pervenenint ? 

Satis arbitror disputatum, cur poeticus furor non omnino 
is sit qui externis opibus in melius non possit provehi ; mine 
erit quasrendum, utrumne veteres pr® ca'teris vates hodierno 
poet® evolvendi siut. Si quis erit qui ista lecturus sit, scio 
non defuturos qui me quasi prajudicatarum opinionum amau> 
tiorem damnaturi siut, quippe qui nihil toierandum existimem, 
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nisi quod venerabile ajtas reddiderit. Tan turn tanien abcst ut 
receutium opera negligenda esse censeam, ut indoctiorem cum 
Cicerone appcllaverim, cui nostra minus nota sint. Verum, 
quutn de eo agatur, ut exemplaria scribentibus eligantur, ratio 
diversa est. Omnium, quotquot sunt, liberalium disciplina- 
rum, elegantiumque literarum auctores fuisse et altores Grae- 
cos, inter omnes vel levissime eruditos convenit ; ut non minus 
vere quam eleg^nter Horatius scripserit, 

ft Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 

Musa loqui." 

Nihil eorum poetis suavius, nihil magnificentius ; nihil eorum 
lingua venustius, pressius, clarius, ad affectus quosvis expri- 
mendos habilius. — Aliud accedit argumentum, quo nescio an 
validius afferri possit cur Graca exemplaria hodiernis antefe- 
rantur. Ante enim iiiveiitam typographicam, qui legerent, 
pauci fucrunt ; iique docti quidem gravesquc homines, quibus 
nil prater optimum arridebat. Quodcuuque ergo minus ex- 
politum absolutumquc poetarum calamis excidebat, gravissima 
istorum sentcntia Lethzeis aquis damnabatur ; unde poetae, 
quum exploratuni haberent, omne quod scripturi erant severis- 
simum horum homiuum judicium subiturum, nihil aeque time- 
bant ac ne quam absolutissimum opus in luccm proferrent. 
Jnde est, quod quicquid fere nobis Graecorum ingenium tradi- 
dit, id tale est ut omnium aetatum laudes facile sibi viudicatu- 
ruin sit ; linguamque, qua scriptum est, quanquam jam in 
hominum ore versari desiit, adeo nobilitaverunt Gracorum 
ingenia, ut dum aliquid humanitatis in terris supcrerit, docto- 
rum studiis laudibusque aeternum celebranda sit. Inventa qui* 
dem arte typographica, plures legere coeperunt, at non conti- 
nuo plures judicare : multa in publicum prodibant, legebantur, 
vulgoque probabantur, quae tamen, si eruditofum calculi prae- 
valuissent, oblivionis tenebris inter nascendum damnata essent. 
Poetae, quorum inlerfuit quam plurimis placere, doctorum 
placita irridcbant ; et si quis fa map melioris studiosior exstitit, 
qui, paucis lectonbus, modo eruditi essent, contentus, imperi- 
tam multitudinem contempsit, is, ob linguarum hodiernarum 
vitia, seu quodcunque id fuerit causae, pra Graecis plerumque 
aordebat. Latinos ideo taceo quod Gracorum plerumque 
pedissequi essent; unde, qua? de Gracia supra disputavi, in 
eos fere cadunt, nisi quod pauperior eorum lingua sit, quod 
etiam Lucretius sensit. 

Sed videamus an, quod argu mentis probabile fiat, exem- 

plis confirmari possit. Jam si expendimus omnem literarum 
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recentium liistoriam, inveniemus omnium fere gentium cele- 
berrimos poetas antiquis scriploribus vchementissime studuisse. 
Dantes quidem, qui ob magnificum heroicumque ingenium Ho- 
merus TWcus vulgo audit, quam antiquorum studiosus esset 
ex ejus Gomoedia (quam vocavit) abunde constat. Petrarchani 
doctissimuin fuisse, nemo est qui non noverit ; ut multa 
Latine ipse scripserit; ut quoties Elrusce canebat, Gra»cam 
Latinamve lyram semper pulsaret. Calcerium, quern, utpote 
nostratem, libentius nomino, quis, qui suavissimuni vatem un- 
quam in mantim sumseiit, ignorare potest, antiquorum fuisse 

amantissimum ? Quid f Torquatum Tassum quis nescit omni 
veterum scriptorum scientia ntirifire instructum? Quid Spen- 
serum nostrum? Quid JVliltonum ? Quid Graiuni ? nonne illi 
universe fere doctriu® laude cumulati erant ? 

Jam si occupas (quod de Romanis aliquando objecisti) ve- 
terum scriptorum venerationcm nimiam istis poctis potius ob- 
itiisse existimandam, qui, quum ingenio egregio praediti essent, 
digne quidem scripserunt ; sed quum nihil admittere operam 
darent, nisi quod veterum calculis coniprobatum esset, auda- 
ciori indoJi tra?na injeemmt, ne vires experiri posset ; ne hac 
quidem in parte non est quod contra dispulemtis. Nostroruni 
' temporum vitium cst, criticorum regula 9 , quas illi tamen, ob- 
servato optimorum poetarum usu, constituerunt, despectui fer- 
ine habere ; quasi quodcuuque optimi poets® servanduin cen- 
suissent, poet® dcdecoii esse posset. Non est quin conce- 
dam, regulas aliquando suo detiimento servas.se poetas ; quod 
in unitatibus servandis mihi subinde fetisse videtur Terentius; 
quodque idem mirandi in Gallicis tragoedis frigoris principium 
et foils est. Sed hoc ob male intellectam regularum naturam 
accidit ; leges enim, quemadmodum in bene constituta repub- 
lica, ita in po'esi, ob libertatem custodieudam existunt, lion ob 
minuendain. Ne plures afferam, Tassi, Miltonique nostri 
longe alia ratio est. Isti quidem non ita venerabantur critico- 
rum regulas, vel poetarum usum, unde profluxerunt, ut sem- 
per iis se astringi paterentur ; sed utile duxerunt habere quo- 
111m splendor Parnassum scandentibus praeluceret. Si Gr®- 
carum literarum rudes exstitissent, poet® indubie fuissent ; 
“ Pa rad is uni” tamen et u Hierosolyma ” orbi 9 terrarum nun- 
quam conspexisset. 

Cur ita sentiam satis opinor causae esse, quum nostrorum 
temporum poet®, certe ingeniosi, sed quos nemo propens® 
in veteres voluntatis argucre potest, ad Jimatam illam Mil tom 
Graiique elegantiam nec perveuerint, nee pervenire curaverint. 
Atque utinain ante substitisseut, quam Britannic® pojjsi earn 
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notam inussissent, ut verc quis pronuntiare possit, nihil esse 
tain insulsum absurdutnve, nihil tam sordidum et abjectum, ut 
non idem in aliquo hodiernorum poet arum carmine legatur. 
Nomina proferre supersedeo-, quuui ipse, quos velim, satis 
intelligas, mecumque omnino consentias. Sunt tamen vel 
bodie, qui, meliora sequuti, meliora etiam assequuti sint. 

Haec habui, quae de veterum studio et lectione dissererem, 
quibus tuo arbitrio fruere. Si minus persuasero, advocati culpa 
id accidisse existimes veliin. 


NOTICK OF 

An INTRODUCTION to the ELEMENTS OF 
A NGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR . By the Rev. 
J. Bosworth, Vicar of Little Horwood , Bucks . 8 vo. 


It cannot but afford the greatest pleasure to every liberal mind, 
attached to its native land, to investigate the origin of its inha- 
bitants, of its language, and of its laws and institutions, both 
civil and religious, in the valuable work before U9, Mr. Bos- 
worth has stated so many motives to induce us to pursue this 
branch of literature, that we feel more than ever interested in 
the originals and history of our Saxon ancestors. 

If, indeed, heretofore we felt discouraged by the supposition 
that our progenitors were nothing better than a horde of sa- 
vages, or wandering Sc\ thians, who waged war with civilisation* 
science, and Christianity; or if we fancied that* their language 
bad neither attractions nor merit ; or if we found a difficulty iu 
procuring assistances for learning their language, and refe- 
rences to authors who wrote in the Saxon tongue, now, indeed, 
we can no longer complain that any thing has been omitted in 
order both to obviate prejudice, and remove difficulty. 

It does not, it must be confessed, appear that the progress 
of good sense and science in the present age, which has led to 
so great a reformation in the construction of both Greek and 
Latin grammars, conducted to any improvement before the year 
1819, in that of the Saxon grammar. We quote Mr. Bosworth, 
as observing in his preface, p. xxxi. 

“In J819 appeared The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Gram - 
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mar ; to which are added, a Praxis and Vocabulary . By the 
Rev. J. L. Sisson, M. A. of Clare Hall, Cambridge. This is 
a small work of only 84 pages, in 13mo, on the plan of Dr. 
Hickes.” 

The author introduces his work by observing, “ The fol- 
lowing pages have been compiled with a view ol offering to the 
public, in a compressed form, the principal parts of Dr. Hickes’ 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar.” The author, however, has followed 
Manning in his declension of nouns, and some other particulars. 
He remarks farther, “ In the arrangement, the plan of Dr. 
Valpy’s excellent Latin Grammar has been adhered to, as closely 
as the peculiarities of the two languages would permit.” 

The plates which accompany and illustrate Mr. Bosworlh’s 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, we have introduced into the present 
No. of the Classical Journal , not merely because we regard 
them as bearing testimony to the labor and pains which Mr. 
Bosworth has taken in illustrating the Anglo-Saxon language, 
and facilitating the acquirement of it ; but with a hope that they 
may attract the attention of the public to his masterly work, 
which we expect, when more extensively circulated, will render 
Saxon literature a subject of as general interest as it deserves 
to be. We shall only add a few references to authors who have 
written on the antiquities of Britain, the merits of whom we 
should wish to see discussed by competent judges. 

Respecting the origin of the ancient Britons, seated now prin- 
cipally in Wales and the Highlands of Scotland, we would wish 
to see an impartial examination of The Triads of the Island of 
Britain. See Davies’ Celtic Researches , p. J5S ; and Arc/ueo- 
logia, vol. xvi., containing a letter of the Rev. Samuel Great- 
head to J. Britton ; and The Beauties of England and Wales, 
vol. xv. p. 707, 8tc. ; and Mr. Faber’s Origin of Pagan Ido- 
latry. 

With relation to the connexion of this island with the Phoe- 
nicians, we should gladly see an examination of Sammes’ Bri- 
tannia Antiqua lUustrata ; but as this question involves a 
thorough investigation of the origin of our language, we would 
here oner a few remarks. A medical gentleman of great sci- 
ence, resident in Bristol, some time siuce collected the provincial 
names of our indigenous plants, when, to his great surprise, he 
discovered that many of them were Hebrew. This circumstance 
induced him to trace our language through its kindred dialects 
on the continent, till he felt fully assured of its oriental origin. 
He has accordingly collected a list of some thousand words, 

evidently derived from Hebrew. On this question a reference 
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may perhaps be useful to the first volume of Shuckford’s Sa- 
cred mid Profane History, book iv., in which are many valu- 
able remarks on the tests of antiquity and priority in languages, 
as also to the preface to Parkhurst’s Hebi'ew Lexicon, 

In connexion with the same question, it may be observed, 
that the dispersion of mankind from Babel was the commence- 
ment of a diversity of dialects on the face of the earth ; and that 
it is therefore probable that the language which was spoken by 
the Babylonians, who did not emigrate from their native land, 
bids fairest to have been the original language used before the 
dispersion. This was no other than the language of Abraham 
and his descendants, as is clear from this circumstance — that 
when the two nations came again in contact, during the capti- 
vity, their languages differed so little from one another, as to 
excite astonishment. See the Book of Daniel, partly written in 
Hebrew, and partly in Chaldee. The same language seems also 
to have been preserved ill Phenicia ; and Mr. Sammes argues 
strongly that much of this language was communicated imme- 
diately to the British by the Phenicians, and not through the 
medium of any other language whatever. 

Respecting the originals of our Saxon ancestors, Mr. Bos- 
worth affords us the most interesting information ; and we would 
only add, that whether we regard the conversion of die Anglo- 
Saxons to Christianity, or the original model of our own church 
and its primitive forms, to restore which was the object of our 
reformers, (see Canon of the Church, xxx., and Strype’s Life 
of Archbishop Parker,') or models of rectitude in Christian kings 
and prelates, our Saxon documents, the Saxon Homilies for in- 
stance, and Bede’s Eccles . History in Saxon, translated into 
that language by King Alfred, afford both information and in- 
struction never yet duly appreciated. See Collier’s Eccles. 
Ilistojy of England , for the lives of Oswald ^md Oswy, and 
Archbishop Aidan. 
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The Greek, Roman, Gothic, and Saxon Alphabets , derived from 
the Samaritan . 
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Copy of an Inscription at Paris in Boustrophedon, beginning 
on the right . 
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The Sig/can Inscription in Boustrophedon , beginning from 
the left . 
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From the Codex Alexandrinus, probably written in the 5th 
century . 

TTWH!vJCL>h40eMT0IC0Vh40iC 

XriiceHTO)T(X)NOMXCOY- 

A Facsimile of the Pula tin Virgil, written in the 3rd century. 

TEQUOQU£MAfiNAlALESmi 

AIEMORANDECANEAIW 

A Facsimile of the Florence Virgil , written in the 5th century. 
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Subjects for Themes, Essays, Declamations, and Verses, 

adapted for general use in Schools and the Universities. 

No. II . — [ Continued from No. JLX.J 


. SUBJECTS FOR THEMES. 

27. Ulilitas privata publico commodo non est anteponenda. 

28. Utendum est fftate ; cito pede preterit atas. 

*29. Cuivis licet esse beato. 

30. Hunianum estcrrare; ignosccre, divinum. 

31. Infirmi est auimi exiguique voluptas 

Ultio. 

32. Virtus repnlsae nescia sordid* 

Intaminatis fidget honoribus. 

33 Nullum officium referenda gratia magis necessarium est. 
34. Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus auriim. 

85. Uic murus aheneus eslo, 

Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 

36. Omnciu crcdc diem tibi diluxisse suprcnium. 
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37. Arcanum neque tu scrutaberis ullius unquain, 

Commissutnque teges, ct vino tortus et ira. 

38. Virtutis omnis lausin actione consistit. 

39. Ingenuas didioisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 

40. Pares cum panbus facillime congregantur. 

41. Dona przesentis cape laetus hors. 

42* Qui mortem non timet, magnum is sibi presidium ad beatam vi- 
tam comparat. 

43. Principiis obsta: sero medicina paratur, 

Cum mala per longas convaluere moras. 

44. Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte pretnit Deus. 

45. Vitia, m>r, paupertas, hominem dedecorant. 

46* Ne culpas alienas indageris, sed tuas puiius corrigas 

47. Invidia alterius macrescit rebus opimis. 

48. Levius fit patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas. 

49. Ilaro antecedentem scelestum 
Desermt pedc poena claudo. 

50. Sis pamis temporis, quod semcl prccterituni nuiiquam revert Mur. 

51. Amicus certus in re incerta cerimur. 

52. Qui statuit aliquid parte inaudita altera, 

TEquum licet statuerir, haud squus fuit. 

53. Invitat culpam, qui peccatum praterit.* 

54. Vive ut in publico. 

55. Nunquam securacst prava conscientia. 

56. Quod facere turpe est, dicere ne honcstum puta. 

57. Ex vitio alterius sapiens emendat suum. 

58. Est adolescent is majores natu vereri. 

59. Ne prius in dulcein declines lumina soninum, 

Omnia quam longi reputaveris acla diei. 

00. Rebus angustis auimosus aique 
Forlis appare. 

61. Auimuin rege, qui nisi paret, 

Iniperat. 

62. Aliorum rcspice incommoda, ut mitius feras lua. 

63. Non quam din, sed quam bene vixeris, refert. 

64. Cavcnda est gloritc mundanee cupiditas. * 

65. Non possidcutcm multa vocaveris 
Rccte bcatum. 

66. lraciindiarn qui vincit, hostem superat maximum. 

07. Quas dederis, solas semper habebis opes. 

68. Qui non vetat peccarc, cum possir, jubet. 

69. Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 

70. Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non mitescere possit. 

Si modo cultural patientem commodet aurem. 

#71. Amiciti® immortales, inimicitiae mortales essedcbenl, 

72. 'AirXoof 6 (jlvBqc tac aXnflda; tyv. 

73. Damnum appcllandum est cum mala fama lucrum. 

74. Oderunt peccare boni virtutis atnorc. 

75. Sccliis intra sc taciturn quicogitat ullum, 

Facti crimen iiabet. 
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76. Nil nisi quod prodest, carum est. 

77. Labor omnia vincit 
Improbus. 

78. Impii serius ocyus dant pcenas. 

79. Vitae summa brevis speni nos vetat inchoarc longam, 

80. Quid sit futurum eras, fuge qmcrere. 

81. Quern sorsdierum cuiique dabit, lucro 
Appone. 

8$. Valet ima summis 

Mu tare et insignem attenuat Deus 
Obscura promens. 

83. Nullus argento color est, nisi temperato 
Splendeat usu. 

84. TEquam memento rebus in aiduis 
Servarc men tern. 

SUBJECTS FOR DECLAMATIONS IN ENGLISH. 

1. Was the Invasion of England by William the Conqueror justi- 

fiable? 

2. Would England have been benefited by preserving the conquests 

of Edward or Henry in Frai cc? 

3. Could Richard Cromwell, if he had possessed the abilities of his 

father, have retained the Protectorate? 

4. Does Commerce or Agriculture contribute more to the real interest 

of a state ? 

5. Did Ministers act wisely in recalling the Duke ofMarlborough, and 

concluding the treaty of Utrecht ? 

6. Does Queen Elizabeth deserve the admiration or censure of pos- 

terity ? 

7. Whether is the introduction of luxury into a state an advantage 

or disadvantage ? 

8. Was the Restoration of Charles the Second immediately beneficial 

to this country ? 

9. Has climate any influence in determining national character? 

10. Is Poetry beneficial to the real interests of a state ? 

11, Have Poets or Philosophers rendered greater service to mankind ? 
19. Has England been more indebted to its lawyers or its Warriors ? 
18. Has the discovery of America proved beneficial to Europe ? 

14. Did the successes of Edward the Third in France render any real 

service to his own Country ? 

15. Whether is the Eloquence of the Senate or of the Bar superior? 

16. Has Great Britain been more indebted to her Soldiers or to her 

Sailors ? 

17. Was Oliver CromwelFs government beneficial to this country ? 

18. Was the reign of Henry the Eighth advantageous to the liberties 

of this country ? 

19. Would it have been beneficial to England, if Charles the First had 

proved victorious in the civil war? 

20. Is the character of Henry VII. deserving of praise ? • 

SUBJECTS FOR DECLAMATIONS IN LATIN. 

1. Anne res gestse Gracchorum defendi pussunt ? 

2. Meruitue Augustus nomen Patris palria; ? 

3. Profuiine Romanis Julii Casaris uilcrnccior 
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4. Anne probanda erat Romanis M. Catonis sententia, deleudam esse 

Carthagmem ? 

5. Quis laude dignior erat, Philippus an Alexander? 

6. Intereratne Roinanorum Augustum se a magistral abdicasse? 

7. Oportuitne C. Marcium Coriolanum belluni in patriam inferred 

8. Utnmi Sylla; an Julii Cipsans dominatio magis condemnanda est ? 

9. Profuitne Dictatura Uumib, an nocuit ? 

10. Anne Roma secundum Punicum helium jure suscepit? 

11. Anne revum Augusti aevo Antoninoruin prasstitit? 

12. Anne Hannibal Alexandro praeponendus est ? 

13. Zenonisnc an Epicuri philosophia ad vjtam bene instituendam est 

idoneor ? 

14. Si Athc menses Niciam satis audivissent, respublica eorum stetis- 

set, i.i.cne ? 

15. Qiuenatn ex omnibus, quie unquam extiterunt, gentibus, fuit f'e- 

licissima ? 

10. Utrum melius de patrul sufi meruit L. Junius Brutus, an M. Fu- 
rii"* Camillus? 

17. Utrum Pericles an Cicero patriae suae consiliis magis bcnc- 
fecit? 

18 Si auctorum Uoiiianorum, qui ante, vel eorum, qui post Augusti 
obitum scripserunt, opera amissa forent, utros posteri magis 
desideravissent? . 

19. Utrum Romani an Graeci bistorici majori laude digni sunt? 

20. Utrum Respublica ltomanadmtius stare potuisset, si Julius Caesar 

nunquam extitisset? 

21. Lycurgusne au Solon civium suorum saluti et felicitati magis con- 

stiluit f 

22. An philosupbi humano generi majora beneficia, quam poetic, at- 

tulerunt ? 

23. Estne dignus laude Titus Manlius, qui filium suum morte mill- 

taverit ? 

24. Profueruntne Romanis Bpectacula gladiatoria? 

SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

1. On the advantages to a state, of an insular situation. 1 
«. On the brevity of human life. 

3. On the duties of children towards their parents. * 

4 . On the effects produced by theatrical exhibitions on national 

manners. 

5. On the advantages of a classical education. 

6. On man's attachment to his native country. 

7. On the character of Oliver Cromwell. 

8. Henry the 8th. 

9. Cardinal Wohey. 

10. The first Earl of Chatham. 

11. - - - Lord Bacon. 

12. - - - John Locke. 

lS. Sir Walter Raleigh. 

14. Cicero. 

15. Columbus. 

16. - Louis 14th. 

17. Lorenzo di Medici. 

18. Charles the 12th. 

19. - - - Peter the Great. 
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20. On the satisfaction resulting from the recollection of past trou- 

bles. 

21. Nescia mens hominum fati sortisque future. 

22. On the pleasures of memory. 

23. On the peopling of America. 

24. On the being ot a God., Irum the light of nature. 

25. On the necessity of a code of laws of honor lor the well-being of 

sotiefy. 

26. On the effects produced on the national character by a diligent 

pursuit of the liberal arts. 

27. On the blessings of an honorable peace to a state. 

26. On tiie necessity of national honor. 

29. On cheerfulness contrasted with levity of disposition. 

30. On the comforts of virtuous old age. 

31. Virtue is its own reward even in this world. 

32. On monumental inscriptions. 

SUBJECTS FOR VERSES. 

1. In Ver. 

2. In /Estatem. 

3. In Autumnum. 

4. In Hyemem. 

5. Xerxes in Abydo. ° 

6. Mare naufragum. 

7. Britannia domina sequons. 

8. Grecia hodierna liberLitcni arnns repeteus. 

9. Roma hodierna velen dibsunilis. 

10. Pax optima rerum. 

1 1 Elysii campi. 

12. Phaethon in Eridanum dcjectus. 

13. Babylon. 

14. Maize laudes. 

15. iEgyptus sine nube ferax. 

16. America a Columbo reperta. 

17. Mors Alexandra 

18. Virtus bellica Britannia*. 

19. Napoleoa in insulam Divac Helenas rclegatus. 

20. Aurea messis. 

21. Trafalgar. 

22. Clades Cremerensis. 

23. Marius inter ruinas sedens Carthaginis. 

24. Roma pnstina. 

25. Vasquez de Gama, et mcrita rjus. 

26. Militis sepulchrum. 

27. Templum Famae. 

28. Herculis Columns. 

29. Carminibus vives semper, Homere, tuis. 

30. Epistola Laure ad Petrarcham. 



UNPUBLISHED NOTES ON STRABO. 

By Cluverius. 


Inclosed are some Ms. Notes on the two fiist books of 
Strabo by that celebrated geographer, Cluverius, which weic 
written by him in a copy of that author which I possess; which, 
presuming to be unpublished, I have been induced to offer to 
you, if deserving a place in the Classical Journal. 

W. MOSS. 

Magd. IIa1l 9 Oxford. 


STPABSINOZ rEnrPA<PIKflN BIBAOl »?'. 

StRABONIS UlillUM Grouraphicauum Li bin xvn. 
Isaacus Casauijonus recensuit, summoque studio et dili- 
geutia, ope etiatn veteruui codicum emendauit, ac Commenta- 
riis illustiauit. Accessit et Tabula Orbis totius descriptiouem 

complcctens. Adiecta est etiatn Guilteltni (sic) Xylandri Au- 
guslaui Latina versio, cum necessariis Indicibus. Excvdebat 
Evstalhivs Vigiion, Atrebat. M.D.l.xxxMl, This volume is 
dedicated to James Lectins in an address written in elegant 
Latin, from which, for the sake of giving Casaubon’s character 
of the merits and waitings of Strabo, and his own reasons for 
undertaking the care of editing this work, L extract the fol- 
lowing : 

Nunc, postquam Deo Opt. Max. abler visum est, vnus exstilit 
Strabo plnlosophus, utpiaci quidem Stoicus, csetcrujn doctus, Deus 
bone, et laboriosus, prorsusque ad vnguem factus homo: qui iis 
omnibus praesidiis abunde instructus, quae ad banc rem desiderari 
possunt, rem et magno animo suscepit, et tanta felicitate confccit, 
vt persuasum habeam, si quis ddigenter liuius sciipta versare vo- 
luit, posse eum antiquioruni Geograpborum iacturam patienfer 
ferre. Opus namque relictum nobis est a summo scriptore, quod 
preeter accuratissimam totius orbis nunc cogniti dcscriptionetn, 
tanta doctrina, tamque varia omnium rerum scientia refertum est, 
ea denique arte contextual, vt si vnius aut alterius e veteribus 
scripta excipias, nihil plane in omni vetu state reperiam, cum hoc 
opere comparandum. Quo magis dolendum, neque integrum id 
ad nos peruenisse, et quee peruenere, ita fuisse ab imperitis homi- 
nibus accepta, vt vix alius scriptor vel plura vel grauiora vulnera 
accepejit: prorsus vt iure queas illud tragici poetee vsurpure, 
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'YrrptoTai Siktuov nXeto \eyuv, adeo nihil reliqui fecere impcriti 
quidam et barbari homines, quin hunc autorem omnibus modis 
male accipercnt, ct quantum in ipsis esset, mancum et contami- 
natum nobis traderent. Neque vero KClt 7 T P^ ) V V factum est, 
cum coupit praestantissimus hie scriptor ab impuris illis harpyis 
inquinari: Anni sunt quingenti, et fnrtasse an amplius, cum cec- 
perc Strabouis codices ita corrupt i circumferri, vt seepe viris doc- 
tis, qui imprudentius eos sequerentur, imposuerint. Mirari vero 
subit, in tanto doctissimorum virorum numero quos nostra luce et 
parentum aptas tulit, quuin nullus iam rclicluus sit vetus scriptor, 
quein non certatim cmeiidarc, illustrare, et iuterpretari, multi 
contenderint: vix tamen vnum aut alicrum adhuc extitisse, qui 
dc Strabone nostro cogitarit, Atqui, rci litciarico intererat hunc 
polius scriptoreni legi quam eineudalissiuium, quam vel Apulcium, 
vel Martialem, vel Pctrouium, vel ahum queiupiam etiam meliorctn 
his scriptoreni: neque boc dice quod docturum viromm qui in 
illis scriptorihus iahorarunt, consilium lepiehendam : hoc tantuin 
volo, rein videri indignant, noiidum fuNso repertum aliqucm, qui 
ex tarn execllenlis opens emendatione laudem sibi et nomen pa- 
rere stuJuerit. Non cnim dici hoc potest, Ita fuisse ab interpre- 
tibus hoc negotium confbetum, vt docti abstincre ab co postea 
debuerim. I mo, ita infelicitcr ct negligent er in hoc opere versuti 
sunt interpretes, vt nondum constitucrim, fueritne illis honestius, 
negotium non susciperc, quam susccptum ita negligcnter exequi. 
Nos vero qnum iam ab illo tempore quo vix ex epbebis excessera- 
mus Strabonem vmce amarc et admiral i, partim sponte, partim 
optimi parentis hortatu cepisremus, nihil tnagis in votis vnquam 
habuimus, quam vt suseeptam hanc prouinciam ab alicjuo docto 
viro audiremus. Itaque quum aliquamlo intellexissemus, sum- 
mum viruin Joscphum Scaligerum, emendationem hums autoris 
esse aggressum, dici nequit quam grata ea res ad nostras aures 
accident. Verum postquam comperimus proestanlissiinum virum 
alijs studijs intgntum, vix hac de re quicquain cogitare, quum in 
dies cresceret in nobis Strabouis amor, decreuunus tandem facien- 
dum non esse vt diutius ab omni ope destitutus, optimus et nobi- 
lissimus scriptor relinquerctur. Etsi autein eramus ipsi nobis 
nostras tenuitalis uptime conscij, tamen non dubitauimus arduum 
opus aggredi : partim aquitate doclorum hominum freti, quibus 
nostrum saltern consilium probatum iri sperabamus: partim, vt 
vel cum existimationis nostrsc periculo, doctiorum studia excilare- 
inus. Quod nisi multa nobis post susceptum hoc negotium conti- 
gissent, quae alacritatem et impetum nostrum pene frangerent, 
magna in spe eramus, posse nos studio et diligentia nostra, ita de 
hoc autore mereri, vt etiam docti viri qui his studijs delectantur, 
aliquid se nobis hoc nomine debere essent agnituri. Nunc coacti 
Minimus (sic) opus affectum polius quam effectum (praeseitim qupd 
ad posteriores sex libros attinet) in vulgus emittcre: quod, si alia 
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fuissent tempora, adhuc premere decreueramus. Et tamen, ne 
sic quidem diflidimus docios viros conatus nostros oequi bonique 
esse consulturos : prmsertim si hsec a nobis eo tempore scripta 
mcminerint, quo praetor publicam calamitatem in hoc concusai 
orbis motu omnibus bouis communem, multa nobis priuatim <3bnti- 
gero, quorj animum a studijs persrepe auocaront. — flabe igitur, 
Lecti clarissime, amoris et obaeruantiae mese pignus fidissimum : 
et, siquidem gratum id tibi futurum est, eripe grauissimis tuis oc- 
cupationibus aliquot boras, quibus hoc opus, quod tibi parum po- 
litum trado, recognoscas, atque pro acerrimo iudicio tuo corrigas. 

Hoc mihi grathis contingere nihil potest. Vale. Datum e 
museo no^tn, pridie Kalendas Septemb. Anno vltimi temporis 

CI0.I3.LXXXV1I. 

On the ensuing leaf is the address of the printer to the reader; 
which is followed by three sets of recommendatory verses, ad- 
dressed to Casaubon, respecting this edition : on the Yiext leaf, 
which is numbered 1, commences the Greek text, printed in 
parallel columns with the Latin version, preceded by the argu- 
ment. — Casaubon was only 28 years of age when he compiled 
this edition, in which labor he deriveef very considerable assist- 
ance from the various readings of four Mss., which his father- 
in-law, Henry Stephens, presented to him. He has greatly 
amended die defective text of his author, which is, however, 
even yet by no means restored to its original purity. — Mr. 
Dibdin, fii his Introduction to the Knowlege of Rare and Va- 
luable Editions of the Gr. and Lat. Classics (3d Edit.), erro- 
neously assigns the Hate of 1597 to this edition, but 1 have 
never been able to discover a single copy so dated. — At the 
end of the volume are the arguments to the various books, ex- 
tracted from the Alditie edition; after which is an index t( Re- 
rum et Verborum notatv digniorum,” followed by a list of 
“ commissa vel omissa,” with which the volume concludes. 
Casaubon published in the same tear, same place and size, and 
from the same office, his Commentary, Sic. on Strabo; com- 
prising 224 pages which are numbered, besides 3 prefatory 
leaves and the title which have no paging figures. It com- 
mences with an account of this geographer, occupying two 
pages; after which wc have, first, jx list of the various ancient 
writers who are either cited, illustrated, or amended in this 
Commentary; and next, an Index of those subjects and words 
which are illustrated in the Commentary, besides those enume- 
rated iu the index ; then fallows the Commentary. The copy 
which has served for this description forms one of not the least 
Valuable books in my collection. It was presented by the edi- 
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tor, Isaac Casaubon, to his son John, whose autograph appears 
on the title. It is enriched with the Ms. Notes of Cluverius, 
which, as we Jearn from an address, at the end of the volume, 
(with his signature appended), to Casaubon, were written at hLs 
ie<] nest. 1 shall introduce it here : 

lleec igitur sunt, summe uirorum Casaubonc, quee leuiter per- 
currens, in Strabonem notaui. Mihi credo, sunt adhuc mult a, 
quop castigatione opus liabent. Ego uero in prtesens, quamuis 
uniinaducrterim, non purgaui ; quia libris, siue auctoribus, qui ad 
hujusmodi curam requirebant, deslilutus fui. Qua* adscnpsi mo- 
inoria dictitauit jiiuaiitibus Plinio et Piolomeeo, quos tu preebuisti. 
»Scio imilta, imo plcraque nimis breuiler ac stiictim : uerum suffi- 
cere cxislimaui, into niciue altero uerbo rein commoustrassc. Tu 
Mngula eopiosius ac doctius, pro ingenio ac judicio tuo: quorum 
hoc maxime postulo : quidpe baud dubito, quin qu&cdam sint, 
qusc nimia festiuatio (urgebunt enim temporis angustire, aliaeque 
occupationes imped iebant) perpiopcre scribore jussit. Tu igitur 
udvorte aniimim. Ego were, uti hunc exiguuni laborein etfugere 
nolui, nec operam tibi tain leuem denegare debui; sic ad majora, 
grauioraque, promtum paratumque me obfore. — Ceterum Deus te 
propilius atque ber.ignus diu sospitem tibi, tuis, totique rcip. lite- 
i arioe conferret : tua studia ac curas, ut cupide ac sedulo agis, 
felieiter peragere sinat. Hoc mihi summsm votum, hoc Deum 
iimnortalem precor, veneiorque. Philip. Cluuerius Borusso. 

P. 10. 1. 4. E vpunrrjs. Cl. q. 'Eovcpia. 

P. 15. 1. 42. Ka7r ptas. Cl. Lib. iv. p. 84. Kcm-p^ut; quae lec- 
tio verier est; nisi malis hoc loco Ka vpeUts. Sed infra sequitur 
Kuirplae. 

P. 33. 1. 1. KtyvTjv. CL Est tamen hie Oceanus baud sine 
insuhs. Suiu enim Hesperides et Gorgades vulgo Yslas de C. 
Verde, contra He^perium primum a C. Verde positse; et Fortunata 
quain vulgo Caria : et quam Ptolonueo, Polybio, Corn. Nepoti 
auctor est Plioius dici Caine: quam ex Ptolomoeo geographia 
vidoinus = Ysla de Vera. 

P. 50. I. 21. Mnrrum/. Cl. Infra Mamavt), Sed olim ut 
hie : nam — fuil Maliani. Legitur, male, Maprtcm/. 

P. G8. I. 19. &ikmapxiav. CL Postea Puteoli dicta, Italioe 
urhs. Strabo, lib. v. 

P. 73. J. 12. K fpicvpnv, Cl. Smpius reperio K tpuvpav quam 
K optcitficiv: igitur ubique scribendi confer K cpKvpa. 

— I. 33. *lfir)pias. CL Sunt Celtiberi in Tarraconensi prouincia : 
et Cellici in B&ttca et Lusitania. 

— 1. 48. "I arpov. CL Hoe in uostra estate Geographi omnes 
comprobant : quapropter falsum bac in re Strabonem puto. 

— 1. 59. et fiO. rpoi ttpKTor. CL Hoc salient non omnino absurdmn. 
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P. 83. 1. 26. Kaffina. Cl. Pro falso hoc sinu poterat support! 
sinus Codanus Melee et Plinii : quod Mare Sneuicum Tacito. 
Hodie accolis Germanis Sed heecloca Septentrionalia Straboni 
prorsus ignota fuisse. 

P. 84. 1. 81. Ka7rpeai. Cl. Lib. i. p. 15. crr a Ka7rp/rir: quee 
lectio corrupta videtur. 

— 1. 83. ri//m)<xia. Cl. Paullo infra pag. 88. cure rufurjoiai : 
igitur et hie sic scribendum. Vide Comment, hoc loco— Comment. 
Pulo apud Strabonem legendum a ire T vpvfiotat ; cum omnes reli- 
qui Geographi duas referunt. — Lib. iii. pag. 99. rcu Vv/Avriotas : 
idque bis, et ssepe in sequentibus. 

— L 39. : ■ A utrnveiov. Cl. Legendum A veroviov: infra lib. vii. 
pag. 224. et pag. 88. Avoovetov invenies. — To Avoovciov. Plinius 
Ausonium mare ad Italim frontem describit, in tres sinus distribu- 
tion. 

P. 85. 1. 1. 'O ’loi'tos k6\i to*. CL Non intelligo qua ratione 
lonius sinus est pars Adriatic!. Nisi Adriaticum Mare appellalin 
Ptolommo id quod est inter Siciliam et Peloponnesum, libro sep- 

timo, pag. 219. 

— 1. 8. KrjpyKTiKij. Cl. Conjicio scribendum esse KvpvKn /, vel 

K ovpvKry. * 

P. 88. 1. 4. TaXarik’os. Cl. Latin is Oceanus Gallicus dicitur 
—cuius partes duce, Cantabricus ad Hispaniam, Aquitanicus ad 
Aquitaniam, Galliee prouinciam. M. In versione Latina omittitur. 

— 1. 9. K tfifievnv. Xylandr. Mons Cemmenus. — Cl. Gebcnna 
mons dicitur Latinis: nunc Montagncs d’Auvergnc. 

— 1.28. to Avooveior. Cl. Id scilicet est, quod ante dixi, Au- 
sonium mare dcscribi a Plmio tribus sinubus quee sunt ad Italia* 
frontem, Tuscum quippe mare est usque ad Siculum fretum. 
Hinc Ausonium usque lapygium promontoriurn, inde Adriaticum. 

P. 89. 1. 8. TijGapamw* Cl. TifiaptviK&v est infra lib. vii. 
sic, sed legitur T ifiuprjv a Strabone postea. 

— 1. 12. %s ion kcu rj Tpwas. Cl. Puto legend, iiftm rat ij T putts. 
Ptolomceus Troadem non partem Phrygire minoris, (quam hici nnuit 
Strabo,) sed ipsam Phrvgiam vult. Vide Ftolommum. Vid. Stra- 
bon. lib. x. initio. 

— I. 18. KtXikWV idrrf, uat Avxuores m Tlioibai. Cl. Alii hi sunt 
Cilices ab illis, quos paullo infra memorat. Illi sunt extra Tau- 
rum ad mare Cilicium. Hi sunt ut ipse autor ait, infra Taurum; 
Ptolomscus in Cappadocia ponit. 

— 1. 18. Kn\ Avicaovfs. Cl. Suspicor-falsum esse hunc locum, cur 
sic diuersis in orisgentem banc repeterem? quam paullo antedixe- 
ram, si quid menti auctoris aptius sit. Lege Knraem — r?/s Kara- 
oviar enim et supra et infra circa fin. iv. libri meminit — ut et Pto- 
lomeeus. 

P. 92. I. 12. Mij5ch«s. Cl. Lego ~ut ante. 
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1. The tragic writers never use pp for pr, nor tt for co\ 
Thus they never said Xtppovr^viuv for Xegtrowjrictv, nor irp&vrai for 
Ttpouraui.—llec. 8 , 

2. /n systems of anapaests they do not always use, nor do 

they always discard, the Doric dialect. Hec . 100. 

3. They are partial to the introduction of the particle to* in 

gnomes, or general reflections. Hec. 228. 

4. The forms luw y Sa/xva, and the 2nd pers. sing. pres, indie, 

from verbs in etpLcti are more Attic than Su'vtj, &c. Hec . 253. 

5. Dawes lias too hastily asserted that no syllable can be 

made short by a scenic poet, in which the consonants ^A, yA, 
ypt, yv, fyx,, h, concur. This rule, though generally true, is 
sometimes violated by /Eschylus, Sophocles, & Aristophanes, 
but never by Euripides.'* Hec . 298. * 

6. The penult of fj uxpoj and apuxgof is always long. Hec . 

318. 

7. The Homeric is sometimes found in the tragic writers, 

contrary to the assertion of Valckenacr, Phcen. 1683. Hec, 

323. 

8. The tragic w riters loved the harsh and antiquated forms of 

words — they theiefore preferred the 1st to the 2nd aorist pas- 
sive ; and the 2nd aorist pass, is consequently very seldom used : 
a7ir)AA«yi]v sometimes occurs. II ec. 335. Phan. 9&6- 

9. The participle cuv is seldom found in conjunction with ano- 

tlier participle. Hec, 358. 

10. "Onus and o7ro;j ju.>? is generally joined with the 2nd peison 
of the fut. tense, sometimes with the third, seldom with the 
first : opotTsov eo-Ti, or some expression of the same kind may be 
conceived as understood in this idiom : as 

OTroia x*Wof oirj)§ Tijo’S’ gfoptai,— Hec, 398. 

11. ft ptiiv t oi : these three pai tides are very frequently met 

with together in Sophocles and Euripides, ys t oi r* never. 

Hec. 598. 

12. Nexpos in the masculine gender, is always used for the 

Latin cadaver. Where vexpov occurs in the neuter gender, L. 
Bos would understand Hec. tiOo. 

13. The accusative singular of Attic nouns iu eu$ have the 
last syllable long, Theie at c three exceptions to this rule in 
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Euripides, Hec. 870. Electr. 599, 763. Also a vowel cannot 
be elided unless it be short. Idee. 870. 

1 4. J7oi7 denotes rest, voi motion : not is used in both senses. 
Thus nov oracre*, vol 8e /3a<rn. Phil . 833. Hec. 1062. 

1.5. Instead of fiet/iev, jjSetre, yjSstr «v, the Attics used the con- 
tracted forms yo-fiev, ij<rre, rja-uv Hec. 1094. 

16. Several verbal adjectives, as mmog> ttmtos, fisfurrog, ajx- 
(p/irXijxroff, and some others are found with an active as well as 
passive signification. Hec. 1117. 

J 7. The ancient Attic writers never used the neuter plural 
with a verb plural, except in case of animals. Hec. 1141. 

18. The particle fiy giving the sense of the imperative accom- 
panies the 1st or 2nd aorists subjunctive, and the present im- 
perative, but never the present subjunctive, or 2nd aorist impe- 
rative. There are some few instances of fiy with the 1st aorist 
imperative. The Attic writers said, 

fiy fiefi'py — fiy xafiys [ not fiy fie/ipy 
fiy fiefiQou j fiy xafie. 

Sometimes fiy fisfirj/at. Her. 11 66. 

19. The first syllable of urog in the tragic and comic writers 

is always short : iu composition it is sometimes long. 

Oresl. 9. 

20. The Attic writers preserved some Ionic and some Doric 

forms in their dialect: thus they always said, 'AQotvoi, Bapbf, exan, 
xuvayog, w obuyog, \o%ayog, %EVctyog f onalogy and not ’AQyvy, Bypog, 
Slc. Also j uovvog, geivog, sometimes, instead of fiovog , tgevog. But 
though they had the foim xvvotybg and 'AOavoi, they used jtvvyyiryg 
and 'Aftyval*. Oresl. 26. 

21. The tragic writers, though they sometimes make long by 
position syllables short by nature, yet prefer to keep them short, 
so that three examples will be found where thqy are short, for 
one where they are long. Where a word ends with a short syl- 
lable, followed by a word beginning with two consonants, such, 
that the short syllable may continue short, there is no instance 
of undoubted authority where it does not remain so : therefore, 
w r hcre such lines occur as 

9T ugQevov, efijj re fiyrp) irotpehwxe t peQew, 
v paragogic must be inserted.—— Orest. 64. 

22. In the formula of adjuratiou, itpog with a genitive case, 

the article with the noun is seldom omitted by the comic, and 
never expressed by the tragic writers. Oresl. 92. 

23. Adjectives, such as fiaviotg, ia$og t are of three genders, 
though they are less frequently used in the neuter : fiuviourtv Au<r- 
vyfiotrt. $gGfi&<n fik eQ&potg.— -Orest, 264. 
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24. Texov<ra is never used by Euripides absolutely for 
Orest . €85. 

25. The active verb is often found instead of the middle, the 
personal pronoun being understood : as, 

Xfld vuv &votxoi\virr* , w xatriyvYjTOV xa pa, 
and now uncover, sc. yourself. Orest. 288. 

26. The tragic writers used the form in ctigw, not in aivco : 
thus they said l^Qetlpeo, not l%$got'ivco. They also said itr^aivco, not 
iff-^va/vco. — ' — Orest. 292. 

27. Geos, in the nominative and accusative singular, is not 

unfrequently a monosyllable, and very often in the other cases : 
aareog is also sometimes found as a dissyllable. Orest. S93. 

28. The Attic writers made the penult of comparatives in 

i«v long: the other dialects had it short. Orest . 499. 

29. The iota of the dative singular is but rarely elided. 

Orest. 584. 

30. When the discourse is hastily turned from one person to 
another, the noun is placed first, then the pronoun, and then the 
particle : as, 

MsveXcte, <toj 8? t«8= \eyu>. Orest . 614. 

31. The different governments and usages of Sei and xp*r 

Homer only once used 8=i, and then an infinitive mood is 

subjoined. II. J. 337. He very frequently uses xp*l with ail 
infin., and with an accusative of the person and genitive of the 
thing : as also x^ will) the accusative and genitive. Euripides 
has once imitated this form. Her. 962. : 

oi\>.a Ti$ XP stot (r ' i 

the Greeks in common said 8eT <roi touSs. iEscbylus seems first 
to have altered this, by using the acc. of the person and gen. of 
the thing, auTov 7 ap <rs Ssi 7rgop]9ews {Prom. 86.) ; and to have 
been followed by Euripides. 

The Attic poets never use XP*I with a genitive : thus, otou 
XP*ly wr °ng, and should be altered to otou hi, XPV 

hsyeiv. Orest. 659. 

32. The enclitic copulative ts in the ancient Greek writers 
never follows a preposition, unless that preposition commences 
the member of a sentence. Thus they said, 

ev ts iro\so$ apxou$ 
or ev ttoXsoc re otpx^S 

but not 7ro\eo$ h r agx a Orest . 887. 

33. Verbs denoting motion take after ihem an accusative of 

the instrument or member which is chiefly used : as, voi woT 
eira^ac, (lice. 1071.) where ttoS* is put for woSa, rather than for 
7t oil. See above. No. €9. Orest. 1427. 
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34. The tragic writers seldom prefix the article to proper 
names, except for emphasis, or at the beginning of a sentence. 
Phatl. 14.5. 

3.5. The tragic writers do not admit of an hiatus after r/, 
thus they did not say x&yti r i ou Ipwv, nor did they ask a ques- 
tion simply by oiroiog : wherever the question is asked, OTroiog 

must be written, & irolog, not oiroiog. Phan. 89^. 

3G. A&to$ is frequently used absolutely for fiovog ; and yet 
avrog j wovog is not a tautologous expression. Phan. 1245. 

37 . The article forms a crasis with a word beginning with 

alpha, only when the alpha is short : thus, no tragic writer 
would say raflAa for ra a0Aa, because the penult of aflAov is long, 
the word being contracted from aed\ov. Phan. 1277. 

38. The noun uvlot or av/ij generally has its penult long, but 

sometimes short, as in four instances adduced by Ruhnken. 
Epist. Crit. ii. p. 27G. The verb aviuco or cm in the epic 
poets, generally produces the penult, Aristophanes has the 
penult of otvtco tlnice short, and once long. The second syllable 
of avnxpog is always shoit in Euripides and Aristophanes, and 
long in Sophocles. Antig. 3 l(i. J3ut tho third syllable is always 
long. Phan. 1 334. 

39. Kotl vug, and ttwc xai, have very different meanings : xai 
vug is used in asking a question which implies an objection or 
contradiction to the preceding remark : as, xai vug ysvoir av tvv- 
6e biHnroTpLuJTEpot ; where Creou’s question is an implied affirma- 
tion that the messenger's previous remark was not true, lint 
*rw£ xai asks some additional information : as, 

ircbg xai neirpoucTCti hvTuxoov Tra/Scuv Qovog ; 

In this latter sense xai follows the interrogatives t/j, nevg, tto 7, 
7rov, %oiog. Sometimes between the interrogative and xai, 8e is 
inserted. Phan. 1373. 

40. 'ilg is never used for eig or irpog, except in cafee of persons. 
Ilomer has the first instance of this Atticism. Od. P . 216. 

' fig alsi t&v 6ju,o7ov ayu Oeog evg rbv ojxoiov.— Phan. |415. 

41. The copulative xai never forms a crasis with eu, except 

in words compounded with eu : it never makes a crasis with 
hi. Phan. 1422. 

42. Mo Iambic tetiameter occurs in the tragic writers, which 
divides a spondee in the fifth foot, so that xai forms the second 
part of the foot : thus, there is no line like 

J ,2 Ji | 4 | J> | 6 | 

xai yyg \g a '%9oun xpu<p$w xai Ta$«. Phan . 14G4. 

43. 'A\Xa p)v, xai p.rjv t otJSs ftrjv, o*j urjv, are frequently found 
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in a sentence, with the addition of the particle ye, but never 
except where another word is interposed : thus, 

ow juujv <ru y tovj tskovtois tjSsVw. — Kur* ^4 lope. 

~ Phan . 16S8. 

44. The quantity of the penult of otvvjg is no where long, ex* 

eept where it makes avepog in the genitive case. And as the 
tragic writers do not use the form otvspo; in lambic. Trochaic or 
Anapaestic verse, the penult of otvyp is in these metres always 
short. Phan. 1G70. 

45. Porsou prefers to adscribe, rather than subscribe the 

iota : a practice which was either universally adopted, or the iota 
entirely omitted in the more ancient Mss. The subscription of 
the iota does not seem to have been earlier than the 10th cen- 
tury. Med. 6. 

46. Porson writes £uv instead of <ruv, both in and out of com- 

position, where the metre and smoothness of numbers will per- 
mit; but in lambic metre, not so as to introduce a spondee 
where there might be an Iambus. Med . 11 . 

47. The tragic writers in lambic, trochaic, or legitimate ana- 

paestic verse, never admit ntigi before a vow'd, either in the same 
or different words. In the choial odes they rarely admit a verb 
or substantive of this kind of composition — very rarely an ad- 
jective or adverb. Med. 284. 

48. The distinction between SiSacxw and §i8a<rxoft,«i is this : 
The master &<$a<rxsi (teaches) the boy. 

The father BiSao-xerai causes his son to be taught ; though 

this distinction is not always observed by the poets. Med . 

297. 

49. There are several nouns which in the singular are only 
masr. or feminine, but in the plural are neuter: as, dl<ppog 9 

xuxAot, xwxAa: xsAeufloj, xeXsufla; Secrjtto;, Seo-pta; (tItoc. 

Med. 494. ' 

50. A vowel at the end of a verse cannot be elided unless a 

a long syllable precedes. Med. 510. 

51. Jl/s0njjtu in the active voice governs an accusative- — in the 
middle a genitive case : in the line 

’'Ayov'nv cu fi eQfi' av h yxlot; ijxg : 
the pronoun ejxe is the accusative after the participle ayown, not 
after | u.eDs7o. 

When two verbs governing different cases refer equally to the 
same noun, the Greeks, in order to avoid an inharmonious repe- 
tition of the proper name or pronoun, give it only once governed 
by 011 c of the verbs, and omit it with the other. Med. 734. 

52. The tragic writers never use the form in vco for that in 
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ujxi — (thus they do not say dfjLvdto, but o xvofu): the writers of 
the old comedy use it very seldom — those of the middle, oftener 
— those of the new, very often. Med, 744. 

53. "Ayiog and dyvbg are sometimes interchanged in ihe ear- 

lier editions ; but dying is very rarely used by the Attic— -never 
by the tragic writers. Med. 750 . 

54. All compound adjectives ending in og were anciently de- 

clined with three terminations : as, uirdpbyTog, airop^Tij, dir op- 
Qyrov ; and after the feminine forms had gradually become obso- 
lete, the poets and Attic writers recalled them, either for the sake 
of ornament or of variety. Med . 822. 

55. From otslpco the ancients formed the future ulpco, or deput 

— by contraction, ctipui or dpw, the penult being long. But 
when they contracted delpoo itself into aJpco, then they had a new 
future, otgeo — the penult being short. Med, 848. 

56. The future form ^e^vy^oiuon (found in Homer, II. X . 

390.), is always used by the tiagic writers — the form ju,v»jcrO^<roftai 
is never used : the same remark is true of xex\r}<rop.ai and xAijflij- 
aojiai. But j3A»)0i5<ro/*ai and /3e/3 hfroftat -are met with indiscri- 
minately. Med. 929 . 

57. The nominative forms, dfxf 3a«)\[/ and dfi^Kwirog, yopym 

and yopyamoc, pXoyujTp and QXoyuoirbc, d^fiyg and afyt ijTog, a£o£ and 
ctfyyog, veo^uj and veofyyog, euxpdg and euxgarbg, and such others, 
are both Attic. Med, 1363. 

58. lu words joined by a crasis, the iota ought never to be 

added, unless xa) forms a ciasis with a diphthong, 1 as xdr a for 
xoti elra. Preif. iv. 

59. Mel, dzTog ; xAaco, xaw, are to be written without a diph- 
thong — not odei, aiero c, &c. Ibid . 

60. The second persons singular of the present and future, 
middle aud passive, end in si not y, which latter termination be- 
longs to the subjunctive : thus, tout opai, tuittsi, tuittstou, and 

TuirTcofiou, tuwt|j 1 Tuirirprai, Ibid . 

61. The augment is not admitted by the Attics, except in the 

case of xptjv for exjpw, &myct for yvwya, xaSs^d/xrjV, xotQevdov. 
They sometimes admitted a double augment, as jjvs<r%dpyv, m* 
pm , fa sAAov, &c. Praf, xix. 

62. *JE teeivbg is a word unknown to the Attics. As from Ikog 

is formed lsivb$, from xAs og, xAei vog, so from e\tog is formed 1/v.ei- 
vog, Prof, viii. 


1 This canon is not expressed with the usual accuracy of the learned 
Professor. When Hal forms a crasis with a diphthong containing an t ota % 
then the iota is added, otherwise not : thus, xai (fra^xaTaJbut Bfaxov. 
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65. Derivative and compound adjectives are generally, in 
Attic Greek, of the same form in the masculine and feminiuc : 
as, 6 xal ij f iXo£gvo$, aTri^KeniQg.—Prfff ix. 

64. The Attics said, ottpg not odjuj, oltypbg not oifypos : as also, 

ol$, ol<rTb$ t OlxXijf, OlKevg. Prtrf x. 

65. Some louisms are used by the tragic writers, though 

sparingly and rarely: as £elvog, povvog, yoivotTU, xoupog, Soup l . 

Prof. xiii. 

66. The first syllable of aei, iaj/iai, lotTpog, x/ctv, and others, is 

common. Prwf. xvii. 

67. Te and ye can never form the second syllable of a trisyl- 

labic foot in the tragic Iambic senary, not the first syllable of a 
trisyllabic foot in trochaic metre.. Prof, xviii. 

68. A pure lambic senary or lambic trimeter consists of six 
Iambuses. Instead of an iambus, a tribrach might be substi- 
tuted ; and in the first, third, and fifth foot, a spondee : but this 
licence was sparingly used by the eailier lambic writers, Ar- 
chilochus, Solon, and Simonides ; much more frequently by the 
tragic writers. In the first and third feet,, a dactyl — and ill the 
first only, an anapaest was admissible ; except in the case of a 

proper name, and then an anaptest might stand in any of the first 

five places, if the anapaest was contained in the proper name. 

This senary has two caesuras: the pcutheniimeral, which 
divides the third, and the bephtheinimeral, which divides the 
fourth foot. Of the former casuia (A) there are four kinds: 

1. where the caesura takes place on a short syllable without , 

2. on a short syllable with , an elision; 3. on a long syllable 

without , 4. on a long syllable with, an elision. There are va- 
rious kinds of the latter caesura, (B). 1 . w here it occurs at the 

end of a dissyllable or hyper dissyllable without au elision ; 2. 
after an elision ; 3. when the short syllable is an enclitic; 4. 
when it is not an enclitic, but a word which cannot begiu a 
sentence; 5. when that w'ord is referred to the preceding, but 
may begin a sentence ; 6. when the short syllable takes place 
after an elision ; 7. where the sense is suspended after the third 
foot, and a monosyllable follows either with, or 8. without an 
elision. The last two are less harmonious. 

Examples of the various kinds of cetsura. 

Hee, 3. (A. 1.) Klvhvoc hye | ireaslv 'EXXijvjxcu. 

11. (A. 2.) llaryp 7v eivor | 7 I\too Tefaij ire trot. 

2. (A. 3.) Aurcuv 7v ^Advjs | xoo§is coxtarrai dewv. 

Hec. 42. (A. 4.) Ked tso^tch toOS* | oi /S’ MpyTOc fl- 
« Xcw. 
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liec . 1. (B. 1.) " Uxu} vtxgeov xeu^euva | xai axorou 

n i6\ctg. 

248. (B. 2.) i7oX\a>v \iywv eupvjftotQ' | coots jxij Qatveiv. 

2()f). (B. 3.) Kslvv} yap coXscrev viv | s\g Tpolav r &ysi. 

319* (B. 4.) T6[i fiov 8? /3 ou\olfj,rjv av | ai; iov psvov. 

Soph. El. 530. (B. 5.) *Ei:s\ fcuT^g ovrog <ro$ \ ov 0pij vei$ asl. 

Phil. 1304. (B. 0.) *A\\ 9 out spo) xa\ov to'S* | sar<v ours 
crol. 

JEsch. Theb. \055 . (B. 7.) *A\\' ov it 6\ig (rruygi, cru | Ttfifrag 

t acQcp ; 

Soph . El. 1038. (B. 8.) *Orav yag eu Qpovjig, to' 0’ | cu 
va»v. 

There is also another division of the senary, which may be 
called a quasi-caesura, which takes place when there is ail elision 
in a word at the end of the 3rd foot, or when y, 8’, //,*, <r , t, are 
annexed to that foot. This division is not uncommon. 
blec. 387. xevteIte, pr t <pslBe<r^ f eyaJ *tsxov IJocpiv. 

355. ruvai£t vagQsmg r | onroPtevTog (XETCt . 
Sometimes, though seldom, the division, of the line takes place 
at the end of the 3rd foot, without an elision. But the line is 
never so constructed that the 3rd and 4th feet are comprehended 
in the same word. If the senary terminate with a word or words 
which form a cretic, and an hypermonosyllable precede, the. 
fifth foot must be an Iambus. This caisura may be called, a 
pause. But if the second part of the fifth foot be such, that it 
may be connected with the preceding word, it is not necessary 
that the fifth foot should be an Iambus: as, 

lice. 505. (T7reu8a;ft“v, lyxovai/xev ijyov ft-o* | yspov. 

Soph. Track. 932. *J8a)v 8’ 6 ifotig w/ioo^ev m eyvw yap | TuXug. 

Prcef. xix. xliii. 

69. lambic tetrameter catalectic, used almost peculiarly by 

the comic writers, differs from the comic senary in this, that the 
4th foot must be always an iambus or tribrach ; and that the 6th 
foot even allows an anapaest. But the 7th foot must be an 
iambus, except in the case of a proper name, where ail anapaest 
is admitted, as also in the 4th foot. Prof. xlv. 

70. Comic verse in a senary allows an anapaest in the 1st five 

feet, of lines without a caesura, of a spondee in the 5th place 
between tw'o hypermonosyllabic words, and of a dactyl in the 
5tli foot. Praf, xlvii. 

71. Of anapaestic verse, the dimeter is the most usual form : 
yet a mouometer is sometimes inserted ; a legitimate system is 
always concluded by a parcemiac, composed of three feet and a 
syllable. The dactyl and spondee are very frequently used for 
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the anapaest; but very seldom the proceleusmatic : and the dac- 
tyl is rarely followed by an anapaest. The metres or dipodia; 
are most harmonious when they end in entire words ; except in 
the case of the parcemiac, which is most pleasing when it is the 
regular conclusion of a dactylic hexameter. P /•#/". 1. 

72. The versus anapaesticus Aristophanicus is composed of 
two anapaestic dimeters, the latter of which is catalectic. In 
the 1st three places, and in the 5th, the dactyl is admissible, be- 
sides the anapaest and spondee ; in the 4th and 6th, not. The 
caesura after the 4th foot is most accurately observed. 

73. The Trochaic tetrameter catalectic of the tragedians may 
be made an lambic senary, by taking away the initial cretic, or 
1st or 4th Paeon : 

0a<r<rov ^ p/ ( epcpfji/ wpoj3«ivaiv, Ixo'pjv Si* aareoj. 
but in this senary so formed, an anapaest is inadmissible, even in 
the 1st foot : and next, the caesura must be always penlliemime- 
ral. In the caesura of the tragic trochaic tetrameter, a compound 
word cannot be divided, nor can the a i tide or a preposition 
terminate the 4th foot. € But in the comic trochaic tetrameter, 
the caesura was neglected ; the 5lh foot in the trochaic senary, 
(or senary made by cutting off the initial cretic from the trochaic 
tetrameter,) is sometimes either a dactyl, or if a spondee, it may 
be distributed in any manner. Precf. xlvii. 


REMARKS ON 

The Latin Alcaic and Sapphic Metre , as exhibited in 
the Odes of Horace . London : Cowie & Co. 1824. 
pp. 24. 

I AM naturally much pleased to find that my labors in the 
attempt to settle the laws of the Alcaic stanza of Horace {Class, 

Journ . No. xxn.)liave drawn the attention of eminent teachers, 
like those of Rugby and St. Paul’s. 

The little tract noticed above proceeds entirely on the basis 
of those facts, and the classification of them, which have now 
been many years submitted to classical scholars for their peru- 
sal and approbation. 

But besides those facts, and the rules for composition which 
they naturally suggest; these remarks present many pleasing and 
elegant considerations of another kind. 
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1 had been content to point out the predominant modes of 
structure in Horace, those combinations of measured words, 
out of which he delighted to r ‘ build the lofty rhyme.” 

These liemarks embrace a more critical aud a nicer line of ob- 
servation, and undertake to show the reason, also, why certain 
modes of structure are more productive of harmony than others, 
from the accent (strictly so called) falling on certain syllables 
and affecting in different ways the rhythm of the verse. 

On one point only have I a few words to say ; because it in- 
volves a metrical distinction of some moment, not generally 
known perhaps, certainly not much attended to. 

In the Remarks, (pp. 7, 8, 0.) an objection is made to my 
preference of Dr. Bentley's conjectural reading, (2 Carmm. 
xx. 13. 

Jam Daidaleo tulior Icaro : 

and the defence of the common text, both for the metre and the 
meaning, is drawn up with much liveliness and ingenuity. 

But, in the first place, let me exhibit Bentley's note on the 
passage as an admirable pleading for the meaning of tutior 
against that of on/u?\ both from internal and external evidence. 

“Jam Da' daleo orient Icaro] Miror equideni, cur 
lcari excmplo hie uti voluerit Noster. Quid opus erut, ut male 
sibi ominarelur ? Melius profeclo sapuit Carm. iv. 12. 

Find arum quisquis studet ami i lari, 

Jule, ceratis ope Dadulca 
Nililur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina panto. 

Quisquis ergo Icaii excmplo volaverit, sive odor sive lardior 
nihil interest, is certe male rem geslurus esl, et temerariis ausis 
excidet in aquis periturus. Vix credidcrini tarn nasutum poe- 
tam a tam sinistro omine non sibi cavisse. Co(Jex noster Lei- 
densis plus nccc. annoruui pio ocior habet notior, Ninii- 
rum jam olim turbabant codices in hoc vocabulo. Quid si 
rescripseris . 

Jam Ucedalco tut ion Icaro , 

Fisam gementis litora Bospoii. 

hoc est, ego jam in eyenum mutatus, non lcari exemplo, sed 
tutis pennis volabo, et remolns regiones visam. Ovid. Trist. 
in. 4. 

Quid fuit, ut tutas agitarit Daedalus a fas, 

Icarus Icarias nomine signet aquas / 

Nempe quod hie allc , demissius file vofabat : 

Nam pennas a mho non liabuere suas 

VOL. XXXI. CL Jl. NO. LXI, lv 
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And now a few words from me for the scansion and prosody, 
in the lyric metres of Horace no question can be safely dis- 
cussed or certainly decided, but from the clear authority of his 
own practice alone. But, 

Jam Daedaleo ocyor lcaro, 

stands quite singular as an instance of a vowel in hiatu between 
the lambic and Dactylic parts of the verse. And is not such a 
deviation from the usage of Horace in (>38 lines of that metre, 
prima. facie , a most sti iking ground of the justest suspicion? 
From the nature also, and succession of the metrical ictus , 

II! * 

Jam Dctdaleo ocyor Jcaro, 

the final u of T)tedafeo is left even without the pietcnce of ictus 
to support it as a long syllable. 

The same or a similar remaik is equally true of another com- 
mon reading in Horace, 3 Carnim, v. 17. 

1 i ! i 

Si non periret immiserabilis 
Captiva £>ubcs : 

which Clareanus from the mctic and Bentley from the syn- 
tax have thus corrected between them, 

Si non perircnl immiseiabiles, 

Captiva pubes. 

For all the verses brought to defend the last syllable of peri- 
ret ( extra ictum ) as long, being chiefly instances of et and it 
final made longer//// ictu, and that too, in Dactylic movement, are 
quite foreign to the occasion, and prove nothing to the purpose. 
Such are the following : 

.... 1 ' 1 1 ! 

1 Curium. Yv. 36. Perrupit Acherouta llerculeus labor. 

... I ill 

2 Carmni. xm. b. Ca?ca timet aliunde fata. 

3 Car in in. xxiv. 5. S» figit adamantinos. 

et si qua sunt siniilia. 


4 Feb. 1825. R. S. > . 


J. T. 
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Literal Quantum Incditcc ex Autogr aphis inter schedas 
D’Orvillianas, in Bibliotheca Bodletana adser- 
vatas descriptor. 

No. IV. — [Continued from No. LXt] 


Claiissimo Atnicissimoque Viro J. Pli. D’Orillio (sic) 

S. D. P. Wesseling. 

Diatui h t 'N de Archontibus amplissimo Bouhiero ct initia 
Diodori nostri tibi baud displicuisse lector ; hoc dolct, lentissi- 
111 as in Diodoro esse operas, ct te ea baud addidisse, niodo lu- 
men sciveris, in quibus Viro Amplissimo non omnino satisfeci. 
De JVlontefalconii Bibliotheca probo judicium tuum : opus est 
ingens nee inutile : quanquam ne dream dolo, ego cjus argu- 
meutum animo meo paullo divcisius conceperam. Sed sumus 
lumen co contenti ; indicia illius quftdain deprehendi, qua? Dio- 
doro meo potcrunt prodesse, et ad qua* tuam mihi operam baud 
negabis. De Siculo luo ilincre gaudeo. Nihilne rescripsit 
iMarcbio Maffcius do llieronymi editione, quam mihi prraens 
narrabat Veiotue cum nut si me urgcii ? Pavi Phi vuichus necduni 
cxclusus est; puto cum sudarc et caput scabere, ut unde unde 
quid ixtumlal, quo tibi male dicat. De Ammonio amplior spes 
mihi aflulget. Specimen Valckcnarii, quod baud dubie vidisti, 
satis placet, videlui lumen in aininadversiouibus nimius futurus ; 
sed boc si viliutn est, aliis melioiibus eincndabit : certc tuo fa- 

vurc dignus est. Ego in viduo toro cum maxiinc versor : uxor 
agit in Zclundia, co occasioue moitis soccii profecta : Tu vale- 
ins, et buuc annum fclicilei, ut spero inchoatupi , 1 felicissinie 
absolves pluresque venturos. 

Trajocti, iii Non. Jan. cjiidccxxxix. 

Viro Clarissimo Eruditissimoque J. PI. D’Orvillio 
S. D. P. Ti. Ilemstcibuis. 

Ego vero quod petis, Vir doctissimc, dc nova Kusteriani li- 
belli editione paucis respondebo. Conquiri posse perinulta, 
quibus natuia Verboruni Medioruiii uberius illuslretur, minitnc 
difliteor : nec panes sunt ad mauum, quorum acccssio utilitatem 


l In Ms. spro inchekitum. 
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fortassis aliquant erat adlutura : scd quo major est mateiue co~ 
pia f eo diligentiorem examinnudi digerendique curaiii pustulut. 
Quoniam autem Schoutemis editionem nunc urget, miliiquc 
commoduni non est intra tcmporis aliquod spatium link: opera: 
vacare, librarium festinantem nihil ntorabor. Eveiiiet foite post 
paucos amios ut distractis, q use paint, novis exeinpluribus, dt*. 
altera sit editione cogitaturus : tunc si vita viresque suppetant, 
ab eo mature admomtus libciiter quae ad lianc literariun (irae- 
caruni partem prsesto mihi sunt, expromam. Wolliana nondum in 
ineas manus incideruut ; adco ut, quanti sit hie homo faciendus, 
penitus ignorem : coliigere tamcn mihi videor ex tua scribendi 
ratione, non esse cujus gratia vadimoiiium deserere qius velit. 
Tibanius an prope est ut nietam contingat ? De Pbotio, cx quo 
publicanduni a Wollio significasti, nihil amplius inaudivi. Tra- 
diturus fueram hasce literas Galesio, qui prafectus Euracoam 
petit: sed secundus ventus eum citiu9 quam putarani nobis eri- 
puit. Officiocissime tt; salutaul V enema, Hurmaiinus, Arnaldus, 
cujus Variarutn Conjecturaruin libri duo tantmn quod pradum 
liberarunt. Salvcat ? me lectissimus fratcr tuus. Vale, Vii 
Clarissime, et fave. 

Erauequera 1 , tii Maii, 173H. 


Clarissimo Amicissimoque V T iro Jacobo Plulippo D’OrvilIc 
S. P. D. J. Albeiti. 

Gravitcr me adflixit inopinatus carissimi 1'rati is tui, VuiOp- 
timi, decessus, quein merito Itigenius. Tecum lugebunt Musa' 
cunctique bom. Multis illc bonis (lebilis occidit, nulli ilebilior 
quant tibi D’Orvilli, ita mecumcogito, si fru tonne necessitudinis 
vinculum naturule, si communcm caniudem htcrarum ainorcm, 
si auimorum «denique cunjunclioncm artissimam reputem tan- 
tus. — At quid facias? ita nimirum visum iuil J)eo Opt. Max., 
ex cujus arbi trio et nomine peiidemus omnes, incerti quid fata 
ferunt, quid eras futurum sit. *Ov oi QsA <fuX.oDcriv, u 7 roQvr}<TKEi 
veog. Sapicutis viri est, in adversis ac prosperis rebus conslun- 
tiam aninti servare, non Stoicorum ritu, sed ex Christiauorum 
rcgula, ad quam onims vita: nostra: cursus decent) obsequio com- 
ponendus est. Ti isles interim recentis anni dies rum lactioribus 
commutet Dcus, quern supplex veneror, ut Te Tuosque t»ono 
bervet incolurr.es, idque per longani annorum seriem. 

Ne a'gre feras, qua* so, Vii Auiicissime, nullum hac terms Tc 
responsutn tulisse ad amicissimas literas, qui bus exempltim 
liesychianum notulasquc Amphssitni Cuperi, adjungere pla~ 
cuit. Per^ Cl. Oudendorpium nostrum rescribendum curavc- 
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I.Uent qua. dam in edit a, djc. 

ram, omnia bene ad me pcrlata esse. Ab eo tempore undique 
contluxcrc negoliu ad rein EcclcsiasLicam nostrani pertinentia, 
qua* inortuo Rev. Crevglitono nostio curanda a me sunt. Ne 
alia plura adferatn impedimenta a fiequenlia publicomm nos- 
tioruiii labonmi per aliquod tempus injccta. JNcque per ali- 
quot abhinc bebdotnadas me cmersuruni satis video. Graiias 
ago maximas pro laudalis Cuperi notis, et qua; ipse iisdern sub- 
jerUti ; qua; suis locis commode adferentur. Exemplum 
IJes-Yehianuin gratus nunc tandem remitto ; quod nimis etiam 
diu disudi ob rationes allatas : quauquam stalim illud percucur- 
risst m. *EHit>oneni ipftnS'habeo. Quatuordecim folia priora 
lles\ ehii me; jam t \ pis descripta sunt : in opere ipso a longo 
quidem lempoie pergere non heuit. lloiis tantuin subcessivis 
iccoguosco chartas meas, antequam ty pis exsenbantur. Largius 
olium desidero, quam nunc suppetit. 

Valkeuarii Specimen Ammoniunmn videris. Egregia minatur 
Juvcnis doctrinn* et judicii non vulgaris. Plura vellem ; si per 
exigui temporis spatium, quo circumscriptus sum, liceret. Rap- 
tint enim, et quasi aliud agens, ha;c conscribillarc cogor. Quare 
stili scriptiquc negligentiam excusabis. Vale etiam atque etiam, 
Vir Clarissimc et IJiunanisMiue, ineqiie porro ama. 

I). lJarlemi, ipsis Nonis Januar. cioioccxxix 

Clarissimo Doctissimoque Viro J. Phil. D’Orvillio 
S. P. D. Ti. Henisterhuis. 

Quauquam paullo serins ad me literae tuae sunt perlatae, jam 
(amen duduin respondissem, nisi propc tempus adfuisset, quo 
fiiio mro natu majoii Amslclxdatnum erat proticiscendum ; 
cum jussi litcras ad to curate, pretiumquc opens Montefalco- 
niani tibi repiaesentare. Pio eo niihi misso gratias liabeo ; 
labor utilis, et quo carere liequcatil, qui nostras literas coluut : 
mallcm sane Bibliothecae Sequierianae fuisse similem, et excerp- 
ta quwdam e libris ineditis expiomta ; sed in opere tarn immenso 
vix hoc, ac ne vix quiderri sperari poterat. Quare, ad me quod 
adtinel, hoc sum Catone contentus. Ad Schoutenium scripsi ; 
adjecta Kusterianis lacinia Woiliana si recuderelur, nescio si in 
lucro pouendum ; tam aliena, turn prava, me quidem judice 
coutinet ; sed mos scilicet cunsuetudini vulgatae gerendus : 

haud scio an adhuc sit in vivis ; posset forte nunc meliora quae- 

dam suppeditare. 

Interea gravi me dolore perculit fratris tui optimi, liter a rum 
ut amaotissimi sic scieutissimi, obitus inmaturus : equidem et 
Musarum vicem, quarum in primis singulare fuit^decus atque 
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ornamentum, et tuani doleo, quem fati necessitas et carissimo 
capite et laboris eruditi socio privavit; acerbus illc nuncius his 
ipsis primum diebus ad me fuit adlatus. Amici te salutant. 
Vale, Vir Oarissime, et me ama. 

Franequ, Jan. xxiii. mdccxxxix. 


ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 


W £ congratulate our country on possessing at this moment, 
what we sincerely hope she may long retain, three literary 
treasures, which, in the opinion of a gentleman conversant during 
many years with Eastern languages and antiquities, may be con- 
sidered among the most impoitant and valuable ever brought 
to Europe. The gentleman to whom we allude has been in- 
dulged with a sight of those treasures, and, on his authority, we 
offer this brief notice, remarking, as an extraordinary circum- 
stance, that, of each, the present proprietor is a female. Wc 
begin our account with that which has been longest in England; 
the magnificent collection of manuscripts formed at considera- 
ble expence, and with laborious research, in Egypt, Abyssinia, 
Arabia, and other countries, by Hruce, the celebrated traveller! 
In number of volumes this collection amounts to nearly one 
hundred, of which twenty-four arc jEthiopic, one Coptic, one 
Persian, and the remainder Arabic. Among the ./Ethiopia are 
five laige volutnes comprehending the Old Testament (except 
the Psalms, which have been published by the learned Ludolf, 
in 1701): thcie is also the New Testament in iEthiopic, (two 
large volumes) and the celebrated “ Chronicle of Axum/’ which 
was presented to Mr. Eruce by l~tas JMicbacl, governor ol 
Tigre : it contains the traditional history of Abyssinia, and many 
curious particulars relating to the city and church of Axum, 
&c. Another JEthiopic Ms. is the history of Abyssinia in five 
large volumes, a work equally rare as important. Among the 
Arabic Mss. is a complete history of the conquest, topography, 
literature, and the remarkable personages of Andalm or Spain, 
in the time of the Arabs, by Sheikh Ahmed al Monkeri, a native 
of Andalusia, in three large volumes ; a copy of the celebrated 
Biographical Dictionary, of Ebn Khnlic&u, in two volumes ; 
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Al Masaoudi's excellent historical, geographical, and philoso- 
phical work, entitled the “ Meadows of Gold,” in two large 
volumes; the “ Star of the Garden,” a Ms. treating of the 
geography of Egypt and of the Nile; Assiouti’s topography, 
antiquities, and natural history of Egypt ; also Macrizi’s topo- 
graphical history of Egypt, in three volumes; with many other 
very rare and valuable works, illustrating the history, geogra- 
phy, and natural productions of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, &c., 
besides some curious tracts in medicine, the Romance of Antar, 
poetical collections, &c. Sec. But we must particularly notice 
the Coptic Ms. found among the luins of Thebes, in the anci- 
ent residence of some Egyptian monks ; it is written on papy- 
rus, in a small folio size, and comprises twenty-six leaves ; the 
characters all capitals, of the uncial kind; and it may be ascribed 
to the second, or the early part of the third century. This most 
precious Ms. has been desciihed byJDr. Woide, in the intro- 
duction to the Sahidic New Testament (139, 2.30). See also 
the third plate of that woik. The entire collection of Mr. 
Bruce’s Mss. at present belongs to the daughter-in-law of that 
distinguished tiavcller, and is deposited sit Chelsea Hospital, 
under the caie of Colonel Spicei. Of the value attached to this 
collection some notion may be formed when we acquaint the 
reader, that for two or three articles among the iElhiopic Mss. 
one thousand guineas have been offered, and refused. 

The second literary treasure which we shall notice is the ad- 
mirable collection of Sanscrit Manuscripts foimcd by the late 
Sir Robert Chambers, during a long residence in Bengal, where 
he filled so honorably the exalted situation of Lord Chief Jus- 
tice. This collection, amounting in number of volumes to nearly 
seven hundred and thirty, compnses not only the most ancient 
woiks that could be piocured at the expence of many thousand 
pounds, but modern transcripts executed by the most learned and 
accomplished writers, at arr expence, not less considerable, and 
rendered perfect and accurate by repeated collation wotli the 
finest copies. Among the ancient writings are the I'edes or 
Bedes , Shasters , Puranas , and other works, regarded as sacred 
by the Braining and different commentaries on them ; besides a 
variety of historical, mythological tracts, poetical compositions, 
essays on geography, astionomy, and different arts and sciences, 
&c. This collection may, perhaps, be considered, in respect to 
the number of volumes, and the intrinsic nrciits of the works, 
as second only to that which Mr. Colebroke, the eminent San- 
scrit scholar, formed in India, at an expence of more than twenty 
thousand pounds. The Chambers’ collection is novy in the pos» 
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session of Lady Chambers, (Sir Robert's widow) at Putney, 
near London. 

The third collection belongs likewise to a widow, Mrs. 
Rich, whose late husband, C. J. Rich, Esq., Resident for the 
E. I. Company at the court of the Pasha of Baghdad, employed 
during several years the powerful influence which he derived 
from his situation among the Arabs in obtaining the most cu- 
rious, rare, and interesting monuments of antiquity, that the sub- 
terraneous 'remains of Babylon afforded. He was indefatigable 
also in collecting Oriental Manuscripts, among several hun- 
dreds of which, Arabic, Persian and Tmkish, are copies, beauti- 
fully written and splendidly ornamented, of the most valuable 
works in each language. The Babylonian Museum may be 
considered as the most precious ever brought to Europe ; for, 
besides a considerable number of those extraordinary sculptures, 
cylinders which have so much excited the curiosity and exer- 
cised the ingenuity of learned antiquaries, bricks inscribed with 
the arrow-headed or cuneiform character, carved stones, gems of 
various descriptions, figures of bronze, clay, and other substan- 
ces, it comprises a multiplicity of objects which furnish ample 
room for conjecture; their original destination not being hither- 
to ascertained. It contains also many Greek medals of the 
utmost raiity and impoitance, vast numbers of Arsacidan and 
Sassanidau coins, besides a magnificent scries of gold and silver 
Cufic medals, among which ate some regarded as unique. To 
these remains of antiquity are added beautiful specimens of mo- 
dern Persian and Turkish armour, swords, bows, daggers, fire- 
arms, 8tc. Mrs. Rich's inestimable collection is at present in 
the care of her father. Sir J. Mackintosh, M.P., at Cadogau 
Place, London. 

E or this, as v for the Chambers and Bruce collections above 
mentioned, we have reason to believe that considerable sums 
have been already offered both by public bodies and private 
individuals, and that negotiations for the purchase of them are 
still continued. We mu^t again express our hopes that Eng- 
land may long ictain them ; and that treasures, which should or- 
nament and enrich our great National Museum may not be 
transported to a foreign country. 



NOTICE OF 

GRAMMATICAL PARALLEL of the ANCI- 

ENT and MODERN OR EEK LANG UAGES; 

translated by John Mitchell, from the Modern 
Greek of M. Jules David. 8vo. pp. 158. Black 

& Co. 


The Greeks have discovered in lime that knowlege is the 
sheet-anchor of a nation’s liberty. Long before the Greek in- 
surrection Lioke out, the leading minds of Greece had con- 
formed to this axiom, by taking ilie only measure capable of 
directing their resistance to a useful result, viz. the preparatory 
diffusion of education, flunchcds of young Greeks were sent 
to the various universities of Europe ; schools weie established ; 
mailed msti iiction was set on loot f native universities were 
founded. Among the latter, that at Joannina was supported by 
Zossimades, Capiaui, and Psalida ; and tljat of Scios, in which JV] . 
Jules David, the Greek author of the u Grammatical Parallel,” 
under review, was a professor, was established on a very com- 
piehensive scale; for the students there, at the time of the 
catastrophe which Turkish ferocity brought on the Eland, 
amounted to near 800 : encouragement was liberal ; and the 
library was very considerable. In the meanwhile, the society 
of 'Erotigela, composed of Greeks residing in foreign parts, was 
established for the purpose of co-operating with the mother 
country in the general plan of liberation : it was beaded by 
the most distinguished individuals, and very properly made the 
diffusion of books and education the intermediate steps towards 
their country’s emancipation. When therefore the Greek in- 
surrection is accused of ill-digested rashness and blind precipi- 
tancy in its outset, the allegation is entirely without foundation; 
on the contrary, its leaders manifested the cautious prudence 
of old statesmen. They undertook (be it remembered) as diffi- 
cult and momentous a task as ever was submitted to the con- 
sideration of public men — no less than that of effecting an 
entire change iu a state of social condition which hud endured 
for ages— no less than that of melting down the human mass, 
and recasting into a state of improvement and capacity to im- 
prove whatever was most stationary in the matciials of that con- 
dition ; most incoalescible iu its elements, and most obnoxious 
to moral taste in its construction. To undertake it constituted 
an arain politics, and they commenced it well; by gradually fitting 
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the Greek bondsman for the steady appreciation of his disen- 
thralled condition ; by teaching him to grow up to the full size 
of the virile garments of liberty ; by maturing the eaglet's eye 
into the strength requisite for its future subjection to the full 
blaze of the sun. The “ mind’s eye” of a people, like the phy- 
sical eye, must be foitified by the “ euphrasy and rue” of intel- 
lectual discipline, ere it can be brought to endure the influx 
of new illumination, or support the trial of unexpected excite- 
ment. All other but gradual enlightenment should rather be 
compared to the vague dizziness of a newly-couched and untried 
visual organ. Without such pieparation the gift, like that of 
Swift’s miserable immoitals, ihe Struddel burgs, would be a 
curse rather than an advantage ; society newly-constructed out 
of disjointed parts and incoherent materials — imperfect know- 
lege, and excited passions — excited, but not enlightened — would 
probably, like Frankenstein’s miscreated piogeny, turn on 
its astounded creator, and revenge on him, with all its reckless 
energy and perverted brutality of will, the innate pangs of his 
inauspicious workmanship. 

It lias been the fashion, and moio especially among the trading 
men and residentiary consuls of the Levant, to depreciate the 
intellectual capacity, as well as moial chajaeter, of the Greek 
population. Lord Hyron, when at Athens during his travels, 
related en badinant, that he was told bj one of the latter gentle- 
men, that the modern Greeks in the vicinity were precisely the 
same vicious canaille as that which imprisoned Mdtiudes, 
banished Aristides, betrayed Pliocion, and poisoned Socrates. 
And indeed the noble bard himself appears to have been too 
seriously impressed by some of the same commercial scandal; 
since lie exclaims in tbc notes to the first canto of Childe 
Harold — Tlfe Greeks will net <;r be independent, and God 
forbid they ever should !” The G reeks, however, have become 
de facto independent ; they have relied on their own arm,” as 
lie recommended them ; they have spurned the assistance of 
** either Muscovite or Gaul and in acquiring their present firm, 
hut unequal footing in the ascent of liberty, they have shown 
that they aie neither degraded in their intellectual energy, nor 
debased in their moral attributes : that they arc still worthy, in 
short, to claim kindred with the heroes of Marathon and Ther- 
mopylae, and to trace descent from the Sages of the Porticos and 
the Lyceums. Metosidi Ignatius, Caplani, Athanasius Psalida, 
Anthenios, llhassis, and Capo d’lstiia, furnish sufficient demon- 
stration that the sacred flame of mental energy in Greece has 
not been extinguished by the long night of Mussulman oppres- 
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sion, and that though the tree of free inquiry has been pared 
down to the roots, the vital germs of a new plant have redun- 
dantly existed beneath die soil. 

With a certain ultra party in Europe modern Greece shares 
a portion of that invidious feeling, which the free discussion and 
republican spirit of the old Greek republics (especially Athens) 
draws upon ancient Greece. Among others, on the contrary, 
it has been the fashion to say that modern Greece bears no 
resemblance to the ancient beau ideal: that its population is cor- 
rupted, and that its language is as much corrupted as its peo- 
ple. Even this latter allegation (the corruption of the language) 
does not J»oM, and the woik before us will tend greatly to 
obviate such allegations for the future. The “ Grammatical 
Parallel*’ shows that the modern Romaic bears a much greater 
resemblance to the ancient Hellenic, than most travellers and 
scholars have been, till recently, willing to admit. To prove 
the strong analogy still existing is the author’s object. It is there- 
fore a desideratum, in a double point of view, whether we look to 
the vindic ation of the Greek language or the Greek people. The 
translator is a purser in the Navy, and u*as linguist to the fleet 
under the late Sir Samuel llood ; but we will allow him to 
speak for himself — “ The translator having spent between three 
and four jears in France, had ample opportunities of associating 
and conversing with the Greek students attending the school of 
medicine at Paris, and with M. N'icolopoulo of the Institution : 
he observed with infinite pleasure, the Greeks were no longer 
the ignorant and degraded people he had witnessed them to have 
been, when he had oppoi tunities of appreciating their character 
iii his eaiiy life. For the last thirty years, the colleges of 
Europe have teemed with Grecian youth : hence it cannot ex- 
cite wonder, that a vast improvement should have taken place 
in their national character, that their language should have ac- 
quired a polish, or have risen in estimation throughout Europe. 
The compositions which have flowed from the pens of Coray, 
Codnca, and other modern authors, have ushered it to the no- 
tice of the learned on the continent, where, by reason of a con- 
stant intercourse with Greeks having been kept up, its ap- 
proximations to the language of Homer had been long known; 
and in this country it seems to be viewed with a more lively 
degree of interest than formerly. If grammars, dictionaries, 
and other elemental y works demonstrating its analogies to the 
parent tongue had existed, proving the facility with which it 
might he acquired those who should intend pursuing their 
course to the feet or Helicon and Parnassus, probably it would 
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have been much more an object of solicitude than it has been* 

“ Such were the considerations which emboldened the translator 
to commit his fiail bark to the streams of chance and uncertainty, 
to be followed by those enumerated at the conclusion, if this 
his first attempt for facilitating the attainment of the living lan- 
guage of Greece should be encouraged — the idiom of a people 
descending from the most celebrated nation of antiquity, — of a 
nation which, by the suffrage of the human race, lias irradiated 
the historic page with an simple and brilliant display of heroes, 
patriots, philosophers, legislators, orators, historians, ports, and 
aitists; esteemed the promulgators and dispensers, not to Kurope 
only, but the whole world, of the inestimable blessing of reli- 
gion, civilisation, and refinement; the genet a tors of the arts and 
the sciences, who have been held up to the admiration of every 
age, and will continue so to be till time shall he no more.” 

With respect to the study of modem Greek, the task will he 
found comparatively easy by individuals acquainted with the 
ancient tongue ; w hile, on the other hand, the analogical process 
recommended by M. Jules David will contribute greatly to- 
wards an acquisition of the dead language on the part of the 
uninitiated. To the pupil, it will supply the advantage of a 
familiarity with the idiomatic turn of the ancient Greek ; to the 
antiquarian and classical philologist, it w ill lay open a rich arid 
inexhaustible mine of illustrative inference and etymological 
combination, 

'I he Romaic is certainly much easier than the old Hellenic ; 
hut whether we bjok to declension, syutax, oithography, interpre- 
tation, or pronunciation, the difference is much slighter than 
could have been expected after so great a lapse of time, and 
the intervention of sucli discouraging events. Nouns are ad- 
vantageously simplified by having lost the dual number; the 
variation of the declensions is trivial; the chicfalteration consists 
in the loss of the dative case, the place of which is supplied by the 
accusative, either wall or without the preposition ei?. This altera- 
tion, and like that of the vei bs in the substitution of the auxiliary 
prefixes have and to In, instead of the affixes and prefixes before 
employed, coi responds with the 'alteration generally introduced 
by the Gothic imiptiou into the Latin and moat of the Emopean 
famihes of tongue^ proceeding from it. Many of the Romaic 
lenses, such as the imperfect , the aorist, and the second future 
of the indicative mood preserve their ancient form. The pre- 
sent tense of the active and passive voice terminate as of old, iu 
ui, and ojuoai : the imperative mood is borrowed from the sub- 
junctive, prefixing the conjunction vu : the infinitive (except 
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in compound lenses where its old infinitive is used rejecting the 
final v) is resolved by the same particle v« : in short, to form the 
tenses of ail) 1 Greek verb, it will^be only requisite to know the 
piesent, the aorist active and passive, and the participle, per- 
fect, or past. The reflected veibs of the ancient language are 
supplied by the reflected pronouns, tov havrov fjuov, <rou, rou, iny- 

self, thyself, himself. The modern tongue has no possessive 
pronoun, but one relatively possessive instead, viz. I&ixos, r t , 
ov. The prepositions of the modern tongue are nearly the same 
as the ancient: the adverbs exhibit a greater deviation. 

Considerable variations are observable in the accentuation of 
the modern Greek, especially among the vulgar. For, instance, 
in the word eypa^owrav, the vulgar add an e to the v, and lower 
the accent YjypaifQuvTocv?. Too much importance is, we think, 
on many occasions, attached to such variations. M hat which is 
and ought to be secondary, is often rendered primary and para- 
mount by the. nariow vision of habit, or the obliquity of preju- 
dice. The period at which the accents were first introduced we 
believe to be entirely uncertain; for oqr pails, we do not see 
the positive necessity for those accents on which some scholars 
insist as a proof of the barbarism of the modern tongue : sup- 
press them, they argue, and the most melodious language in the 
world would become a graceless j argot). We #lo not sec 
the certainty of this result. This is taking the sign for 
the thing signified, and imagining that the Melos does not 
consist in the inflexion of the voice, hut in the little printed 
crotchets which have been conventionally attached to the words, 
in older to point out a small poition of the above inflexions. 

The true pronunciation of dead tongues is a very equivocal 
subject of inqtiiiy : for all that vve can prove, the buibaums 
pronunciation, as it is called of the modem Romaic, may be 
that which was used by the demotic contemporaiies. of Demos- 
thenes, as an approach to the modern Italian may have been 
used by the vulgar contemporaries of Cicero, it is at ail events 
extremely probable, that the modern Greek was the language 
used colloquially in the lower Greek empire ; though it is not 
easy to assign the precise period when the line of separation be- 
tween the two languages, the ancient and the modem, took 
place. Certainly there arc no proofs of the modern tongue exist- 
ing independently of the ancient till the eleventh century : yet 
many words which appear to have changed their meaning are 
proved by our author to have been employed in the modem 
sense by several of the most ancient vviiteis. Again, if we 
examine the romances of Ileliodorus and Chariton, and the 
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religious woiks of the Greeks of the lower empire, we shall find 
that they contain still more striking and uumerous instances of 
the same analogy ; they, in fqpt, exhibit marks of the gradual 
simplification of the ancient tongue, and of its approximation 
towards the Romaic. These works may be said, therefore, to 
form the chief visible link of connexion between the artificial 
and complicated frame of the ancient Greek, and the more 
simple structure of the Romaic : neither is it improbable that 
they were at the time of the romance-writers, to which we refer, 
contemporary dialects ; the one appertaining to the learned, the 
other to the vulgar. 

Mr. Mitchell’s translation of the “ Grammatical Parallel” is 
highly creditable to his talents ; and the woik itself is both use- 
ful and opportune. The acquisition of the modern Greek is an 
object of uniioual policy as well as individual interest ; and we 
shall be pleased if what we have said may prompt many indi- 
viduals to the study of itj who might otlieiwisc have been de- 
terred by the imagined difficulty or alleged abortivencss, not 1o 
say disservice, of the undertaking. Greece, on all sides, exhibits 
the vestiges of her past, and the pledges of her tenovulcd gicat- 
ness; the undestroyed ground- plans and guiding foundations of 
a biilliant resurrection ; and not less in her language than in the 
character ct her people, the dignity of her monuments, the 
strength, and caput itv of her geographical position ; the splen- 
dor and loveliness of her c oii and climate, and the luxuiiance 
of her vegetation. Her destiny has been singular, and promises 
to be moie so. 

When the Roman sword snatched fiom this illustrious country 
the remnant of libci ty left by the Macedonians, she still was at 
ail events the country of the sciences and arts, if she could no 
longer be considered as the country of Miltiades and Leonidas. 
Jt is true, that when Constantine the Great jemoved the 
seat of sway to Byzantium, the Greek empire descended step 
by step, to the lowest depths of moral degradation. The 
despot was a slave to women and eunuchs ; and he himself was 
as weak as them, when manly virtue was most required. The 
clergy were pioud, bigoted, and superstitious ; the noble > rebel- 
lious and ambitious ; the people abject and debased, and, pro- 
vided they were allowed the piivilcge of breathing, content 
with the security of their personal insignificance: but still, 
though fallen, Greece continued to be the sanctuary of all that 
remained in the woild of art, or science, or philosophy, from the 
encroaching daikncss and ferocity of Scythian inroad. Even 
when the scimitar of the savage Mussulman struck down this 
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sole remaining vestige of her former pre-eminence, and eclipsed 
the light of knowlege in the blood-red and ominous radiance 
of the ambitions crescent, some chosen sparks of that pure 
and insuppressible fire lurked beneath the ashes of her ruin; 
which, after glimmering and fluctuating for so many ages, 
has at length burst forth in concentrated effulgence, and 
thunder-stricken the barbarous throngs of her audacious op- 
pressors on the threshold of the shrine of knowlege. Now 
is the fitting time to repay some poition of the debt we owe to 
Greece. Ought we to reject her prayer, ought we to repel 
her claims, or chill tier aspirations, we who have so long preserved 
the precious inheritance of her glory like an alien’s legacy ? 
The country of science is before us. Shall we lose the oppor- 
tunity of extracting puie gold by liandfulls from so rich a mine ; 
in order that with toilsome effort we may continue to gather a 
tew glittering particles in the midst of the udulteiated dross of 
Gothic tradition r 


NOTICE OF’ 

TRANSLATIONS of HOMER'S HYMN to 
MERCURY, and the CYCLOPS of EV RIP 1- 
J)ES ; contained in P. B. Shelley's Posthumous 

Poems . 

Th r: question of -Shelley’s poetic genius has been unneccssa- 
lily intermixed with that of his opinions; posterity, however, 
will undoubtedly recognise in him a writer of high and original 
powers, a great master of imagery, language, ai d rhythm, al- 
though loo fond of expatiating among abstractions, and fre- 
quently obscure from the throng and press of his half-mature 
fancies. Our business with him, however, is not as a poet, but 
as a translator; although it may not be irrelevant to notice the 
tinge which his classical habits have imparted to his original 
poetry. Shelley was a scholar, though not an extensive or a 
minute one ; and to this is owing in some degree the superior 
purity of his style, and the mechanical accuracy (as distinguish- 
ed from the exquisite sweetness) of his versification, whose 
never-wearying smoothness is remarkably contrasted with the 
mgged monotony of some of his associates. It also partially 
impregnated his st>lc with classical images, reflections, and 
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idioms ;* and influenced him in liis choice of subjects, as well as 
of models for composition. Two of liis pieces are written in 
express imitation of the ancient drama ; we mean the “ Prome- 
theus Unbound/’ and the u Bellas,” a poem written to com- 
memorate the present struggle of the Greeks. The great faults of 
the former are the mysticism of its plan, the more than usual ob- 
scurity of its ideas, at least iti the latter part (a fault which may 
be considered as resulting from the oilier), and the anti-poctical 
nature, in some important respects, ol his moral theory, it is 
nevertheless a magnificent composition, and almost justifies liis 
boldness in attempting to emulate /Kschylus, while at the same 
time he inveited the catastrophe of the Promethean story. The 
other poem, “ Hellas,” is modelled, with less success, on the 
Per>£L* ; it is the weakest of all his w'oiks, if the term can be 
applied to writings imbued with such intense energy; the plan 
is wild and inartificial ; indeed it professes to be nothing more 
than ail occasional effusion of enthusiasm, “the flash and oulbit ak 
of a fieiy mind it is however lull of poetiy, even to ovci flowing 
- — the choruses especially beautiful. The splendid palpability 
of his fictions uiffei ar widely from the sublime ohsemity ol 
/Eschylus; but in the daring boldness and involution of his me- 
taphors, lie bears gieat resemblance to the old poet. Shelley 
was an enthusiastic cultivator of the ancient pools (chiefly the 
Greek), and it was natural that he should be led to fiequcnt 
their favorite walks, and express himself in their manner. In- 
deed, we think that he was better fitted to do them honor by 
imitation, than expressly as a translator : for the style and tone 
of ancieut poetry was such as only partially to harmonise with 
his poetical temperament; and he was deficient in the power of 
accommodating himself to his oiiginal. it is no new thing for 
men to admire, aud to be inspit ed by, writings ver\ different 
from their d\vn. Where there was imagery and passion, or 
rather the amalgamation of the tw o, his genius would bear anv 
weight, and would even rise higher under the buiden; but 
where these weie wanting, he pined as in too llim an atmo- 


1 One favorite figure is frequently recurring : 

I see the deep’s unlrautpled floor. 

With green and purple sea-weeds strewn — 
The smokeless altars of the mountain snows 
Flamed above crimson clouds — # 

— Ye unlameable herds , 

Meteors and mists, which throng air’s solitudes — 

Thou serenest air, 

Through which the sun walks burning without beams. 
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sphere. Hence the superiority of the translation from Calderon, 
and still more of the celebrated one from Goethe, (both included 
in this volume,) when compared with those now before us. Still 
they are worthy notice, as the work of one who could write 
nothing wholly worthless. 

Of the hymns called Homeric, that to Mercury is confessedly 
the most anomalous in point of plan and arrangement, it is 
indeed, as Matthias has well proved, 1 a mere piece of patch- 
work, containing a medley of several adventures, as well as an 
incongruous mixture of styles ; owing to its being composed of 
seveial hymns, or fragments of hymns, originally distinct from 
each other. J»ut the genuine poetical spirit, the pastoral beauty, 
and the charm of antique simplicity which characterise it, have 
suffered little from the hands of clumsy sophisticators, whether 
rhapsodists or grammarians. The present translation is defi- 
cient in ease, a fault which we attribute to the non-existence, in 
our actual language, of a style suited tatliis species of narration ; 
a species neither heroic nor burlesque, which relates comic 
adventures in a manner not expressly comic, and unites the 
poetical in diction with the ordinary in'malter. Some of our 
elder writers indeed approximate to the style required, and 
accordingly he has followed their steps ; but this assumption of 
a manner not natural to him necessarily produces a stiffness 
quite contrary to the natural flow of the original. He also 
deviates frequently into mere familiarity, owing to the want of 
those graces, more easily understood than defined, which sustain 
the Homeric style even when the matter is most ordinary. Like 
Fairfax and others, lie sometimes interpolates a beauty not in 

unison with his original. VVe shall content ourselves with an 
extract. 

Sudden he changed his plan, and with strange skill 
Subdued the strong Latonian, by the might 
Of winning music, to his mightier will : 

Ilis left hand held the lyre, and in his right 
The plectrum struck the chords — unconquerable 
Up from beneath his hands in circling flight 
The gathering music rose — and sweet as love 

The penetrating notes did live and move. 

Within the heart of great Apollo — he 

Listen’d with all his soul, and laugh’d for pleasure. 

Close to his side stood harping fearlessly 

The unabashed boy ; and to the measure 
Of the sweet lyre, there follow’d loud and free 
His joyous voice ; for he unlock’d the treasure 


1 Animadv. in Hymn. Horn. cap. xi. sqq. 
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Of his deep song, illustrating the births 
Of the bright Gods and the dark desert Earth : 

And how to the Immortals every one 
A portion was assign’d of all that is ; 

But chief Mnemosyne did Maia’s son 
Clothe in the light of his loud melodies ; 

And as each God was born or had begun, 

He in their order due and fit degrees 
Sung of his birth and being — and did move 
Apollo to unutterable love. 

These words were wing’d with l.is swift delight * 

“ You hcifer-stcahng schemer, well do you 

Deserve that fifty oxen should requ.tc 

Such miustrel'iies as l have heard even now. 

Comrade of feast's, little contriving wight, 

One of yom si ere. s 1 would gladly know. 

Whether the glorious power you now show forth 
Was folded up within you at your bulb, 

11 Or whether mortal taught, or God inspired 
The power of unpremeditated *?ong? 

Many divinesl sounds have I admired, 

The Olympian Gods and mortal men among; 

But surh a strain of wondrous, strange, untircri. 

And soul-awakening music, sweet and strong, 

Yet never did I hear except from tliee, 

Offspring of May, impostor Mercury ! 

“ What muse, what skill, what unimagined use, 

What exercise of subtlest ait, has given 
Thy songs such power? — for those who hear may choose 
From three, the choicest of the gifts of heaven, 
Delight, and love, and sleep, — sweet sleep, whose dews 
Are sweeter than the balmy tears of even: 

And 1, who speak this praise, am that Apollo 
Whom the Olympian muses ever follow : 

“ And their delight is dance, and the blithe noise 
Of song and overflowing poesy ; 

And sweet, even as desire, 1 the liquid voire 
Of pipes, that fills the clear air thiiilingly : 

But never did n»y inmost soul rejoice 
In this dear work of youthful revelry, 

As now I wonder at thee, son uf Jove ; 

Thy language and thy song are soft as love. 1 

41 Now since thou hast, although so very small, 

Science of arts so glorious, thus I swear, 

And let this cornel javelin, keen and tall. 

Witness between us what I promise here, 

That I will lead thee to the Olympian hall. 

Honor'd and mighty, with thy mother dear. 


1 *i fAfpottc fyofjtoc afaw—ifttT ov the poet seems lo have taken 

these epithets for nioir than they mean. 
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And many glorious gifts in joy will give thee. 

And even at the end will ne’er deceive thee.” 

To whom thus Mercury with prudent speech 
u Wisely hast thou inquired of my skill : 

I envy thee nothing I know to teach 

Even this day : — tor both in word and will 
I would be gentle with thee; thou canst icacli 
All things in thy wise spirit, and thy sill 
Is highest in heaven among the sons oi Jove, 

Who loves thee in the fulness oi his love. 

‘'The Counsellor Supiemc has given to thee 
Divinest gifts, out of the amplitude 
<'*i ids profuse exhaust less treaMiiy ; 

Liy thee, *tis said, the depths arc understood 
Of his far vuic**; by thee the mystery 

Oi all oraculai fates, — and the ihesul mood 
Of the diviner is breathed up : — even f — 

A child — peiccivc lliy might and majesty : — 
tl Thou canst seek out and comj ass all that wit 
Can hud or teach ; yet since fliou wilt, conic take 
The I\ re — be mine the glory giving it — 

Strike the sweet chords, and sing aloud, and wake 
Thy joyous pleasure out of many ailit 

Of tranced sound — and with fleet fingers make 
Thy liquid-voiced comrade talk with thee; 

It can talk measured music eloquently. 

“ Then bear it boldly to the revel loud. 

Love-wakening dance, or feast of solemn state, 

A joy by night or day — for those endow’d 
With art and wisdom, who interrogate, 

Zt teaches, babbling in delightful mood 

All things which make the spirit most elate, 
Soothing the mind with sweet familiar play, 
phasing the heavy shadows of dismay. 

“ To those who are unskill’d in its sweet tongue, 
Though they should question most impetuously 
Ils hidden soul, it gossips something wrong — * 

Some senseless and impertinent reply. 

But thou, who art as wise as thou art strong, 

Canst compass all that thou dcsirest. I 
Present thee with this music-tlowing shell, 

Knowing thou canst interrogate it well. 

" And let us two henceforth together feed, 

On this green mountain slope and pastoral plain. 
The herds in litigation — they will breed 
Quickly euough to recompense our pain, 

If to the bulls and cows we take good heed; — 

And thou, though somewhat over-fond of gain, 
Grudge me not half the profit.” Having spuke, 

The snell be proffer’d, and Apollo took. 

And gave him in return the glittering lash, 
installing him as herdsman ; — from the look » 
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Of Mercury there laugh’d a joyous flash. 

And then Apollo with the plectrum strook 
The chords, ami from beneath his hands a crash 
Of mighty sounds rus’hd up, whose music shook 
The soul with sweetness. 

What led our author to select the Cyclops as a subject for 
translation, it is difficult to say. it is possible, that (as inen of 
genius sometimes do) he might find amusement in a sportive 
burlesque on some of his own opinions. The Cyclops, however, 
independently of its value as the only specimen which remains 
entire of the satyric drama, has merits of its own, though not of 
a high order, it is a sort of fancy picture, slight indeed and 
rudely sketched, but of which the parts harmonise well with 
each other, so as to produce at least the charm of unity. There 
is, first, the Cyclops himself, an excellent picture of the mere 
animal man, 1 engrossed by his outward comforts and enjoyments, 
and insensible of any thing beyond — not ill-natured, except when 
his appetites are interfered with — and easily governed through 
their medium ; there are the Satyrs, equally uniutellectual, but 
attached to a more refined species of voluptuousness, and lan- 
guishing in their absence from their merry god, the master of 
their revels — there is their father, Silenus, alternately the bully 
and butt of the Cyclops — and last of all, there is Ulysses, 
who by cunning vanquishes the brute force of the Cyclops, with 
the assistance of the Satyrs, whom he works upon by engaging 
to aid them in their desires. The present ^translation was left in 
an unfinished state ; we shall therefore avoid criticising it ; merely 
observing, that the grosser passages are either omitted or soften- 
ed. Two short extracts will be sufficient. 

The first chorus, Ua 8^ fioi ye vvaicev /jUv tt arepwv, is thus given : 

STROPHE. 

Where has he of race divine 
Wander’d in the winding rocks? 

Here the air is calm and fine 
Toi the lather of the flocks ; — 

Here the grass is soft and sweet, 

And the nver-eddies meet 
In the trough beside the cave, 

Iiright as in their fountain-wave. — 

3S either here, nor on the dew 

Of the lawny uplands feeding? ' 

Oh, you come!— a stone at, you 

Will 1 throw, to mend your breeding;— 


1 Perhaps his philosophising, ('o nvOgwvimu, &c.) may be con- 

sidered as detracting from the consistency of ins character. 
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Get along, you horned thing, 

Wild, seditions, rambling I 1 

EPODE. 1 
An Iacchic melody 
To the golden Aphrodite 
Will I Jiff, as erst did 1 
Seeking her and her delight 
With the M«enad% whose swift feet 
To the music glance and fleet. 

Bacchus, O beloved, where, 

Shaking wide thy yellow hair, 

Wanderest thou alone, afar? 

To the one-eyed Cyclops, we, 

Who by right thy servants are, 

Minister in misery, 

In these wretched goat-skins clad, 

Far from thy delights and thee. 

The tiuly Euripidean passage, v. 3 If), 'O it kovrog, Mpu)ni<ntf, 
to»£ <7opo»s fleos, may serve as a sample of the dialogue. 

Wealth, my good fellow, is the wise man’s god, 

A II other things arc a pretence and boast. 

What are my lather’s ocean prdhiontories. 

The sacred rocks whereon he dwells, to ine ? 

Stranger, 1 laugh to scorn Jove’s thunderbolt, 

I know not that his strength is more than mine. 

As to the rest 1 care not When he pours 
Rain fiom above, I have a close pavilion \ 

Under this rock, in which I Jie supine, 

Feasting pn a roast calf or some wild beast. 

And drinking pans of milk, and gloriously 
.Emulating the thunder of high heaven. 

And when the Thracian wind pours down the snow, 

I wrap my body in the skins of beasts, 

Kindle a tire, and bid the snow whirl on. 

The earth, by force, whether it will or no. 

Bringing lorth grass, fattens my flocks ayd herds, 

Which, to what other god but to myself, 

And this great belly, first of deities, 

Should I be bound to sacrifice ? 1 well know 
The Wiseman’s only Jupiter is this. 

To eat and drink during his little day, 

Ami give himself no care. And as for those 

Who complicate with laws the life of man, 

1 freely give them tears for their reward. 


1 The usage of this and similar words as trisyllables is one of Shelley's 
metiita! innovations, lie has, however, the authority of the old poets ; 
the word was originally u rambeling,” as mingelled,” Ci suppelled,” &c. 
He also follows them in making “ empire” a trisyllable, &c. 

1 The Antistrophe is omitted. 
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Part VI . — [Concluded from No . Z^.V.] 

X pass to other masonic emblems. The middle chamber is, 
as near as can be, constructed on the same double cubic mode! 
as the Mosaic ark and temple of Solomon. The cista icsein- 
bles the tabernacle in form, and the altar, called the “ Lion of 
God/’ both in shape and dimensions. 

And here, perhaps, it will be as well to observe, that lions 
were devoted to Cybcle, the Phrygian Isis, or the LCarih, as well 
as to the Sun. A lioness’s back, as I have before observed, sig- 
nified the passive slate of ineit matter, into which body is ab- 
sorbed at death. The naipe ofCybelcmay be traced to Cu(rifc 9 
and coiucides with the Thalamus of Apis , 1 * 3 and the bridal bed 
of Isis and Osiris, bv which the seuls of the eaitli are repro- 
duced, when fosteied by Scrapis, or the internal Sun. Over 
this Thalamus, and drnving Ids name fioni it, presided the 
Phoenician Neptune, Thala&seh, the genius of the lirst chaotic 
receptaculum of all things, fmm vi lienee the first uncreated 
intellectual light arose, and Lo\e, “ with his golden wings.” Of 
this receptaculum the pyramidal cista was a just emblem; for 

mailer, say the Platonists, was represented by hollow cubes. 
The seeds and \auous things deposited therein, typified the 
germ of future things lying im fructified in the womb of Chaos; 
and fiom it, it is probable, that at the sound of trumpet ” 1 a fiery 
seraph., clothed with the sun, was made to arise on the eyes of the 

initiate, in mimic and shadowed imitation of that intellectual* 

% 


1 The mystic bed of lacthus, mention'd by Plutarch, b. v. p. 27o, was 
of this description. It does not appear that the Kgypfuns ever reclined 
their mummies, excepl on these leonine sofas or cum ties: and us a kind 
of apotheosis seems thus implied, peiiiaps Alexander and Cyrus were so 
exhibited. 

A The Tuscans had a tradition, that the commencement ol every great 
year was ushered in by sound of trumpet from heaven- with tins the 
seven trumpets ushering in seven Judaic periods, finishing with the 
sabbatic, or year of the sun, coincide. The Jewish Plato, lisdras, has a 
simdar notion. “ And in that day, at the sound of the thud trumpet, the 

St'N Sit A I L SHINr. IN THE NICUl .” 

3 Tlie inscription of Isis says, “the first-born of my womb (the recep- 
tacle of Chaos) is the Sun i. c. Hums, or light ; which agrees with the 
Mosaic creation, of which the Mahuriun Opsin of the Mysteries was 
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light which burst from primitive darkness as the first-born of 
Chaos, at the^sound of that sublime decree, “ He, Light, and 
Light was” — that light, to whose presence, at first with uncer- 
tain Hashes, but at last in the full blaze of glory, the mysteries 
proffered admission to the anointed few, but the rays of which 

were destined to cover the earth “ as the waters cover the abyss.” 

Jt was here, perhaps, amid the efflux of glory, “ dark with 
excessive light,” that dazzled the giddy vision of the initiate ; 
amidst the vibration of tumultuous torches reflected from the 
giant and marble beams of the sacellum, and the deep reverbe- 
ration of fictitious thunder; amid the trumpet-echoes of gratula- 
tion and triumph to the new elect, that “ the temple was 
opened,” and in the temple the ark of the mysteiies. it was 
then, perhaps, amid the “thunders, and lightnings , 1 and voices” 
which ensued, that an image of the regenerated god progressively 
emerged from his symbolic tomb; and a mighty voice, with the 
deej), and measured, and syllabic intonation of Mcmnou’s gra- 
nite lyre, enounced aloud, 

“ The Lord of all things is come intc* the woild! The great 
and beneficent king Osiris is born again !” 

Hut in order that the ardor of pursuit may not attract me be- 
yond die secure post of pictorial proof, perhaps it will be per- 
mitted me to add some illustration of the assumption here 
made. 

The emblem of Horns, the deity of light, was a serpent rising 
in the disk of the sun on the head of a lion. We have seen that 
seed, a child, a withered branch or stem , a fleece of wool, and a 
seraph , were enclosed in the cista of the Greek Osiiis. Could 
the prophecy of Isaiah express in stronger metaphor both the 
promised seed and the effects of his coming ? 

On the planisphere of Oendeia, a serpent, horned and lotuj}- 
crowned, that is, regenerated, is represented as rising from a 
cista, or rectangular stone, shaped like that of the pyramid. 

The horned serpent was an emblem of Horus, light; but 
more particularly of Mithra Victor, whose birth was from a 
slone, and so represented in sculpture. 

The original gods of the nations were, it appears, often re- 
presented by stones; Mithra sprung fiom a rock: coincident 


perhaps a representation, but implying at the same time a second re- 
generation by the “Sun of Righteousness.” I speak of these mysteries, 
of course, in their original uncorrupted stale. 

1 Thunder and lightnings, and fire, and every thing symbolical of the 
divine presence was introduced. (IMeth. de Orac. Zoroastris.) 
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with this are the scriptural expressions, “ Look to the rock 
whence ye are hewn,” " I have built my church upon a rock,” 
&c. Among the rest, was the Syrian Apollo, and perhaps the 
Greek, origiually, if we may trust to the anointed stone at Del- 
phos. Allusions are made to these anointed stones in Scripture. 
The “ stone with seven eyes,” given to Zorobabel, is evidently 
of Egyptian origin. Osiris was himself called many-eyed. Three 
eyes were attributed to Jupiter Inferus, and are now to the Indian 
Pinto. Eyes w'ere symbols of the planetary universe. 

Nor is it unlikely that allusions to the original rock-born 
deities of the nations may be traced in such scriptural passages 
as the following : “ Look to the rock whence ye are hewn 
€( From thence is the Shepherd, the stone of Israel.” It cannot 
be denied, that Horns was both represented as a stone and as 
a shepherd, having in one hand a flail, and in the other a pas- 
toral crook. The coincidence is striking ; for Horns, without 
exception, is the most pure and perfect of all the ancient deities. 
His cross (like that of palmers) 1 * 3 need not be dilated on; but 
his pastoral hook and flpil are emblems of that coining in judg- 
ment which Enoch (Hermes, as he is thought,) foretold — to ga- 
ther the faithful of his flock, and separate the chaff from the 
corn. 

As to the well, 1 later discoveries than Greaves's carry the 
depth to nearly the dimensions of Pliny. I am inclined to 
place some trust in what the priests assured Aristides, that the 
excavations beneath were as great as the height above,* because 


1 See Iamblichns, Kircher, Jablonski, on this subject; three tarn 
combined, A, is the jewel of the royal arch among Freemasons : see 
also Ruffiuus, b. 2. c. 29. and Socrates Schol. b. 6. c. 17., who explain it 
“ life to come.” ' It appears to have been placed on the forehead as a 
mark of initiation. See Apocalypse. 

4 “The well,” says Maillct, “descends towards thebottom of thepyramid. 
About CO feet from tiie mouth is a square window opening on a small 
grotto cut m the rock, from E. to YV., 15 feet long. Then follows another 
groove, approaching the perpendicular (2 feet 4 inches wide, and high), 
and descends, winding, a space of 123 feet, after which it is blocked up 
with sand and stone. I am convinced,” he add*, “ this passage was 
only designed for the retreat of the workmen.” 

The above description tallies very nearly with that of Davison, but 
particularises less. Maillet makes the depth greatest, and, as it would 
appear, 183 feet. 

Dr. Clarke says, that near the well, at the top, are many little ducts, 
one of which he traced to a low chamber : nothing could be more con- 
venient for concealed agents. 

3 Aristides; lojo; AiytirriK. 
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an Arabian account, 1 * 3 derived from the Copts, agrees with it; 
and because the rock on which the pyramids are built is. 800 
feet in elevation above the Nile. However that may be, the 
termination which Greaves found was, no doubt, the grotto of 
15 feet mentioned by subsequent writers, after which the well 
again descends in a zigzag direction. 

One fact is very remarkable in pursuing an investigation of 
the inner structure : that one main passage divides itself into 
three branches; one ascending to a room precisely in the cen- 
tre; one leading horizontally to the chamber under it; and one 
descending to the only hell of the Egyptians, the regions of the 
dead. Each branch may be said to terminate in a distant vault. 
Were three equals buried in the pyramid ? It is remarkable, too, 
that another open pyramid, at Soccotra, has three nearly equal 
rooms to which a single passage leads, and that in the last 4 
meant apparently to lie reached by a ladder , for the door is 
near the roof of the second. There is a sunken circular hearth, 
where the deity may be supposed to have stood and received his 
gloomy sacrifice. A sloping passage here also, as in the caves 
of Troplioiiius and Dclphos, conducts to the first gate of en- 
trance. Can it be doubted, that some triad of ancient divinity, 
some Hecate, Tiivia, or Cabirian trinity, to which, perhaps, the 
whole theogony of the ancients may be reduced, whose form is 
written on the edifice, “ both within and without,” in masonic 
characters, was adored in buildings of such cavernous structure 5 
as w'as avow'edly devoted to them ? 

Pei haps it may be thought too fanciful to allude to the broad 
and nanow way of Pythagoras, evidently derived from the mys- 
teries, and which he expressed by a forked figure Y , 4 derived 
to modem bishops fiom St. Anthony the Coptic anchorite. 
Nevertheless, the passage through the benches of feet in width, 
and the passage diverging fi om it towards the lower chamber 


1 “They built the gates of them 40 cubits under ground, and made 
the height of the pyi amid s 100.” Ibn Abd Alhokm. Note ; the gates 
o! Cocytws and Lethe are supposed to belong lo the Necropolis beneath 
the pyramids. Was u down the well or oblique passage that Orpheus 
descended in search of Eurydice? 

a Claims, I believe, have been lately made to a discovery of this third 
room, but it was known 100 years ago. It is remarkable, that it has a 
circular hearth in the middle (apparently fur midnight orgies of fire), like 
the third room in the pyramid of Cheops, discovered by Caviglia. 

3 All temples were so at firs!, according to Porphyry. 

4 The Hindoos to this day maik their foreheads with this sign. 

Stavurinus’s Wiyage. 
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of 5 feet in width, actually express it. But if the postulate he 
admitted, that the subterranean chambers arc those of the grave, 
it may with propriety be also admitted, that the central chamber 
is that of the central Sun ; and the Queen's chamber, the cham- 
ber of the Queen of Heaven, 1 Hecate or Persephone, the bride 
of the Greek and Kgyptiau Pluto, and signifying that lost fruit 
of immortality to which the Hosieries pi offered restoration. 

t( Past side of this room,’* sa}s Greaves, u in the middle of 
it, there seems to be a passage leading to some other place. 
Whether this way the priests went into the body of that huge 
sphynx, or into a piivatc retirement; or whether it was a niche 
where some idol might be placed, 1 cannot pretend to say.** 
There is little doubt in my mind that it was intended for some 
dramatic effect; and that a priest may have, unseen, delivered 
an oracle behind some statue of Hecate, or Isis Mulumammia, 
placed there for such a pin pose. 

It was here, then, in all piobubility, that the? llecatic specula, 
referred to by the Platonists, were exhibited, and the awful ma- 
gic im stents of Diana in I era performed, to which Claiidiaii 
alludes : 

Jam inihi cernuntur trepidis dclulua motei e 
Sedibus, et clarion dUpci gerc culinina lueem, 

.Ad veil turn teetata Dea. Jam magnis ab imis 
Auditur freiuili's ten is. 

Neither is it unlikely that there was a connexion between the 
pyinmids and the sphvux. J have before argued so; but it is 
curious that Greaves, who suppcits the sepulchral theory, 
should be led incchanicall), as it were, and b> 2 the foice of tes- 
timony with which he* was in contact, into conclusions which, if 


1 u Make c.d.es to the (Jut eu of Heaven.” Isaiah. 

2 Herodotus, Diodori:*, and Slidhu, pronounce the pyramid a tomb, 
but is it fair to uikc tin n opinion, when il.ev appear ignorant of the inte- 
rior? Mr. ?>alr thinks that Snaho was only acquainted with ihc daul 
passage, distovri e<l in pait by Caviulia, leading to a saic opinions m the 

lower io» in. This* in probable; nor have 1 any objection to a sarcophagus 
being placed theie. Perhaps the Arabians (see Alhokm's account,^ 
knew no more. The same remark, as above applies lo Gicavr^ applies 
to Mr. Salt, Cavrgha, and the able writer in tlie Quarterly Review. They 
are, as it were, impelled into the anii-scpulchial theory by the foice of 
ocular coincidences, Mr. Salt thinks that lhe subterranean room was 
“ usid ion uit ri.uroiiM anc.e or scn.i mn ami secret mv vieiui.s.” Ca- 
vigha infers that the original question remains undetermined ; hut his 
bias is evidently tow aids a mysterious purpose. I have before alluded 

to ihe third wnler's? remarks on the astronomical structme of the first 
passage. 
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no! suicidal, at least corroborate the adverse opinion I am ad- 
vocating. 

1 am inclined to think, that a rigorous search of the well 
would establish the fact of a communication with a subterranean 
Necropolis. But, however this may be, no position could be 
better imagined for that sidereal ladder of ascent, and those 
trials by tire and water, which were prominent points in the 
cognate religion of Mithra. 

1 admit that this last circumstance is mere surmise; the archi- 
tectural arrangement of the building is fact; and if it should ap- 
pear that there really were seven gales or portcullises in the con- 
struction, agreeing uith the construction of the pyramid of 
Babel, and with well accredited rites of eastern initiation, my 
case will be considerably corroborated, if not made out. 

Any one who feels inclined to examine Greaves’s plan of the 
pyramid, as \vc 1J as those of Savary and Dcnon, will, I think, 
hud that, in spite of the violence used In opening it, there were 
seven bars or gates intended by the masons, each to be followed 
by a new initiation. * 

I. The nairow entrance to the second gallery. II. I he en- 
trance to the horizontal gallery. III. The entrance to the 
Queen’s chamber. IV. The entrance to the first vestibule. 
V. The apparently moveable poitcullis dividing it from the 
second. VI. The entrance to ihe gallery of 10 lect. VII. I he 
entrance to the centre chamber. 

1 hope to be excused for adding, because il is in point, that 
the miginal oblique descent, the direct descent to the lower 
regions, the horizontal passage to the house of Hecate, or the 
Moon, and the ascent to the centinl heart of the system, consti- 
tute a clear masonic illustration of the planetary metaphysics of 
Plato’s disciples. They may be absurd and mystic, like the 
magic numbers of Pythagoras ; but they \vt re, most probably, 
derived from the theological fiooin isonry of Egypt. 

I come next to the two vestibules described by Greaves, 
and apparently measured with gieat accuracy. And fust, it is 
not unworthy lenaaik, tir.it Apulcius mentions a vestibule on the 
routines of death, which lie parses before the filial scene of the 
Initiatory drama, namely, the divine antopsia, or midnight-sun 
shining with all the splendor of noon-day. Both these anti- 
chambers are remarkable; their height is 10 feet, which is 16 
feet less than that of the gallery opening on them, and less 
than diat of the central chamber. 

On the east and west sides of the first are three nests of this 
shape, XJUZJf within 2 feet of the top, evidently for die cross- 
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beams of some machinery ; perhaps for the last terrible trial of 
the initiate. This is divided from a second vestibule by a move- 
able portcullis, let into two mortices, like the leaf of a sluice ; 
on which 1 shall only make this one remark, that passing under 
stones suspended between two uprights was an ancient tile of 
initiation, and particularly practised by the Druids. 

Over the square door which leads from it towards the sanc- 
torum are <f five lines cut perpendicular and parallel." This 
appears to me a very remarkable symbol ; as remarkable as 
the united jive symbols over the gates of all the Egyptian tem- 
ples. It is a pentaglyph, the proper type of Apis, and symbol 
of the five primitive intercalary gods. The five divisions of the 
human body, five times repeated, and the celebrated petitacle of 
the astrologers, need not be insisted on. But 1 have no doubt, 
that the two contrasted squares were purposely made to symbolise 
light as opposed to darkness and death, in the same manner as 
the square gate did the jaws of death, when compared with the 
opposite door opening on the central adytum of illumination : 
for a square was dedicated to matter and death, which levels all 
things, and was frequently seen among the hieroglyphics ; while 
the perpendicular line meant justice, uprightness, self-existent 
virtue, truth, and spirit : for which see the Platonists. in some 
cases, silence and health were implied by the number five. 

* We now enter the centre of the building, which Greaves de- 
scribes as a “ sumptuous, rich, and spacious chamber, in which 
art seems to have contended with nature." Of that central 
room 1 have before said, that if the pyramid implied that uni- 
versal frame of things which it so w ell expressed, the mystic sanc- 
torum, so curiously placed at equal distance from every angle, 
must have represented the sun of the universal system. I say 
mystic, for 1 ( have before remarked how well its shape and posi- 
tion deserves the appellation; and what is called the sarcopha- 
gus deserves it no less, both as regarding its shape, its dimen- 
sions, and position. 

Those who have studied the Platonists know well the meaning 
of two cubes, 1 that united creative process of mind and matter, 
sometimes shadowed under the mystic marriage of isis and 
Osiris, and sometimes Vulcan and Venus, or lire and water, 
from whose embraces creation sprung to light, and the five 
Egyptian deities and Phrygian dactyli arose. 

Here then, perhaps, it was that the initiate, relieved “ from 


1 Two united were dedicated to Pluto and Proserpine. 
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the frightful and shocking apparitions 7 ’ 1 * which beset him, and 
from the cold sweat, tremor, and astonishment,” of his fearful 
way, clothed in fresh white garments, and presented with a 
crown and branch of palm, knelt on the threshold of celestial 
beauty; beheld the veil of mystery rent asunder, and the dazzling 
type of his regeneration arising from the womb of the grave ; 
while the smoke of curling incense shadowed the intense efful- 
gence of the antopsia, and the up-rising choral tide of many 
voices and many lyres mingled with the distant echoes of rever- 
berating thunder. 

The task was at length done; the crown was earned; the 
initiate was proclaimed free, elect, and perfect ; a brother of the 
mysteries ; a king among kings ; a heir with the family of Gods. 
It was indeed a second birth. Thrilled with full possession of 
the u Kalon,” and fed with the food of life, the "hidden 
wisdom ” ot Divinity,* he beheld “ celestial Beauty in all the daz- 
zling radiance of perfection,” and joined the glorified chorus of 
her initiated servants. The veil fell from his eyes, and he beheld 
Truth in her immutable essence, in her immaculate puiity; 
stript of the cumbrous robes of hieroglyphic decoration, and 
fair as she arose from the plastic hands of the almighty Deini- 
urgos. But what Plato failed, what Pausanias was forbidden, 
vvliat Pythagoras forbade, to describe, shall I attempt? It is 
sufficient that the glory of the final vision was “ ineffable.” 
What object of sight (says an initiate), which the numberless 
generations of mankind have seen, can bear comparison with 
the last apocalypse of the ineffable mysteries ? 3 Where on earth 
have the scenes presented to the eye accorded with so perfect 
a resemblance to the sounds which smote upon the ear ? 

On comparing the account of Greaves with the later pyra- 
midograpby of Denon and Maillet, and the new discoveries of 
Davison, Caviglia, and Bcizoni — the excellent contrivance of the 
galleries, the gates, the benches, the double entrance, the vesti- 


1 I’letho de Orac. Zor. 1 Plato. 

3 Aristides de Myst. Eleusis. Part of this song at Elcusis, a9 given by 
Aristophanes, is as follows. It would serve for a Freemasons' chorus : 
For us alone the power of day 
A milder light dispenses, 

And sheds benign a mellow’d ray, 

To cheer our ravish’d senses : 

For we beheld the my9tic show, 

And braved surrounding dangers : 

We do and know the deeds we owe 
To neighbors, friends, and strangers. 
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bnles, the third room, and above all, the secret passage leading 
over the oentic chamber, for the purpose of mysteiious juggle 
and diamatic effect, cannot escape icinaik. Even now the voice 
is awfully repented, say the visitants, and the dischaige of a sin- 
gle pistol sounds with the stunning reverberation of lepeated 
thunder-claps. What must have been the effect of oiacular 
voices, and veilings from the double passages; and what the 
Jesuit of mimic thunder rolling over the mat hie roof of the 
innermost ad}tum? If the dash of a single toich gives to the 
IravclUi a supcinaluial appearance, and the lushing of the huge 
bat’s wing startles a mind that is prepared; what must the ini- 
tiate have felt when groping his way cither in daikucbs, or a 
coruscant light, seiving on I3* to “ discover sights of woe,” and 
surrounded by ever} honor of natural magic that the medninism 
and chemistry of the age cotdd devise and bring together ? Even, 
confined passages were in this view desirable and necessary, on 
account of the certain ulpmate direction. 


SUMMARY. 

In order to secure the result of the above speculations in a 
condensed form, and detached from the mass of proof, 1 beg 
leave to recapitulate them. And first, it is probable, that in the 
lower mysteries, supeib dramas and water spectacles were ar- 
ranged, representing the death of Osiiis, the search of Isis, his 
vindication by Orus, the destruction of Typhon, and the iesto- 
ration of a golden age: that these things took place in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the pyramids : that the higher mysteries, like 
those of the Greek Isis and Serapis (Pluto), represented a pas- 
sage through death to life, and final introduction to the antopsia 
or real presence of the Sol lnfcrus : and that some feeble glim- 
mering of the promised seed, and promised means of redemption, 
were unfolded in the assassination of Osiris, his death, burial, 
descent iuto hell, and triumphant resurrection. 

I infer from settled premises as well as pictorial evidence, 
that the attending mystagogues of Serapis resembled those of 
Eleusis ; that the figure unmasked was the king of the myste- 
ries ; that the hawk's head was the torch-bearer, or emblem of 
the Sun; that the lion was the emblem of Isis, as the Deus Lu- 
lius, and the dog Anubis or Mercury. These figures, combined 
with the fiery seraph, associated with them in various medals, 
sculptures, pictures, &c., and from whence, most probably, 
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Serapis derives his name/ may be identified with the triple- 
headed dog Cerberu9 (a name implying cry of the pit), which 

guarded the Pagan Eden at Molossus, and the cherubic figure 
guarding the way to Eden by a fiery sword/’ or separating lire : 
and it is curious to reniaik, that the word dis means separation, 
as the word seraph means both a serpent and tire. 

A resemblance also may be traced between the above four 
ministrant figures to the four beasts of the Apocalypse, who 
minister around the aik of the testament amidst thunder, and 
lightnings, and voices. 

I farther suppose, that these esoteric rites and this ministra- 
tion took pV><c in the caverns of the Pyramid ; and that one of 
the before-mentioned priests guarded each of the three ways ; 
and thence the story of Get herns, told by Oipheus, who cab- 
balised on the res* niblance of the Egyptian word cohvn (a piiest) 
to the (Jreck cf/on (a dog). Cerberus, means the cries of the 
pit. It is known, that the barking of # dogs, or lather of the 

priestly Latiator Anubi 4 ?, accompanied initiation. 

I, moreover, infer, that the candidate was conveyed down the 
slant passage by secret machinery, siinilaf to that employed at 
the cave of Tiophonius : that after putting off his garments he 
was dragged through the narrow passage by the feet: that in the 
gloomy reheats beyond, those melancholy rites began, which 
rendered the visitois of Trophonius for ever sad : that the 
vaults were alternately shaken by mimic thunder, and illuminated 
by fitful flashes of light : that on the first day of the mysteries 
after the deposition of Osiris infer us in the aik, the initiate, 
attended by Hermes Lfttrator , descended by the well into the 
Necropolis or Egyptian hell : that this w as pictorial ly represented 
by Orphi, i, c. the image of Orus on the back of a tame lioness 
£Aridaca); and thence the fable of Orpheus and Eurydice : ifiat 
in the recesses of the well, the grotto, chamber, or ftiummy laby- 
rinths beneath, the torments of the damned were represented by 
a splendid machinery of natural magic ■: that on a subsequent 
day, attended by thelion-crested mystagogue, and after undergoing 
fresh purifications and trials, the neophyte re-asccnded the well, 
and was introduced to the Hecatic specula and the triple image of 
Isis in the Queen’s chamber : that on the last day, that of the re- 
surrection of Osiris, attended by the eagle mask, he underwent the 


* I derive it from seraph , to burn, (a proper appellation for Pluto,) though 
perhaps, as Bryant thinks, it may have had a second cahbalibtical nu ail- 
ing, as the coflin of Apis. 
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last stage of initiation, the ascent to the central chamber : that 
some terrible trial in the ascending gallery, produced by compli- 
cated machinery, awaited him : and that the most fierce was 
reserved for the vestibules : that having undergone them, and 
passed the short cubic passage in complete darkness, he was 
introduced to the dazzling radiance of the “ beatific vision that 
perhaps seven lamps hung before the ark ; or a screen bisected 
the room about the position of the two lateral holes : that a veil 
was withdrawn, the thigh of Apis offered to the resurgant god, 
and the image of Bugenes or the Ox-horned Osiris produced 
from the sacred cista, “ amidst thunders, and lightnings, and 
voices and that at last, the midnight sun arose from the marble 
receptacle, and a mimic shechiriah, shedding unapproachable 
light, hovered over the tabernacle, while the four beasts or 
ministrant masques and the initiate kneeled on the sacred 
threshold, and he was proclaimed accepted, free, and perfect. 

1 infer also, that symbols similar to those ol the Greek Osiris 
were deposited in the sacred ark : that they formed the subject 
of a lecture, as they well might, during initiation : that the elect 
was crowned with a lion-ciest, clothed in white, presented with 
a palm-branch and a white talismanic stone, like those of the 
Gnostics ; and finally, being admitted to the community of the 
priests, and the Elysian gardens which they tended, received there 
partly by lecture, partly by pictorial symbols, but chiefly dra- 
matic mysteries, such as the Romish church borrowed from 
Paganism, and of which Milton’s Paradise Lost is a remnant, a 
full explanation of the Egyptian system of masonic or geome- 
trical theology. 


THE PORSONIAN CANON, 

Respecting the 5th foot of the Tragic lambic , examined \ 
and attempted to be explained and defined . 

It is an old dispute, and one not yet settled among metrical writers, 
whether the tragic iambic proceeded from the trochaic tetrameter, 
or the trochaic tetrameter be merely a superstructure raised oil 
the tragic iambic — 

Rufinus says, 

Crelicon Archilochus trimetro superaddidit ingens, 
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but Aristotle, ou the contrary, seems to deduce the iambic from 
the trochaic, and to consider the latter as the parent of the 
former. His words are, To per yap irpHrov rerpajiirpip eypdvTO, bia 

ro (rarvpiK))v koi op^rjerriKinripav elvat rijv irohimv. A t£ews be yevo/ii- 
vt/s, a vrt) *i (pvtns ro oiiceiov fxerpov evpe* [idkiorn yap \eicriK dv run/ 
fxlrpotv to iafificlov ian.' On this subject, however, 1 think we 
may venture to dispense with authority, and to decide from the 
very nature of the thing ; that as the trochaic tetrameter is the 
most simple, so probably it was the first invented of the two, and 
that the tragic iambic is, in effect and at the bottom, nothing more 
than an acephalous trochaic tetrameter ; but admitting of greater 
variety in it*, structure, and of more artificial sections, caesuras, and 
pauses, in order to disguise its native monotony, and to accommo- 
date itself more nearly to dialogue and conversation. At all events 
it will serve best the purpose of elucidation, to consider the tragic 
iambic, as bearing a close analogy to the trochaic tetrameter. 

It is a well know'll and established rule of the trochaic te- 
trameter, that the second dipodia must always terminate in a 
whole word, thus making a pause in the middle of every verse. 
On this account the la>t S3 liable of this dipodia may be long, or 
short, at pleasure. But when a verse proceeds either by dipo- 
dias, or by single feet, each composed of an entire word, as in tbe 
following examples, 

Ev^a pttrros, cv^afHtrrot, €v^cipioros t evyapis — 

©»'jjro#' ovra, Ovrfrov ovra , Oviyrav ovra, Ovrjros u>v — 

there are three pauses ; that is, one in the middle, and one 
at the end of both the first and the third dipodias. Of these 
three pauses, the middle pause alone is necessary and indispen- 
sable ; and this therefore may be culled the dominant, or major 
pause, while the Iwo others are only subordinate, or minor pauses. 
As the first dipodia does not exist in the tragic iambic, 1 shall 
waive for the present the consideration of this, and shall confine 
my remarks to the middle and third dipodia. Now* it is obvious, 
that, as the middle dipodia may terminate, and often does termi- 
nate, in a short syllable, if the third dipodia were permitted to 
terminate in a long syllable, the whole structure of the verse 
would be deranged, a longer rest would be given to the third 
dipodia where no rest is necessary, than to the middle dipodia, 
where it is necessary ; and the minor pause W'ould make a greater 
impression on the car than the major pause, and would indeed be- 
come the major pause. To prevent this incongruity, it is forbidden 
to compose such verses as the following : 

Kv\dpioros f ev^apicrros, ev^npi arws ev\apts. 

Qv^tov ovra, Ovrjrdr ovra, OvrjTov ovrios, drtjros &v, 

1 Tvrwhytt’s Arise, de Boot. $ 10. 
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But it is evident also, that if the line does not .proceed by dis- 
tinct unconnected measures, that is, by dipodias, or by single feet, 
without any caesura, but the last foot of the measure is divided 
by caesura,— the minor pauses then have no existence, and the 
major or middle pause maintains its ascendancy without a rival. 
It is perfectly admissible, therefore, to make in this case the last 
syllable of the third dipodia long , and to compose verses agreable 
to the form following : 

El>Xupi<rro Si €V)(6.pL(rros, ev^c/pis, nZy e H^apis. 

©*'i yrdy uyra y Ovryrov ovra, Oyrjrus 6 )v, kcu Qyrjroit &y. 

’H A eyw/iev ovvabeXipj} rai/T (fxrj ; pi) irpos Qe&v . — Orestes 777 • 
The minor pause disappears equally, and the last syllable of the 
third dipodia may consequently be long , whenever the concluding 
syllable of this third measure aud the commencement of the next 
measure is comprehended in one polysyllabic word, as 

"flffTrep ovk e\0wv, f/wtye ravrov air ibtoKev fxoXdjy. Orestes 728. 

Mr/ fi ibetv OttvoyO' vtt’ q*r<3r, Kat KUfriyrtjrrjy Ib. 736*. 

Ov yap , ijns'EWab' aurols bieXvpijvctTo* Ib. 1 .> 2£>. 

Both the rule itself and the principle of the rule may be ex- 
pressed thus shortly ; t fiat the third measure must always be pure, 
as often as it renders a pause at its close unavoidable, resembling 
that of the second or middle measure. 

I shall now apply the preceding observations to the iambic 
metre. When tlie trochaic tetrameter is converted into the seua- 
rian iambic, the middle or major pause of the former becomes 
tbeu the pentheruinierai caisura of the latter, as 

•o*, tvxupurTos, evxupitrroi, eugupts 

Aitrtrovs rvpayyovs tKiretruvras rjerOofttjv ; Prom. Vinct. 0^7- 

and the remainder of the verse is then loo governed by the veiy 
same rule, as if it were the remainder of the trochaic tetrameter. 
Such verses therefore as the following are no mote admissible in 
the sonar nin iambic, than they would be, if headed by a cretic, in 
its prototype the trochaic tetrameter, 

"Os, eoxupurros, t -iytipurrm, ei/frapis. 

hipvirToyra \tipu Kill irpnmoirov TOv/xnaXiv, Hecuba .117. 

Nupwr, i)j r eaOXus * Apiufiapbo* TL&pbetrt. Pel’s. 321. 

This is the Porsonian canon ; and if Porson had stopt here, and 
had confined his rule focuses of the pcnthemimrral ccemra , ] think 
his position would have been unassailable. It ought to have 

been remembered, however, that the senarian iambic, in ordci to 
avoid the too luscious and fatiguing monotony of the perpetually 
i conning middle or major pause of the trochaic teiranutn, 
admits of a dcpaifurr from the pcnfhciniincial cicsma, and has 
adopted two other varieties, each of them destructive of the m»|nt 
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pause, or penthemimcral caesura. The one is the hephthemimeral 
caesura, as 

"E^dpai re teat trrepyrtOpa mt ovvehpiai. Prom. Vinct. 49J. 
and the other is the absence of all caesura, and which may be 
called the iambic middle pause, dividing, as it does, the verse into 
two equal parts, as 

OpyKtjr ircputrai'res || poyis 7ro\\w icuvip. Pel's. . > Op . 

Both these varieties destroy the middle or major pause, which it 
is the object of the Porsonian canon to preserve and to make 
paramount ; and they substitute another kind of pause in the room 
of it. To these cases therefore 1 he Porsonian canon is nowise 
applicable. Herman 1 ha9 the merit of being the first to inter- 
pose a shield against the impending strokes of the uplifted critical 
axe in these cases ; and of saving many innocents, that but for 
him bad been doomed to mutilation and slaughter. There 19 not, 
1 apprehend, a more (inofiVmling verse in Euripides than the line 
so often carped at, the first of lo, 

' A rXas u %a\K€OL<ri t'wrou uhpavot'" 
nor is the following line at all inferior to it, 

Qevyri to ravrrjs autppov. a\\a \peutrtrat, Porsoni Suppl. p. xxxvii. 
except that this last may become vicious, by the vice of the 
reader, in making the caesura at ravrrjs instead of carrying it on to 
triotypov, whereas it is not in the power of the most ignorant or 
negligent reader to mar the former. But it is not peculiar to the 
iambic metre, that its propriety should often depend on the skill 
of the reader. The same thing occurs as often in trochaic tetra- 
meters, and in many oilier metres :^hus 

Havrayov £rjp ijbv pdWov ij Ouvelv rots trtotj/potrir. Orestes L>23. 
is a good line if it be read with a cwsural cadence at Oaveir, but 
wholly inadmissible if a pause be made at to?s. So, true is it, that 
scientific poets demand scientific readers ; and that they write 
chiefly fur the povtnKwrepoi, and not for the uyovaoi. The sarcasm, 
I think, of Martial, 

Tu male tlum recitas incipit esse tuus, 
expresses the common sentiment of all poets. 

I will just add, that the animated line, cited by Porson in his 
Supplement p. xxxix. 

Ov 7ra7s ’A^iXXtais, «XX’ [j 'AyiKktvs ai/rds el — 
may be justified, if we make the pause at d\\\ and consider it as 
a verse having no caesura. It would make more clearly good 
metre if were a quadrisyllable, and «\X’ omitled. 
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Ov irais || '\\i\\evs auras el. 

It is but justice to Porsou, before 1 dismiss the subject of 
his canon, to sa y, that he himself seems to doubt whether it 
would apply to verses having the hephthemrmeral caesura. He 
speaks of it with heshatiou and distrust. His words are : “ Satis 
ostendi, ut opinor, juod promisi, paucissimos tragicorum esse 
versus similes Jonis initio. Sed non ausim dieere nullos esse." 
Supplement, p. xxxix. 

I have considered, hitherto, only the third dipodia of the 
trochaic tetrameter, and have endeavored to show the reason, 
why it is that wherever this dipodia neither suffers a caesura, nor 
is coupled in cue polysyllabic word with the next measure, then 
its last syllable must be short, according to the Porsonian canon. 
I now propose to consider the first dipodia of the trochaic tetra- 
meter ; and it will be a strong confirmation of all that has been 
said above, if it be found, as I believe it will be, that this mea- 
sure is as much subject, to the Porsonian canon as the third 
dipodia. I mean to say the re foie that, under the circumstances 
that require the third dipodia to be pure, the first dipodia must 
be pure also. Verses, therefore, like cither of the following, are in- 
admissible and without example : 

E.V)(Upi(TTiiiS, ^V^CipifTi OS, tV^dpKTTOs, t'v%(tpts. 

€h r/ruv ovtws, OrrjTuj' arm, drrjror arm, Oiros wr. 

1 shall now notice some veises that either oppose, or seem to 
oppose, this tide, ami shall oiler enher a correction, or a solution 
of them * 

Tour fKelrc kTucrO' rrutoovs , pi) to avyyerts payor, Orestes 794. 
Perhaps the minor pause at faelyo may permit the last syllabic 
to remain short before the two mutes in the next word. 

*AXX Ik X fjUijs yauv raXcuV^s -to pOtvov tytXos navis, Iph. in A. 897. 

KardaveiV ptv poi bibokrnr touto 5’ aura /3t joXopai. Ib. 1354. 

In these verses, your not beiug able to begin a sentence, mid pot 
being an enclitic, both yovv aud poi may be considered as at- 
tached to the preceding words, aud then in neither case is there 
any real pause at the close of the first dipodia. In the first line 
the first dipodia is comprehended, and smothered, as it were, in a 

polysyllabic word like 

SvyKaraoKuirrois ay fypas' Koiva yap ret twp (ptXwy, Orest. 725. 
and in the last line it suffers a caesura, like 

MvpcW Kpetvawv vpaipiav av&pl KeKTfjvdai </>iXos, lb. 797, 

Tt to hUaiov Toiro y ; ap' e^oipev avrciireiv ibros; Iph, in A. 1370* 
Head, . , 

77 ro bUntov ; dp' c^vipcr rovro y Ctyreineiv knos ; 

Icrw. dapirtt, ncXin ns iBi» n«It, mtie, iras m of, ib, b£i. 
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In this line there are different readings, and from them the 
metre may be restored perhaps in this manner, 

"Iffre itas m* Wi ireXas ns* vale, rate, iras ns ar* 

*AAXn raya> fit)v irpoKunros obt: avatvopLcu Qctveiv, Agam. 1()74. 
Read with Porson, 

’AWa Uf/y Kotyw irpvkto7ros t r. r, X. 

/. K. M . 

Feb* 1825. 
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Er gone magna virum genitrix, atqne arbitrn imrni 
Griecia barbaricis debit devincta catgiis ? 

Ergone Ca?sarcas inter doniinabitur aulas 
Efferus Othnianides ; turpique obducta veterno 
Aspeia Eriitorum proles, andaxque jacebit 
Libei tas, duraque empti virtute triumphi ( 

At non auspiciis sub taiibus, arva relinquens 
Ausoniae quondam, et felices libridis iindas, 

Detulit a u gustos Euxina per ipquora vultus 
impigia terrat uni domitrix, niaguumquc renascent 
Impcrium, jussitque novos salvere Penates. 

Nimirutn egregios sensim dediscere cultus 
Virtutum, propiusque feros audire frementes 
Roma Getas, Seythiaeque acies, turmasque rebeltis 
Sarmatia?, et gelido properantes Thraeas ab lstro : 
Ergo, novas optare domos, ubi pace reposta 
Effcetos paulatim animos, roburque senesceus 
Sceptri instauraret* solioque imniobilis alto 
Prospiceret magnos, magna de stirpe, nepotes. 

Ac rapida veluti quum fulminis icta procella 
Stat celsis lacerata jugis, ambnstaque quercus 
Brachia agit, si forte comas et inutile lignum. 

Exsecet, en sterili subito de stipite pastor 
Miratur frondesque novas, et turgida succo 
Viroina, et horrentes juvenili semioe ramos. 

Scilicet hisce opibus majorum exordia rerun*, 

Et germs egregium, et rlaros, longo ordift^, fastos * 
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Byzauti jactare arCes : hinc diruta laxo 
Atria ciicuitu, ci fundamiua vasta domoriuu 
Nunc quoque post lanto, foedo licet, obruta Juxu, 
Antiqir.r si lue re diu praeconia fatna\ 

Virtutesque adytis duduni cessere profanis, 

Hinc latum liippodromon, spatiumque immune pal&stnr, 
Mannorcosque hominum vultus, eversaque claustra, 
Arduaqtic immensi iiinnumenta ostendere regni, 

Quse sicpe, Indiacis pelago dclatus ob oris, 

Nauta lepercusso longe rutulantia Pluicbo 
Vidit, lit, aufugiens liyeinem, melioribus autiis 
Seaton, et insani fauces tentaret Abvdi; 

Clarorumque inhians tacitus decora alta locormn 
Nec patna m mcminisse suam, cantataque Eois 
V 7 atibus aunfcri curavit fluinma Gangis, 

Taprobanisve hortos, viridisve roseta Modura?- 

Tempore non alio (rapidi torrentis ad instat 

Qups An l«>a Parens gelidis emiserat antris) 

.Dura cohors Scythia; saepe indignaiitia retro 
Lurriiim dclorsit felix ubi Tliracia longe 
Explicuil segetes, itiierqiic palatia reguin 
Lciiibus argute zephyris tremuerc cupressi; 

Atquc hyemem indigenam repelens, tristesque cavernas 
Terrarum imperiuni, abreptosque mvidit honores. 

Siepe per obsessos Persaruni exterritus agros, 
Sanguine concretos ductus obsccenaque volvens 
Ora virum, late ca?cos crebrescere Tigris 
Audiit armoruQi so nit us, frendeusque Sapora 
Victricem medias aquilam fulgere per umbras 
Nocte intern pesta, rutiloque ardesccre tractu 
Tluiriferas vidit sylvas. Adde otia pacis 
Secura, et lepidft jucunda insomnia Musas, 

J usque datum populis, victae quo tempore demum 

Edidicere uefas patrium contemnere gentes, 

Et rudia Aigolicae strinxerunt pectora leges 

Adde et barbarico Barca; satiata cruore 

Littora, Vandalieasque fugas, domitumque Canopum, 

Et fractas Libya; turmas : Adde inclyta fama 
Rursus ut indignis solvens colla aspera vinclis 
Roma Palatina sacrum caput extulit arce, 

Libera quum Getico, Belisari magne, tyranno 
Te rcduceiii ceperc tua; cunabula gentis, 

Sacratoque iterum suspexit maigine Tibris 

Desuetasque aquila®, veterisque insignia famae. 
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At passim disjecta solo fcedataque miles 
Mollior aspiciens veterum monumenta parentum 
Et taciti spatia ampla fori, et nigrantia fumo 
Fragmina temploium, et truncas sine nomine formas, 
Conticuit, lauroscjue inter fastunique tiiumphi 
Tempora piaevidit quum fato urgente sinislro 
Altera lioma rues, similique eversa juina! 

Nunc trauquilla dies, et iniquo subdola risu 
Fortuna, incertique beat pel lacia fati ! 

Non Tc belligeri Jemugitiae ferrea proles, 

(Aidon* !i;.enies quamvis, Anienaque iinquens 
Littora, vians Arabum fines, atque ostia Nili 
Gesserit imperiuni,) non Te collecta sub axe 
Tempestas quatit armorum, licet " aspera Vindex, 

A ucliat , Europae,” et coeli melioris amore 
Falcatus acies, robustaque mill ia fundat 
IJceoiiin, et patrio piclas pio more culervas. 

Hcu felix niiniuni! si non exosa triumphos. 

Si non pertaesum scoptri, fainseque fuisset 
Guecia ! Sed lento serpens ignavia giessu, 

Si‘d mala luxuries, nimiique injuria regni, 
lJluiuiiloqiiaque serous odiorum semina lingua 
Seditio, on ! miseise seusim per viscera genti 
Insinuare viam ; tnollique infuudere tactu 
(Fervida dum nitido mentitur in ore juventus) 

Tristia letlufeii intiorsuni contagia morbi. 

Ergo per Europie extremos se attollore lines 
Vix animi jam fida satis dubioque tiinore, 

Per uilgum ambiguas discordia fundere voces; 

Mox freinitu propiore minans per Homula passim 
Moenia grassari, Graiasque ululare per urbes 
Insolituin. Rupto stevil Germania vinclo, * 
Desuetosque animos, plenamque recolligit iram 
Barba riie rediviva cohors : ipsa ardet in iras 
Ausonia, et veteris perrupto foedere amoris 
Cognaias in bella acies, fraternaque contra 
Signa locat, sociaque ultrix dominatur in urbe^ 

Nec in ora : quin doming descendens monlibus Id* 
Eoasque Homos Arabum, Solymaeque relinquens 
Moenia et incesto gaudentem nomine Meccan) 

Sanvior hostis adest, duris quern niontibus oliiu 
Caucasus, et gelidis nutriium Hyrcania tesquis 
Miseral eversorem Asia* : comitatur euntem 
JEgyptus, rutiloque calens sub lumiuis axe 
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Tlireicios poscit zepliyios meinorumque latebras 
Nubia: quin vacuus queritur Panchaia campos 
Dives opurn, Iongaeque trabens fastidm pacis 
Ultima majores agitat Balsora triumphos. 

Audiit hornsotuim belli increbrescere murmur, 
Audiit illisis plangentia citrula remis 
Devicti Regina orbis, dum fata fuerunt, 

Debile nunc monumcntuin, et magni nominis umbra 
Gracia ; et obsessa pailens despexit ab arce 
Majores hoiniuuin formas, spoiiataque passim 
Liltora, et insolitas imniaui mole carmas : 

Audiit et tremuit. Torpet (piob nuuiina) torpet 
Scipiadas jactans proavos, durosque Calones, 
Brutorumque mares animos, Deciosque Camillumque 
Euervis Bvzanti acies, arasque lacertis 
luvalidis prensans, quod non depellere bello. 

Non armis arcere valeqt formidine ieti 
Percita, nequrcquam cessantia fulmina poscunf, 
Iratosque vocaut sera in tutaniina ccelos. 

Procumbunt iurres,'arcesque, operosaque moles 
Murorum, et vasto castella minantia ductu 

Procumbunt portae : at peuitus detecta palescuut 
Augustiqiie lares, el avila palalia regum, 

M armor eique apices tcmplorum, et fulla cohimim 
Atria Bvzanti priscos testata iriumphos; 

Dum ferus obtutu suspectat miies mani 
Egregii decora alta loci, sedesque cruentat 
Sacra tas, mediisquc aniens bacchatiir in aulis. 

Tandem ergo exaclo felici temporis sevo 
Hesperiae stella alma jtfbai radiosque serenos 
Tiistibus obducit uebulis : tandem ergo ruit vis 
Romula, terioremque Asiae, rerumque magistral)), 
Post longum imperium et rutili spatia ampla diei, 
Formido tenebrarum, atque intempesta premit nox. 

Et jam suspiians vestigia fteda viator 
Miratur pomp® veiens, rcfugitque Penates 
Suspcctos, tnstique timet se credere regno. 

Nimirum bis audax immitibus exulat arvis 
Liber tas ; bine sacra fides ; bine casta Cauicena, 

Et Themis, et tristi discedens Gratia vultu ; 

Hae, Scythicas pia turba liycmes, regna aspera long) 
Frigorin, Arctoasque docent milescere vent os, 

Kt losers longe pennas glacialibus aims 

Lxpaudunt : celsam interea supenneubat aram 
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Irarum malesana cohors, ignaraque flecti 
Barbaries, pallaque ferox succincta cmenta 
Relligio, densusque sacra caliginis horror. 

Nernpe triumphator quarnvis, rerumque magister 
Audiat, incultoque inter fastidia luxus 
Occiduuni Othmanides propior tremefecerit orbcm, 
At non mansueta? novit commercia vitae, 

Won certos coluisse toros, non dulcia sancta? 

Fcedera amiritia*; sed fati incauta futuri 
Speque metuque carens, ignava, inhonesta propago. 
Qua vaga luxuries, qua ca?ca licentia ducit, 

Proluitui fraenortini expers, scnsumque fatigans 
tnccstos animi pascit, dum uauseat, a>stus. 

Idem atris saevirc odiis, vulgiquc tumultus 
Et ca;cos pronus fremitus, idem aspera bella 
Sanguineas ciere acies, ciedemque rapinamque 
Et spreta immanem vindictam quaerere vita. 

Quippe nec audaces animas, eompage soluta 
Corporea, aHliereos pcrliibent ascendejre tractus 
Et sine fine aevi propius propiusque supremo 
Adventare deo; terrarum ut sorde retentas 
Tunc deniuin, incestos Paradisi invadere campos. 
Nectar ubi vivo sti I Ians de pumice, lassos 
Extitiio irritat stimulos ; ubi niollior aura 
Afflatu ambrosio delirum inspirat amorem, 

Et Venus indefessa, et non explenda libido. 

Talem adeo infelix, ssevo subjecla magistro, 

Talem adeo populum vidisti Gracia ab imo 
Eruere imperium fundo, dum. pallida longe 
Scdit inassueto correpta Europa timore, 

Ne forte effrano descendens milite victor 
Tenderet ulterius sceptrum, templisque relictft 
Rursus in everso regnarent Tartara sseclo. 

Nunc quoque, virtutum quarnvis oblita prioruni 
Regna jacent, huniilisque inter foeda orgia luxus 
Audaces jactet proavos, et inutile Turca 
Othmanidum sceptrum, et vastos sine remige portus ; 
Nunc quoque prateritae per tot vestigia famre 
Suave est, post longum, manci ludibria fati 
Respicere, et Rom®, qua tot sonuere triurophi, 

Tot nituere artes, tot fortia pectora honesto 
Laudis amore diu, studiisque arsere decoris, 

Solvier in lacrymas. H®c saltern inunera poscit 
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Prisons honos, et gcntis adhuc modo signa nioretur 
Keliigio nondum meliorum oblita dierum. 

Ast erit ille dies, (modo praescia Musa futuri 

Noverit arcanos fatorum aperire recessus,) 

Nempe dies aderit, quum tot per saecula victrix 
Eversuin gemet imperium, ct radicibus altis 
Exosi deilexa cadet stirps eruta regni : 

Quin et inagnanimos recolens rcdiviva labores 
Rursus in Argolicis sacrum caput efferet arvis 
Vivida Libertas, longis erronbus actis 
Mollia desueto mitescent saecula beilo; 

Quum nova progenies seterua pace reposta 
Perleget antiqua ductos feritale triumphos, 

Nec tantiim adduces credet peccase parentes, 

SHUTTLE!} ORTH. 

Colt. Nov . 1B03. 
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No. XI . — [Continued from No. LLY.] 


— — collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge , 

As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 

Paradise Regained, iv. 325. 

1. Jn the llprd book of Herodotus, c. 155. Zopvrus explains 
to Darius tlie stratagem by which Babylon is to be surprised : 
<ru 8e — eg faituTyv y^lpyv, Tyg trecvuTOv crTparly Ty g ovfofxiy e<TTUi 
copy airoXXv[j,svy$, Tcturyg %iXhvg ragov Tot; Xefoipapuog xaXeo- 
fi,evocg ituXctg' ju.er a S* aur tg, ano Tyg denaryg eg 1/3 dopuyv, dcXXovg 
fiev rafov dnr^tXmg xara Tag Nniuov xaXsojAtvag nvXug, x. t . X. 
r lhe traitor Ganelon, in the old romance of La Spagna (Re- 
trospective Review, Vol. in. p. 308.), gives the same advice to 
the Moorish king : 

—Let your force to th’ utmost be increased ; 

Into three armies be the whole dispersed. 

With full oue hundred thousand in the first. 
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The Christians must this hundred thousand kill ; 

Against them then the second band address. 

Which at the last shall meet a fate as ill : 

Yet shall the Christians suffer great distress, . 

For rivers of their blood your troops shall spill ; 

And when they hope to rest their weariuess. 

Must vour third army from behind advance, 

And hunt the Chiistians down with sword and lance. 

Them shall it find exhausted and forlorn, &.c. 

This is another of the numerous instances (several have been 
noticed in lormer Numbers) in which the writers of romance 
have embellished their fictions with incidents drawn from ancient 
history. — In reading the short and emphatic commemoration, 
by the messenger, of the “ peerage who fell at Roucesvallcs,” 
(p. 315) 

Dead is Orlando, flower of chivalry; 

Dead is Astolfo, his brave cousin dear ; 

With Oliver and Sansonet they Ii<? ; 

Turpin is dead, who never yet knew fear, &c. 

it was impossible not to recollect the elegy of Nestor over the 
fall of an earlier constellation of heroes : 

eV0a 8’ ETTEira xutUtoiQev Q<r<roi apuTTQi' 

evQu ftEV A'ltx 5 keItou ocpyios, svQx 8’ */f;£iAAsu£, 
evQx liarpoxXof, Qeo<piv fjLyjcrToop otToL\otvrog f x.T. 

2. The following usage is singular : Kaglala, plot rij ; Iv Keep 
t er punoKewS' Polyb. Lib. xvi. Fragm. ult. 

S. He saw the bower, 

The window shining in the distant tower. 

Where on a couch of canna’s gather’d snow. 

In lily garments lay his loved one low, 

Like a fresh flower bloom-flush’d by fountains lone. 

New to the sun in spotless glory blown. 

Allan Cunningham {Ollier s Miscellany, p. 158.) 

This has the spirit and freshness of Catullus ; 

— virgo 

Regia, quam suaves exspirans caslus odores 
Lectulus iu molli complexu maths alebat; 
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Quales Furota? progignimt flumina myrtos. 

Aiirave distincros educit verna colores. 

4. Dr. Heylin, in his “ Survey of the State of France/’ 
]6o6, Book n. Chap. iv. p. 64., gives the following curious 
etymology, among others, of tlu; name Paris. Others deduce 
it from noipfatrict, a Greek word importing boldness of speech; 
which is approved by William of Breton, in the first book of 
his Phillipiadcs (Philippiad). 

Finibus egressi patriis, per Gallica rura 
Sedeni quierebant poneudis moenibus aptam, 

Et se Parisios dixeruut nomine Graeco, 

Quod sonat exposition hostris, a u dacia, verbis. 

Leaving their native soil, they sought through Gaul 
A place to build a city, and a wall, 

And call'd themselves Parisians; which in Greek 
Doth note a prompt audacity to speak. 

It is spoken of those Gauls, who, coming out of the more 
southern parts, here planted themselves. Neither is it impro- 
bable that a Gallic nation should assume to itself a Greek name, 
that language having taken good footing in these parts long be- 
fore Cicsar’s time, as himself testifieth in his Commentaries.” 
(It is not worth while to explain the origin of this notion.) 
a How well this name agreeth with the French nature, 1 have 
already manifested in the character of the people. But 1 will 
not stand to this etymology.” 

In deriving the custom of sprinkling holy water in churches 
from the corresponding Pagan rite, he notices one curious cir- 
cumstance of similarity (Book u. Chap. vii. p. 93.). “ The 

waters only of the sea served ” (among the heathen) u for the 
expiation of any crime; the reason was, cum propter vim igneam 
magnopere purgatiouibus consent ctnea videretur; and for this 
cause, questionless, do the Popish priests use salt in the conse- 
cration of their holy water, that it might as nigh as possible 
resemble the waters of the sea in saltness. So willing are they 
in all circumstances to act the heathens.” He adduces some 
curious testimonies relative to the *epipj>6tvTr)piov, &c. as well as 
to the custom of lighting lamps before the images of the saints, 
which he also derives from Pagan times (ibid.), and that of 
burning incense in churches (Book m. Chap, ii p. 138.). 
Nothing ever conveyed to us so vivid an idea of the ancient 
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Pagan worship as witnessing some pails of the Romish ser- 
vice. 

The following curious passage, from the same entertaining 
work, is worth quoting (Book i. Chap. ii. p. 16.). “They” 
(the men-servants at the French inns) “ wait always with their hats 
oil their heads, and so also do servants before their masters : 
attending bare-headed is as much out of fashion there, as in 
Turkey : of all French fashions, in my opinion, the most unfit- 
ting and unseeniing. Certainly among the ancients, this pro- 
miscuous covering of the head was never heaid of. It was with 
them the chief sign of freedom, as is well known to those which 
are conversant with antiquity. Erasmus in his Chiliades maketh 
the hat to be the sign of some eminent vvoith in him that wear- 
eth it; Piieus (saith he) insigne specials virtutis. On this he 
conjectured] that the putting on of caps on the heads of such as 
are created Doctors or Masters, had its original, hi the Uni- 
veisities of England this custom is still # in force; the putting on 
of the cap being never performed but ill die solemn Comitia, 
and in the presence of all such as are either auditors or specta- 
tors of that day's exercises. When I waf Regent” (at Oxford), 
“ the w hole house of congregation joined together in a petition 
to the Eail of Pembroke, to lestore unto us tbe^ns pileorum, 
the licence of putting on our caps at our public meetings; 
which privilege, time and the tyranny of the Vice-Chancellors 
had taken from us. Among other motives, we used the so- 
lemn form of ci eating a Master in the Acts [Arts?] by putting 
on his cap ; and that that sign of liberty might distinguish us 
which were the Regents, from diose boys which we were to 
govern : which request he graciously granted.” Tempora mu- 
tantur: the cap is now at Cambridge the distinguishing badge 
of die lowest degree and the status pupillaris. 

» 

5. Having noticed some instances of die alliance between 
JRomish and Heathen superstitions, we may take the opportunity 
of observing, that the idea contained in the epitaph on a virtuous 
man, which is given from the Arabic in the interesting paper on 
Fables and the Eastern Sciences, Class. Journ . No. lx. 
p. 339 . 

They desired to have concealed his tomb from his enemy, 

But the fragrant odor of its earth led to its discovery. 

bears some analogy to the Romish notions respecting the fra- 
grance supposed to issue from the incorruptible bodies of 
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saints . 1 Tim belief has been converted to purposes of intpos- 
ture even in modern times, in the above couplet the image in 
question is employed merely as a poetical embellishment; we 
believe, however, that the opinion is common among Moham- 
medans. They certainly hold the contrary belief with regard to 
the bodies of Jews and infidels, as do the vulgar Catholics with 
regard to those of heretics, or at least those of hcresiarchs. 
Among other instances of the kind, juve have met with some 
terrible stories relative to Luther and other distinguished re- 
formers. We believe that the modern Jews also have a super- 
stition of this kind — and indeed it may be observed as a com- 
mon characteristic of the three systems, that they have a tendency 
to corporeiilise every thing, and to represent physical good or evil 
as inseparably connected with moral. Such indeed is the pro- 
pensity of uninformed nature. 

G. A pamphlet was published some time ago by a distin- 
guished scholar, with the signature of Phiiograulus. In the 
course of the controversy to which the tract in question gave 
rise, the above compound was criticised as contrary to analogy. 
We consider the objector as light ; it may be worth while, how- 
ever, to explain the tationa/i' of the matter. Were it intended 
to render in Greek *' a friend to Cambiidge,” taking the words 
literally, and meaning thereby one who was attached to the 
place itself, independently of its inhabitants, the word would 
undoubtedly be <PihQ-/pcLvros, its constituents being <pl\og and 
rpuvrr) (as Qi\o{iov<rog, & c .); but when it is meant to 

express €t one who is attached to the University, its society and 
its institutions,” we use #iXoypavraio;, because, according to 
this meaning, the word which is to be compounded with <plho$ 
is no longer i’^avnj, but r^avToiiot. So <pi\<z&r}vxio$ ? u a friend to 
Athens,” i. e.‘ not to the town itself, its buildings, &c. but to 


Oh ! thus shall we mourn — and his memory’s light, 

^ As it shine* through our hearts, shall improve them ; 
for worth shall look fairer, and truth more bright, 
When we think how he lived but to love them: 

And as buried saints the grave perfume 
Where, fadeless, they’ve long been lying; 

So our hearts shall borrow a sweetening bloom (qu.?) 
From the image he left there in dying. 

J\ Mom f . 
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the Athenian people. Thus <piXo£ncos means u a lover of liti- 
gation, or law-suits,” (&»xso) but ipiX&5*x*io$, “ a lover of justice” 
(to Sixatiov). This we think is the true explanation— -judicent 
eruditi. We may observe by the way that our modern com- 
pounders of Greek titles to books, &c. frequently fall into the 
solecism of placing the $iAo? last in the composition : a treatise 
appeared lately, by Uiereop/d/us — and a French work of biblio- 
graphy, just published, is*intitled (if we mistake not) “ Manuel 
du Bibliophile.” Hue tie nihi/o. 

7* it were much to be desired, that the words, in which the 
subjects for University prize compositions are given out, were 
better selected. We ought, strictly speaking, to contiue our 
remarks to Cambridge, our attention not having been attracted 
so specially to the pkogkams of the Oxford prizes, which, 
however, seem to be in general better woided. What are we 
to say to ■* Statua) tabulaque pictae Italia; restituta?,” the sub- 
ject of the Cambridge Katin Ode for ^1 8 1 o r where the flagrant 
bpoior'cteuTov might so easily have been avoided by the substitu- 
tion of ltalisy iii itself a belter word. Again, the Greek Ode 
for 18 t [) js in titled ** Regime Kpicedium,” without specifying 
what queen is intended. The subject of another Ode, we 
forget in what year, is given, “ African! catenis devincti,” 
by which is meant — the Abolition of the Slave Trade. That 
of the Latin Epigram for I82i5 is, ^Octtis psvyet, ireL\iv fxotx^~ 
(reran. Had the proverb been given in its original words, this 
solecism would have been avoided. One of the Bachelors' 
Essays for 1824 is on the question, “ Qiueiiam causa; Tragicie 
Gamut: iia? apud Romanos offcceiintf” where flanazutc, a word 

belonging exclusively to poetry, is substituted for the simple 
Music. The subject of the Latin Ode for the same year is, 
<e Aleppo tirbs Syria; terne motu funditus eversa.” Why em- 
ploy the baibariau nomenclature Aleppo, when t4ic Latin form 
Ilalebum was at hand? These are trifles, it is tine, but they 
tend to throw some little discredit on the University in the 
eyes of those without. Hoc Scofus vet it , et magni merectur 
Edina. 



A LETTER 


From M. Boissonade, G reek Professor at Paris, 
to the Editor of the Classical Journal. 


*21 Fetrier, )8'25. 

Jb vous dois, Monsieur, inille reincrciments pour 1’indulgence 
exlreme, avec laquelle vous avez, dans voire mirnero de Decern- 
bre, pail6 de nies foibles ouvrages. 

Quand je ftis instruit du pro jet que vous aviez foime de me 
consacrcr un article, le sentiment piofond que j’ai de rna medio- 
crity me fit cramdre votre jugement ; et je vous ^crivis, (vous le 
savez,) pour vous prier d’abaudouner ce dessein. 

Ra^suie que je suis nontenant sur la peur que je m’etois 
faite de votre sevente, e’est votre indulgence que je redoute. 
En accordant une si grande estime a mes ecrits, vous aurez ex- 
cite le meconlentenient dc ceux de vos lecteurs, qui n’ont pas 
pour moi autant d’ainitic quu vous. Pour se consoler de leur 
deplaisir, ils ne vous epargneront pas les avis sur les erreurs 
que votre amicale partialile vous aura fait comuieltre, et me 
feront bonne ct rigoureuse justice. 

Toutefois je ne veux pas leur laisser tout a dire ; et jc me 
cliargcrai moi-meme de telever ce qu’il y a d ’inexact dans la 
derni£re phrase de votre article. Le sens de vos paroles est, 
qu’apiCs un travail constant de plus de vingt annees, je n’ai 
obtenu d’autie prix de moil zele extraordinaire que le sentiment 
de ma bonne conscience, que le plaisir de m’etre conduit en ami 
des progres de Pesprit humain; vous ajoutez que je n’ai pas 
nieme el£ a Pabri de quelques-uns des maux, atixquels on est 
trop souvent expose, quand on veut seivir la cause de la raison 
et de la civilisation. 

Vous avez el£, Monsieur, mal informe. Persontie n’est plus 

que moi £ portee de vous en donner la preuve. 

En 1809, j’ai 6te nomme professeur suppliant de literature 
grecque dans la Faculte de Paris; M. Lurcher 6toit le titu- 
laire. 11 niourut vers la tin de 1812, et j’obtins son litre; jc 
fus aussi son successeur & PInstitut. 

Le Roi ayant accord6, en 1814, quelques croix a PAcadcmie 
des Inscriptions, je fus recommande a la bienveillance du minis- 
tre par M . Dacier, secretaire perp£tuel de PAcad£mie, et j’ob- 
tins une faveur que beaucoup desiroient. 
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Lorsqu'en 1 8 1G le Gouvernement voulut retablir Ie Journal 
dcs Savants, M. le Chanccliev me fit riiomieur de me noinmer 
meinbre du comite de r6daction. Je ne pus accepter. 

En 1818, mon excellent confrere d la Faculty et d PInstitut, 
M. Villetnain, qui 6toit alors Directeur General de la librairie, 
employs, de la fa^on la plus obligeante, et A. moil insu, le cr6dit 
qiPil possedoit aupies de M. le Due de Caze, pour me faire 
accorder, sous le titre d’indemniUs litt^raire, une somme an- 
nuelle de mille francs. Cette utile addition d mon petit revenu 
m’est encore couservee ; et les ministres qui out succede d 
M. de Caze, ont bicn voulu me continuer sa bienveillance. 

Vous voyez, Monsieur, que les lecompenses solides ne m’ont 
pas manque ; et il est bien des editems et commentateurs qui 
valent mieux que moi, et n’en out pas autnnt. 

Quant aux maux dont vous parlez, je n’en souffre gudre, 
d vous dire le vrai ; car je ne les connois point : d tnoins que 
vous n’ayez pcut-ctre voulu faire allusion aux pertes d'aigent 
que m ’a cause Pimprc&sion de quelques volumes, que j’ai pub- 
lics, bicn littcralement, d mes fra is et depens. J’avoue que 
je pouvois faire de mes economies un «mploi plus lucratif; 
je m’accusc de prodigalite en cela : mais au tnoins le repentir 
11 c la pas suivi; et e’est une consolation. Ilya d’ailleurs 
dans les choses de ce monde une sorte de balanccment et de 
compensation : il ne me seinble pas trds injuste, que mes ou- 
vrages, dont les libraires ont eu quelquefois d se plaindre, 
maient aussi cause quelque dommage. 

Agreez, Monsieur, Passurance de mon sincere attachement. 

BOfSSONADE. 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA# 

NO. XXXVIII. 

Exordium of Milton's Paradise Lost , attempted 
in Greek Verse' 

'Avtigog VTregficurlqv 7rp«fTO^$ovog, og irore Qeiuig 
evvs<rious ocvlQyj(re ? cofou d* 67rsy*ucraT0 xugirov, 


1 We have never met with any Greek version of the R .ordium, or 
even of any part, of Paradise Lost, although numberless attempts of the 

VOL. XXXI. a Jl NO. LX1. N 
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ov Xfl/AEVOU, og 8>j bavaLTW xai xr^sa wavTa 
retiffv lir uvQ panto un, <pi\ov 8* iwo voV^iv ’.ES^voo 
i}Xa«rev, euroxf 8 ij rif Qepregog aWog MreXflcov 
flfyor^ wffvov s8oc, rxijirTpov 8’ af8ao 8aaa<r<rtj' 

^ j ^ ^ ^ | ) | m V y Hf 

rauT ays, Moucrot , pot entov, ant o upavou oyvojx sp^oua'a 
Oupavnj* ij xai fl-<£r ev ipjjcnv 1 xogupjpn 
JSYvijf, A’og^Sou, uyaxXeircp fuvs>j(rda 
BoyxoXw, of xai ern-gira Teaiv ex <ppat$[io<rvvaaiv 
'AfipotfiiBalg yanjj re xai oupavou elite yevsflAijv, 
cof ef abyvylov ya eog Qavsv' el 8’ ogog etlirv 
Sittivoc fjLoiWov <ptKestg f xprjVYjv re I'iKwrjg, 
lepov xara. acrru, Bsou ptavrijiov afifi, 
xaXov »)<nv oScop* Suvacrai 8 s xai evflaS* axoutrar 
irnjfleriv Jjptexepoicriv IviTrvsujrai /xevoj 17 U 
Ai<r<ro|XS0*j wf xKXwv 7 roA\i 5 xa 0 u 7 r?p 0 sv aoi3a>v 
a| 0 aipisv fJ* £ V a ^ sxpga<r(rwjxe 0 a epyov, 

our’ ewstriv to 7 rapO£ x\rfi<rpsvov, outs Aoyoun. 

7t0Lfi.itpu)T0v 8e (TU plot, tJstcv pisvoc, ov TS xai tpov 
^rveupia jSporoi pacrxouov (<re 8’ ou TrofleV eort xatedira;** 
ours <ru yag /3wju.of$ e7riTe£7r£ai, ou0’ iepoian, 

ToVtrov, oVov $ 60 T 0 j xaflapou tyghotg ctpupntoKsucov') 
x>*u0r <ru yap 7T£0 t* s»]cr0a, itocpr t <rQa re, T<r0i re itocvroc' 
aurog 8* api<pt /3cge9pa> onteipurcp, sugujevTi, 
rpYjpaov obg vo(t<rol<riv 6<pe£o/xgv>j veatgolcriv, 

»< %6tveg, sv 8’ apa Tip ye ptevoj ^ut/^oov wp<rag m 
ovrco vuv xai epiotye irupforaKTO, 8cf 8e piot Ifryuv, 
vyj/cvcov 8s TUirelv\ ex 8s <rxe$ot<rw typevog ctyKvv' 
rig fJ.eya.Ka fieyuKoog e’litco, Select) 8e Pporoio-iv 
eoc aiel 0eou atcra 8txatOTar)j xai ap/cr t»j. 

ft. L. M. 


kind have doubtless been imdc. We except the specimen of Dawes's 
translation, which, if completed, would have been a monument of mis- 
employed learning. It would, indeed, be impossible to translate Milton 
into Greek Hexameters with any success; the Homeric manner (which 
must of necessity be followed) is diametrically opposite to that of Milton. 
The Tragic Iambic would be a more suitable metre, especially in parts; 
and the Latin Hexameter is better than cither. 

1 “ On the secret top of Oreb,” &c. — a classicism for sacred, as pro- 
perly explained by the commentators. 

* These latter words may be considered as implied, though not ex- 
pressed, in the original. After hist invoking the Muse in the manner of 
a heathen deity, who delighted in particular habitations which he was 
supposed to haunt bodily, the poet converts his address to that higher 
"Power, who dwells not in timples made with hands, but whose habita- 
tion, in a different and spiritual sense, is “ the upright heart and pure/ 1 
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In the Classical Journal , No. lx. p. 292. it is said, u Lord 
Byron lias not acknowleged the debt he owes to this idea of 
Waller” (which is quoted) ** in his line simile on the death of 

Kiike White, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 

“ So the struck eagle,” &c. &c. &c. 

it seems that this, like many other fine ideas, is rather older 
than Waller, and exists in Greek ; for in vol. vi. p. 573. of the 
late edition of Bishop J. Taylor’s works we read : “ The eagle 
seeing her breast wounded, and espying the arrow that hurt her 
to be feathered, cried out, Ilregov pe tov nTepooTOv ok\v si, the 
feathered nation is destroyed by their own feathers.” 

Manv of the Greek and Latin quotations, indeed most of 
them, and they are numerous, have their authors, chapter and 
verse, See. assigned to them, in this edition ; but this passage 
has no reference whatever. Some of the readers of the Classi- 
cal Journal can perhaps point out the author of the above line, 
and where it is to be found. 

Classical Allusion. 

One of the sentences of the Pythagoric Democrates in the 
Opuscula M uliologiea of Gale, p. 032, has in the latler part of it 
so great a similitude in the form of the diction to the celebrated 
Veni, vidi , vici of Ca?sar, that the resemblance must be obvious 
to the most careless observer. The sentence I allude to is the 
following : 'O xoVja-oj o-x^vi], 6 /3 log wapo$o$‘ ciiri;kk$. 

4i The world is a scene [or stage], life is a transition : you came , 
you saw , you departed .” 

The period in which this Democrates lived cannot be accu- 
rately ascertained, llolstenius is of opinion that it is most an- 
cient, and this lie thinks is indicated by thefe sentences being 
written in the Ionic dialect. Plutarch (in Politicis praweptis) 
mentions a Democrates who florished about the 1 10th Olym- 
piad, and was engaged in affairs relative to the Athenian Repub- 
lic. On which Fabricitis remarks (in Bibhoth. Graec. Tom. 1 . 
p. 518.): “ Neque ab hoc fortasse diversus est ille, quern ab 
Epicuro ob hbros transcriptos exagilatum in Libello contra 
Epicurum idem Plutarchus refert.” Fabricius adds, “ that 
Democrates A Ifwvsuj, live father of Lysis, is mentioned in the 
Lysis of Plato, and that he was perhaps the author of these 

sentences.” As it is highly probable, therefore, that this De- 
mocrates lived prior to Caesar, and as it is not likely that the 
latter was conversant with the wiitmgs of the former, the above' 
mentioned similitude must be considered a9 a coincidence no 
less admirable than uncommon. 

r. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Stephens Creek Thesaurus , No. XXXI. The work will 
be certainly comprised in 39 Nos. or all above given gratis , and 
will be completed within the year 1825. The copies of some 
deceased Subscribers may still be had at 1/. 5s. Small, and 
2/. 12s. 6d . Large Paper; but the Prices will be raised to 
1 /. 7 s. Small, and 2/. 15s. Large. Subscribers always remain 
at the price at which they originally enter. Nos. I. to XXXI. 
contain above 14,000 words omitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 108(>. The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. Nos. 
XXXII. and XXX1L1. wiL be published in April. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics , Nos. LX XI. and 
LXXIL, containing Apuhius. Pr. 1/. Is. per No. — Large 
paper, double. Present Subscription, i)83. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published* Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 
— SiwntNS* CnLEK Thesaurus may be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 

Analecta Latina Majora; containing selections from the 
best Latin Prose Authors, with English Notes, &c. on the plan 
of Dalzell’s Analecta Gneca. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Entick’s Latin Dictionary; by the Rev. J. W. Niblock, 
Master of Hitchin School. This edition is enriched by the 
addition of many words of the purest Latinity, whilst unclassical 
words and phrases Ire carefully excluded. The irregularities of 
declension and conjugation are so plainly exhibited, as in future 
to remove from* the scholar all difficulty on this branch of the 
subject. Great improvements also with regard to etymology 
and arrangement are made, together with innumerable correc- 
tions in quantity and meaning. Jn the Anglo-Latin part the 
renderings aie strictly classical, and many elegant phrases are 
added. Valuable notes are occasionally introduced. Pr. 5s. 6d. 

The Enunciations and Figures belonging to the Propositions 
in the first six and eleventh books of Euclid’s Elements , which 
are usually read in the Universities, prepared for Students in 
Geometry. By the Rev. J. Brasse, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Pr. 5s. 6d. on Cards.<~Book, 4s. (id. 
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The objects of this little publication will readily suggest themselves to 
the teacher and to the learner, By means of these Cards, much time 
and labor may be saved in the college hcturc-rooin, in the school, and 
in the study: they will also materially facilitate public and private exa- 
mination ; and it is intended that the cheap, compendious, and portable 
form, in which this little work will appear, shall make it at once a very 
convenient and very accessible means of instruction in the first princi- 
ples of Geometry. 

s 

Origines ; or, Remarks on the Origin of several Empires, 
States, and Cities . 2 vols. bds. 245. 

llicardi Bentleii et doctorum virorum Epistola partim mu- 
tua? ; ex editione Lond. C. Burned repetiit novisque addita- 
nientis et G. Hermanni dissertat. de Bentleio ejusque ed. Te- 
rentii auxit Frid. Tr. Friedemann. 8vo. Lipsiae. 1825. 

This interesting volume of Bentley’s and Graevius’s correspondence 
may perhaps be said with more truth than before to be now for the first 
time published: for the first impression having been limited to 200 copies, 
and being all presented by Dr. Burney\o his friends, they thus were 
confined to a private circle, and to the literary world an general were as 
much hid as if the Doctor had never let tham see the light; copies be- 
came of course exceedingly scarce, aud proporlionably dear. The editor 
of this reprint, not without reason, therefore, speaks of Dr. B. as non tam 
quampotius ^jS^ioTa<poy ; and though his edition may not equal 
the typography and splendor of the London one, it is printed on better 
paper and in a neater manner than the generality of German publica- 
tions. Portraits of Bentley and Grieviiis, the principal writers, are 
given, engraved lithographically, and though sufficiently neat, and appa- 
rently likenesses, Mr. Dibdm would be disposed, we suspect, to think 
them rather bizarre. The title given above points out the additional 
matter contained in this edition, which is reprinted from the copy pre- 
sented to Dr. Torkington, (laic) Master of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

Elogium Tiberii Ilemsterhusii , auct. D. *Ruhnkenio : acce- 
dunt duae R. Bentleii epist. ad Hemsterhusium. Vita D. 
Ruhnkenii auct. P. Wyttenbachio ; cum praef! et annotatione 
edidit Jo. Theod. Bergman. 8vo. Lugduni Batavorum. 1824. 

This reprint of these celebrated lives may be looked on as a rival to 
one edited by Fr. Lindemann, Lipsiae, 1822. Bergman tells that the 
notes to L f s edition are taken up with remarks on the Lulinity , the imita- 
tion of passages in classical authors, and literary history — and his own are 
of the same kind. The preface, in which the inaccuracies ot Lindcinann’s 
edition are set forth, occupies 44 pages ; the greater part of which dis- 
cusses the excellence and utility of the lives, and points out their peculiar 
beauties. It is not very interesting. In a note, p. xxxiii, he notices an 
omission in classical lives (and we are glad he has done so) — a life of 
Valckenacr. “ Quid autem deside ramus? haudationem , scilicet, illiusViri , 
qui, eliamsi a nulla luudetur, tamcn non minus sit laudubtlis.” After this he 
points out the plan on which it should be written, and mentions Ev. 
Wassenbergh as best qualified for such a task; in his notes he calls him 
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tt uUimis Vuhkenuriorum." “ Quod qui fuciet, is superiors sieculi Hislortam 
Htcrarium insigni acces&ione uu^ebit, et civUuti erudiltr , tn primis in palna 
nostra, egregturn munus afford. 

The notes, the nature of which we have mentioned, are much more 
entertaining than the preface; they supply a considerable portion of lite- 
rary history, and are interspersed with many inedited letters, one and a 
half of Bentley to Ilemsterhuys about his Horace; the reprinting of 
which by the Wetsteins, affected his nerves in various ways; two or three 
of Wyttenbach; and we may expect, it seems^a collection of Kuhnken’s 
letters from Mahue. 

In tiie annotations, p. 370-S, some account is given of Ivtihukcn’* 
intercourse with lVOrvilie, which Wyttenhach has passed over ultosilen- 
tio. We quote the conclusion, in which most of our readers will join : 
“Cui (Wyttcubachio) quid causa fuer it, i nr aut D'Orvillu, aut rehquo- 
rurn quo s notrnntr'iniu s, ve scmel q indent menhoneni Jtccril , queer ere nil atti- 
net, nec duhitawus quin gnats <v, tunc h m ports q tit dew, quo here scribe bat, 
hujus stlcntu uitionn fuertnf : tnmdiu vtro , qnatndiu suus hum unit alt consla- 
bit honoSy jeer ill* Inudibus cdtbralntur Vert illius non solum erudUiSSttm , verum 
el turn Iwa iss- ml, ultunde qiwque cogntlu libiraUtus , et singular is in JtiiiNkr- 
kivm, duel nner fawn florentem iurenem , In nirndenlia , ub ipso scepius pi adnata. 
Cf. Cl. Ktdtl. l*i erf Op use. lit t ft a. Ed. Angl. p, xxiv. et Prerf. nostra p, 
liv.” In pages 376— 391, Mr. Beranun dhcusscs the question whether 
youth should be instructedain Greek or Laiin first, and contends that the 
usual plan ol pioieedmg should not be departed from. To conclude — 
we did not expect to find, niter the expo*** ol the errata in Lindemanu'.s 
edition, biich a crop o» corrigenda at the end or this volume; but many, 
wc must say, are corrections of stops. 

]Je Sottis literanun Orgeat tun turn genu inis turn adopluis 
libri iluo aiict. G. Scyffartho. acc. comment, de lileris Gr, sub- 
inde usitatrs dissertationes, index, et tabulae duae, cum epistola 
G. Iiernianni. Bvo. Lipsiac. 1824. 

M. Cornclii Ft out on is el ill. Attrclii Imperalorts cpislulee. 
L. Veri i t Antonini et Appiani epistul. reliquiae fragg. Fronto- 
nis et aciipta grammatica : editio prinia Komana plus centum 
cpislt. aucta ex cod. rescripto liibl. P. Vaticana 1 : curante A. 
Maio. Bvo. Roma*. 

Juris cioilis antej ust ini atuci reliquiae ineditae ex cod. rescripto 
Hibl. P. V 7 a tic an a? cui. A. Maio. Bvo, Romae. 

Novum Tcs/amcntum Or. recognovit atque insignioris Jec- 
tionum varietals et arg. notationes subjunxit G. C, Knappius. 
2 vol. Londini. 1824. 12s. Priestley. 

An elegant edition, printed in a bold but pleasing type: what the edi- 
tor’s opinions are wc know not, but some of the “ argumentorum nota- 
tiones ” might, we think, have been much more explicit; and the com- 
prehensive brevity, at which the editor aims, be yet preserved. But we 
must needs suppose, that the practical and personal effects of this inspiicd 
volume .ire hut little attended to by some of our Geinian brethren, when 
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the editor seems in tiis “ commentatio isagogica," prefixed to the first 
volume tp. xxiv.), to make an apology for finding some of the most im- 
portant doctrines, and stating them undisguisedly, in the New Testament, 
indeed the whole Bible. It recommends, however, both his edition and 
bis labors when we find him supporting the characteristics of Christianity, 
and permitting the sacred volume to speak for itself. 

Dc Sogetiis Aiginetae victoria Quinqiiertii Dissertulio, etc. 
etc. scriptaa God. Hermanno. Lipsive. 1822. 4to. (ad Pinda- 
ium N. vii.) 

De iEschyli Niobe Dissertatio, etc. scripta a God. Herninu- 

110 . Lipriae. 1823. 4to. 

Aristophanis Rainc, cx recensione Gul. Dindorfii. Lipsise. 
1824. 8vo. 

20<PQKAHZ. Sophocles, curante Jo. Pr. Boissonade. Paris. 
1824. 2 vol. 32m o. 

La Germanie, traduite He Tacite par C. L. 1'. Panckouckc, 
avee uii nouveau conunentaire. Paris, 1824. 8vo. et 4to. 

Considerations surles nouvelles traductions des Livres Saints, 
&c. par M. Silv. He Sacy. 1824. 8vo. 

Histoire He la Litterature Grecque Profane; par M. Scboell. 
tom. 6e. Paris. 1824. 8vo. 

H KA1NH AIA&HKH. Novum Testamentum. Curante 
Jo. l'r. Boissonade. 1824. 2 vol. 32mo. 

HZ10A0Z, Hesiodus. Curante Jo. Pr. Boissonade. Paris. 
1624. 32mo. 

Lettres a M. le Due de Blacas, relatives an Musee Royal 
Egyptian de Turin; par. M. Champollion le jeune. Paris. 
1824. 8vo. 

Disputalio de Jurisconsulto e sententia Citerouis, auctore 
Pr. Ern. Berg. Arnst. 1822. 8vo. 

Oratio de insigni honore quo habiti fuerutit cum Philosophi 
apud Graecos, turn Roma: Jurisconsulti, quam habuit Corn. 
Anne Den Tex, quiim in III. Athenaeo Amst. Juris professionem 
auspicaretur. Amst. 1820. 4to. 

AIXXTAOX. iEschylus. Curante J. Pr. Boissonade. 1825. 
tom. 1. 

I1A0TTAPX0T TA I10AIT1KA , toutetti, irsp) tov oti {luXigtcl 
rent ^ys/xoVi Zfi tov 4>iAoc ro$ov ZtahsyeirOotr itpos ijys^ovst ocxuIZsvtov 
JBi irpeo-fivTsgtti voAirevTeow IJo\tnK<x Trapuyyi^fiavx.' Hep) fiovotp' 
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%!ot; xal StjfJtrOxpxTtag xot) ’ExB&qvto; xai BtopQovvTo$ 

A. K. Paris. 1824. 8vo. (The editor is the celebrated Dr. Corai.) 

Dar. Jac. Van Lenncp Commentatio de Papilione seu 
Psyche ; animse imagine apud veteres, etc. lecta a. d. x. febr. 
Amst. 1823. 4to. 

Etudes Grecques sur Virgtle; a collection of Greek passages 
imitated in Virgil. By F. G. Eichhoff.* 8vo. Paris. 1823. 

Ccitrs de Thames Grecs ; par Louis Vaucher, Docteur es 
Lettres. Geneva. 2 vol. 8vo. 1824. — This is a Greek Exer- 
cise Book on an extensive and methodical plan, calculated to 
revive the study of the Greek language in Switzerland. 

Diction tiaire Franc ais-Wolof et Franpais-Bambara ; par 
M. J. Dard. Paris. 8vo. 1825. — The Wolof language is, 
next to the Arabic, the most commonly spoken in the western 
and interior parts of Africa. 

Anii Gellii Nodes Attica; by Albert Lion. Vol. i. 8vo. 
Goettingen. 1824. — TITis edition contains a collation of several 
Ms. critical Notes, and various Tables. 

Fasciculus Foe tints, or New Classic Guide to Latin Heroic 
Verse. Oxford. 12mo. 1824. 


The Academy of Vaucluse had, during the last year, proposed 
a prize to the author who should developc in the best manner the 
following subject: u There is more true philosophy in the religion 
of Christ than in all the works of the philosophers/' The Acade- 
my has received ten discourses on this thesis, of which it has dis- 
tinguished two. The prize is deferred till next year; the com- 
petition will be open till the 1st of April next. 

There has been recovered at Milan a very fine painting of Ra- 
phael. It was discovered in such a bad condition as to be scarcely 
recognisable. It represents, in the natural size, the Virgin Mary 
in the act of raising the veil which discovers the infant Jesus 
asleep, whilst St. John the Baptist, kneeling, and full of a holy 
joy, shows him with the finger of silence! This chef-d'oeuvre, for 
so long a period unknown, or at least entirely forgotten, had been 
ictouchcd about the beginning of the 17th century, probably by 
an unskilful artist, who had entirely disfigured it. We arc in- 
debted to the zeal and skill of M. Malteni, a Milanese artist, 
for having biought to light this valuable composition, which ha lias 

most efkctually accomplished by restoring it almost to its primitive 
state. 
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M. Hamaker, of Leyden, has announced his intention to publish 
a translation of the Geography of Ebn-Haukal. 

M. Eugene Coquebert de Montbret continues to read at the 
monthly meetings of the Societe Asiatiquc of Paris, his interesting 
extracts from Ebn-Khaledune f translated from the Arabic. 

The Societe de Geographic held its general meeting at the Hotel- 
de-Ville, 26th of November last; M. le Vicomte de Chateaubriant, 
President. — The importance of the communications that have been 
made to it were noticed, and also the number of travellers whose 
researches are directed by the Society. M. Jomard, President of 
the Central Commission, presented to the Assembly the first vo- 
lume of un litcueil de Voyages , Relations et Memoires , which the 
•Society publishes. The first collection of questions addressed to 
travellers, and to the learned in all countries of the world, was 
presented to the Society. Among the works presented, and which 
particulaily attracted attention, was, a French and Wolof and 
French and Bambara Dictionary, by the Director of the Academy 
of St. Louis at Senegal, The meetihg was terminated by the 
reading of a paper replete with important facts, relating to the 
present state of African discoveries. An* anonymous contributor 
has presented 1000 francs, to be added to a similar donation by 
Count Or/off, senator of the empire of Russia, to be presented to 
the first traveller who shall penetrate through Senegal to Timbuc- 
too, and who shall have procured — 1st. Positive and exact intel- 
ligence on the position of that town, the course of its neighboring 
rivers, and of the commerce of which it forms the centre. 2. The 
most satisfactory intelligence respecting the countries comprised 
between Timbuctoo and the lake Tsaad, as well as the altitude of 
the mountains which form the valley of Sudan. 

The Journal of St. Petersburgh contains a catalogue of manu- 
scripts, recently brought from Pekin by the Archimandrite f/iVi- 
cynthe , who resided 14 years in China. We think wc shall give 
pleasure to the amateurs of oriental literature in publishing this 
catalogue. These manuscripts are, for the most part, written in 
Chinese, and serve to throw light on the history of Asia. Not to 
mention the communications which are now established from one 
end of Europe to the other, it is always interesting to the learned 
to know, at least by name, the literary riches which other coun- 
tries possess. 

1. Tsut-T'un Tsian-Gang-Mou ; Annals of the Chinese Empire. 
8 vol. (Important Ms., although already known in part by 
the translations of the Jesuits.) 

2. History of the dynasty Ming. 1 vol. (Known, but nevertheless 
very interesting.) 

3. Geography of the Chinese Empire; containing a description of 
China, of Corea, of the counliy of Maudchou, of Mongolia 
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Songaiia, East-Tourkestan, of Kokansor, and Tibet, 2 vols. 
With a large map in the Russian language. (Very important.) 

4. History of the four first Khans of the House of Tchingis. 1 vol. 
(Important.) 

5. Su-Schou, or the four books (on morality.) 2 vols. 

6. History of Tibet and Tangout. 1 vol. (Of the highest im- 
portance.) 

7. Description of Tibet in its present state. 1 vol. (Of great 

importance.) 

8. Description of the Mongols two centuries before Jesus Christ. 
(Already known '•» the history of the Huns and the Guignes.) 

1). Description of the Mongols until the birth of Jesus Christ. 

10. Code of the Mongols. 

11. Description of Sougaria and Little Boukaria 150 yeais before 
Jesus Christ. 1 vol. (Important.) 

12. Description of Songaria and Little Boukaria, and their present 
state. 1 vul, (Very important.) 

13. Description and Plan of Pekin. 

14. System of the Universe. 

15. Chinese Dictionary translated into Russian. 


Contents oj the Journal des Savant for December , 1824. 

1. Memoires de la Societe Litteraire de Bombay; tom. 3 u,e ; re- 
viewed by M. le Baron Silvcstre de Sacy. 

2. Histoire des Mongols, depuis Tchingis-Kan jusqu’a Timour- 
lane; tom. l cr ; M. Abel-Remusat. 

3. Chefs-d’oeuvre des Theatres etrungers, Allemand, Anglais, 
Espagnol, Italien, &c.; M. Raynouard. 

L L’ltalie avant la domination des Romains, par M. J. Micali, 

avec des observations de M. Raoul-Rochette; M. Daunou. 

,5. Collection des Lettres de Nicolas Poussin ; M. Quatrcmerc de 
Quincy. r 

(i. Nouvelles Litteraires. 

For January , 1825. 

1. Considerations generales sur l’Analysc Organique et sur scs 
applications, par M. E. Chevreuil; reviewed by M. Abel-Re- 
musat. 

2. Chefs-d'oeuvre des Theatres etrangers, Allemand, Anglais, 
Espagnol, Italien, &c. M. Raynouard. 

3. Motenabbi, traduit par M. Joseph de Hammer. — Commentalio 
de Motenabio ejusque carminibus, auctore Petro a Bohlen ; M. 
Silvestre de Sacy. 

4. Bhagavad-Ghita, sivc almi Krishnsc. et Aijunas Colloquium, de 

• rebus divims Blmratcm qiisudium, etc.; M. Ghc/.y. 
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I At cranj 1 nlel/igcnce. 

£. Mi** Loire do la Vie et des Ouvrages dc Raphael, ornce d’un por- 
iirdl, par M. Quatiemere de Quincy ; M. Itaoul-UocheLte; 

0 . Nouvelles Litteraires. 


L’ltalic avant la Domination des Komains ; by M. Micali ; a 
pii/e work, translated from the Italian, 2d edition; accompanied 
by an Atlas and a General, Table of Contents, with Notes and 
Explanations, by M. Rnoul-Roehctte. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris. 1824. 

llistoire des Mongols, depuis Tchingis-Kan jusqu’a Timourlane, 
with a map of A&ia in the 13th century. Vol. 1st. in 2 parts. 8vo. 
Paris. 1821. 

ITVPEPniN EA All NIKI IS BIBAIO011KHS T0M02 EK- 
TOI, &c. Vol. bth. The appendices to the Greek library, pub- 
lished by M. Coray. This volume contains the political treatises 
of Plutarch, of which the principal arc those entitled: — If old men 
arc fit for Administration. — Precepts of Administration. — Of Mo- 
narchy, Democracy, and Oligarchy. — The editor lias added a pre- 
liminary Discourse, a Dialogue on the Inte/ests of Greece, and 
Notes. Paris. Si o. 1824. 

Mlno-tsit via Mencioi inter Sinenses philusophos. ingeuio, 
doctriua, uomnmqiie claritatc Confucio proximum ; edidit, Latina 
mteipiet., ad interpret. Tariavicam utramcp recensita, iiistruxit, et 
perpeluo comment, v Smicis deprompto illustravit Stanislaus 
Julien, (Societ. Asiatics et Comitis dc Lastevrie impensis.) Pars 
prior. Lutct. Paris. 18*24. 8vo. with 64 lithographic plates. 

It is from continuing to assert and to print, that the Chinese is the 
most difficult of all languages, that the number of its letters is so 
immense, that the most learned among the Chinese, after passing 
their wliote life in learning them, cannot obtain a knowlege of 
them all — it is bv persevering in such errors as these, that they have 
become popular; and when the Missionaries were desirous of de- 
monstrating the falsity uf these assertions, their reports were 
taxed with partiality and exaggeration, which induced them to 
refer to the reports of some superficial travellers, who were unable 
to probe these matters, and whose knowlege was very confined. 
The reproaches alleged against the Chinese have very often been 
victoiiously repelled by enlightened and respectable men. The 
evidence of these refutations is, however, not acknowleged; the 
same accusations are persisted iu ; and it is a very short time since, 
that an almost general prejudice, a sort of ridicule, was attached 
to the very name of the Chinese people I 

\Vc ought nevertheless to observe, that during the last ten 
years these prejudices have lost much of their influence, particu- 
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larly among well-informed men ; and we can attribute this im- 
provement only to tlie creation of an oratory of the language and 
literature of the Chinese, at the lloyal College of France : it is in 
this glorious institution that the study of this language, directed 
by the labors of a skilful professor, under a method altogether 
philosophical, has cleared itself, individually as it were, from 
those insurmountable difficulties with which it was before said to 
be incumbered ! 

Without discussing the advantages of this analytical method, 
which reduces all to the most simple expression, let us be per- 
mitted to cite a fact, which will set forth all its advantages, at 
the same time that it will demonstrate the magnitude of the error 
under which many persons still labor with regard to the Chinese 
language. 

M. Stanislaus Julien (says M. Abel R&musat, in bis report on 
the labors of the Council of the Asiatic Society of Paris,) had 
scarcely followed for one twelvemonth the course of lectures at 
the Royal College, when, he offered to that council his transla- 
tion of Mencius, a work destined at the same time to serve as a 
subject of study to beginners, and to give a just idea of the precise, 
profound, and epigrammatic style of the author. To attain this 
double object, M. Julien has not limited himself to a consultation of 
the heavy and incorrect translation of Father Noel, nor even the 
two Mandchou versions. He has compared all the editions that he 
was able to procure at Paris, and he has read the whole of the 
notes and glossaries which they contain ; he has«also added to the 
work the labors of founecn Chinese commentators, amongst which 
there are some who have quoted the opinions of twenty or thirty 
authors more ancient than themselves. 

We can add nothing farther to such an eulogy, unless it be, 
that the work of M. Julien was received favorably by the council 
of the Asiatic Society of Paris. To render this work still more 
serviceable, the author was desirous of adding to it the Chinese 
text, and the* Count de Lasteyrie then offered to have that text 
lithographed at his own expense ; and this laudable resolution 
has excited the thanks of all persons interested in the progress of 
the study of Asiatic languages; for amongst the chief obstacles 
that have hitherto been opposed to the advancement of this kind 

of knowlegc, must be considered the scarcity of books, and the 
difficulty of procuring texts to study. 

Almost all the Chinese classical books of the first order are 
known in Europe, either by extracts or by versions more or less 
faithful. The SSe-chou , which forms the second class of classical 
books, have also been all translated. Mencius, among others, has 
been put into Latin by Father Noel: but this translation, or more 
properly this verbose paraphrase, does not convey even an imper- 
fect idea of the author which it ought to have reproduced, and 
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whose style, on the contrary, is remarkably simple and concise. We 
will here give an example, by comparing the translation of M. 
J alien with that of Father Noel : 

Ouang tsdi ling yeou 
Regc stante-in spintus septo 
Yeou lou yeou Jo , 

Cervae, ccrvi quiete recumbebant 
Yeou lou tcho tcho 
Cervse cervi pinguedine-nitebant 
Pe niao ho ho 

Candid® aves pennis-splendebant. 

The following is the translation of Father Noel : — u Toto opere 
sic celcrrirne confecto, postea princcps Wen warn (Ouang) in septo, 
quod spiritualc etiam vocatum fuit, circumcjuaque ad turritam 
speculam sito, sccpius animi relaxandi causa exspatiabatur ; et 
rnodo cervos cicures placide et absque ullo metu quiescentes, for- 
mosaque pinguedine spectabiles ; modo volitantes ciconias, miro 
plumarum candore colluccntes, non sine magna animi sui volup- 
tate aspieiebat." 

It will be admitted, that a phrase like th§t which we have just 
quoted, is calculated to convey an unfavorable idea of the 
Chinese author, rather than to judge and appreciate him according 
to his merit ; and Mencius is, without doubt, the most capable of 
all the Chinese philosophers to please European readers: his 
style is at once simple and elevated, concise and elegant ; the form 
of dialogue, which he has adopted in his philosophical conversa- 
tions, throws over his work a variety which pleases the more, 
because we are less accustomed to meet with it, even among the 
best Chinese authors. His philosophy is perhaps not so grave and 
austere as that of Confucius, which alone makes it more calculated 
to please. He possesses the admirable address of managing the 
weapons of ridicule and irony/often more terrible than the indigna- 
tion of the most bitter criticism. In a word, he appears to have 
more contempt than horror for vice. His mode of* argument is 
singular : he feigns, for the most part of the time, to be ignorant, 
and to seek to enlighten himself by the intelligence of those with 
whom he converses; they speak, and he contests not; but in 
granting their principles he proceeds gradually to destroy them, 
by persuading his adversaries themselves to acknowlege their 
falsity, or he draws from their arguments absurd consequences, 
which reduces them to silence : his replies are full of vivacity and 
energy ; he does not court the princes and ministers of his time, 
who often feign to consult him, for no other purpose than that of 
having an opportunity to apologize for their conduct. 

The king of Wei, one of those petty princes whose dissensions 
desolated China at that epoch, explained with complacency to 
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Meng-tseu, the care which lie took to render his people happy, 
and signified to him his astonishment at perceiving his little state 
neither more florishing nor more peopled than those of his 
neighbors. 4 Prince,' rejoined the philosopher, ‘you love war, per- 
mit me to draw from it a comparison. Two armies are in sight, 
the charge is sounded, the combat begins, one of the parties is 
vanquished, half the soldiers fly to the distance of a hundred paces, 
and the other half to the distance of fifty : is it consistent for 
these latter to ridicule the former, who fled further than they V 
* No/ replied the king ; * for, having stopped at the distance of fifty 
paces, they have not the less taken flight; the same ignominy at- 
tends them both/ 4 Prince/ resumed then eagerly Meng-tseu , 4 cease 
to boast of the cares which you take over and above your neigh- 
bors ; you have all incurred the same reproach, and neither of you 
has a right to complain of the others.’ * Do you find/ said he after- 
wards to the same prince , 4 that there is any difference in killing a 
man with a stick, or with a sword ?’ 4 No/ replied'thc king. — ‘ Is there 
any / continued Meng-tseu, 4 between one who kills with a sword or 
by an inhuman administration V ‘No/ replied again the king. ‘Well/ 
rejoined the philosopher, ‘your kitchens overflow with viands, your 
studs are full of houses, and your subjects, with faces wan and 
lank, are overwhelmed with misery, and are found dead with 
hunger in the fields, and in the wilderness! Is not this raising 
animals to devour men ? and what difference is there, if they 
perish by the sword, or by the hardness of your heart ? If we 
hate those furious animals which tear and devour one another, how 
much more ought we to detest a prince, who ought, by his clemency 

and bounty, to show himself the father of his people, but who 
fears not to raise animals, to give his people to them to be de- 
voured ? What father of a people is he, who treats so cruelly his 
children, and -who has less care for them than for the beasts which 
he nourishes?’ 

The work of JVI. S. Julien unites the double merit, of making 
known to Europe this work of the first of the Chinese philosophers 
after Confuci'us, at the same time that he presents to students, to 
whom it is particularly destined, the inestimable advantage of a 
text, on the correctness of which no doubt can be raised, since it 
is faithfully copied from one of the best Chinese editions of the 
work. This text is accompanied by a literal translation, performed 
with such precision, that the author has constantly rendered a 
Chinese by a Latin word, or by several words united by a hyphen, 
without changing in any manner the construction. Finally it may 
be said, that M. Julien has omitted nothing in his work to afford 
students the means of perfecting themselves rapidly in the in- 
telligence and in the works of Confucius. It remains not for ms 
to praise a work, which does as much honor to the erudition as to 
the patience of M. Julien : learned men alone are competent to 
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judge of the merit of so important a work ; they alone can appre- 
ciate the immensity of the time which M. Juiien must have de- 
voted to this laborious task ; and since the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
upon a report which has been made to it by a commission, composed 
of judges as impartial as they are enlightened, has ordered this work 
to be printed under its auspices, and at its own expense, — we are 
disposed to believe that M. Juiien will gather, in the testimony of 
esteem, and in the praises of all erudite men, the reward so justly 
due to his meritorious labors. 

On the Conformity of the Western Arabic, or that of Barbary, 
with the Oriental Arabic, or that of Syria; by James Grey Jackson, 
with a lithographic plate. Paris. 1824. 8vo. 

Such is the utle of a dissertation which attempts to prove thafr 
the difference, which the learned in Europe have hitherto thought 
to exist between the Arabic of Barbary and that of Syria, does not 
exist. The opinion of Mr. Jackson is that these two dialects per- 
fectly resemble each other ; and to enable the reader to judge of 
the identity of these two idioms, he has lithographed a facsimile 
of two Arabic letters,' one from the Emperor of Marocco to the 
foreign merchants of Santa Cruz, South Barbary (Agadcer), and 
the other by a brother of that Prince, to a Jbw, who served him as 
agent at Marocco. The Baron do Sacy, in a letter inserted in the 
Asiatic Journal of Paris, Sept. 1824, observes that the two letters 
cited by Mr. Jackson do not incontestably prove the asser- 
tion of the latter. Without doubt, says the Baron, the Arabic of 
Marocco is the same language with that of Egypt and Syria, 
as written in books ; and although some differences are perceived 
in them, yet they do not alter the language fundamentally: in mis- 
sive letters it is not exactly so ; the grammatical forms are some- 
what different from the Arabic of Marocco; there are also words 
employed in the West, of foreign origin, which are not under- 
stood in the East, and vice versa : but it is particularly in the 
ordinary language of conversation that this difference is more con- 
siderable; to convince ourselves of this difference, the learned 
Baron recommends a reference to the Grammatica Lingvce Mauro- 
Arabicet of M. de JJombay. Vienna . 1800. 

Mr. Jackson terminates his notice by a replication, addressed 
to the Editor of the Asiatic Journal at Paris, in answer to the 
observations of the Baron de Sacy, in which, without contesting 
the opinion of that celebrated Orientalist, nor that of M. de 


1 These two letters form a complete lesson on the art of deciphering 
Arabic Manuscripts , as the writer of this article is mlonned by a cele- 
brated Orientalist at Paris. 
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Dombay, he attempts to prove that the Arabic language of con- 
versation in the West resembles also that in the East, and that 
he who understands the one will find no difficulty whatever hi 
comprehending the other; to attain this object, Mr. Jackson 
quotes an extract of a letter from M. Labarraque, a French mer- 
chant at Havre, who had resided many years at Mogodore, and 
speaks Arabic perfectly well. The result of several conversations 
which he had with a ship's company, arrived at that time at 
Havre from India, composed of Bengalese, for the most part of 
Musselman origin, of Musselmcn of Syria, and other Asiatics, 
was, that he experienced no more difficulty in understanding the 
language of these strangers, than these strangers had in under- 
standing him ; a fact which appears to prove that the Oriental and 
Occidental Arabic are the same language. But it is not an in- 
controvertible proof that there exists no difference, in conversa- 
tion, between these two languages : people of either of these 
distant countries, particularly when they belong to commerce or 
navigation, are perfectly intelligible to each other ; and when this 
is not the case, the difficulty may be overcome by a little perseve- 
rance. It is unquestionable that there exists a difference in these 
two dialects as expressed in missive letters, which is indeed proved 
by Mr. Jackson's Observations (p. 5 and 6.); and we think the simi- 
litude of these languages must be known to many travellers and 
Orientalists; moreover, it were impossible that the Arabic language, 
which is spoken over such a vast space of our globe, should not 
experience those variations of dialect which are observable even in 
different provinces of the same country. 


France, — January , 1825. 

Memoir es sur la Grtce , pour skrvir a Vhistoire de la guerre 
de V Independence, accompagnes dc plans topographiques , par 
Maxime Ray baud, ancien officier supericur au corps des Phii- 
ellhfcnes. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1825. 

This important work, so anxiously expected by all the friends of 
the cause of the Helcnists, is written by M. Raybaud, who passed 
from the ranks of the French army to the flag of Greece, under 
which he has merited honorable distinctions. His book is con- 
scientiously written, and without prejudice even for the Greeks, 
and will throw much light on events, of which we have hitherto 
had but confused notions. M. Raybaud has seen what he relates ; 
he relates to instruct ; and he aims to be correct. We will, for the 
present, only call the attention of the public to these valuable 
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documents. These Memoirs *are preceded by an introduction, 
containing a summary of the history of Greece, from the period Of 
the establishment of the domination of the Roman power to the 
present day ; it is terminated by a memoir, on the insurrection of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, which abounds in curiouB facts for the 
most part unknown. 

Hisloire de la Domination des Arabes et des Maura en Espagne 
et en Portugal, depuiB l’invasion de ces peuples jusqu£t leur expul- 
sion definitive redigee surThistoire traduite de l’Arabecn Espagnol 

de M. Joseph Conde, bibliothecaire de 1’Escurial, &c.; paT M. de 
Marlas. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1825. 

This work is among the best of the present age. To accomplish 
properly his enterprise, the learned Antonio (fande has spared 
neither pains nor labor ; accordingly all the Arabic Mss. at the 
public library at Madrid, and at that of the Escurial, have been 
successively the object of his researches. He has been desirous 
to enable us to read the history of the Arabs in Spain such as 
they themselves have left it on record, in the numerous memoirs 
found in those libraries ; and confining hjmself to their testimo- 
nies, and to their combination of chronological order, he has 
formed a simple narrative of events, such as they have been re- 
ported by the original writers , &c. Thus, it appears that the 
search after historical truth, by reference Jtjfcflriginal works, is not 
confined to England, France, and Germany ; but is extended 
even to Spain, which in many other respects is so notoriously 
backward! 

Opinions litteraires , p kilo sop hiques , et Industrie lies, with the 
following epigraph, “ The golden age, which blind tradition has 
placed in the past, is now before us.” 1 vol. 8vo. 5 fr,— The authors 
promise quickly another volume. 

Notice sur la Vie de Saladin, Sultan of EgypU and Syria , by 
M. Reinaud, of the cabinet of Mss. of the King's library. This 
valuable work, which has been written with much care and pre- 
cision, appears to be founded in the best sources. 

Cours Pratique et Theorique d'Arithmctique, according lo the 
principles of Pestalozzi , with modifications containing exercises 
of calculation by memory, for all ages. A great number of 
applications and theoretical questions in the several departments of 
arithmetic ; a table of the comparison or relative value of monies ; 
a theory of logarithms, &c. &c. a work equally useful to heads of 
seminaries as to mothers of families, &c. by H. L. D. Ki vail, disciple 
VOL. XXXJ. a, Jt. XO. LXI. N 2 
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of Pestalozzi. A work approved of for H. R. H. the Due de Bow'* 
deaux. Paris. 2 vol. 8vo. price 6 fr. 

Canova, A pamphlet, rather short indeed, but extremely in- 
teresting, has just been published. It is intitled, Entretiens 
dt Napoleon avec Canova. This is not Bonaparte confined at 
St. Helena speaking with his secretaries, generals, and doctors ; 
but the dominator of continental Europe, in the plenitude of 
power, who converses familiarly with the first artist of efur age. 
These remarkable conversations took place at Paris, in the last 
months of 1809 and the first of 1810, when Canova accepted 
the invitation of Napoleon, who invited him to go to him, to 
engage him and to ask his advice on the state of the fine arts in 
France and in Italy. 

Canova refusal the brilliant offers made to him by the Emperor 
to establish himself at Paris, and, being unwilling to abandon his 
country, he had moreover the courage to discover truths, which, 
were it not for him, would have remained unknown ; he frankly 
told Napoleon that he disapproved of his conduct to the pope, 
whom he regarded as his benefactor, undertook the defence of 
religion, and obtained t in favor of the arts and of his country some 
dispositions, as advantageous as circumstances permitted him to 
hope for. In reminding Bonaparte that the latter was of Floren- 
tine origin, he skilfully availed himself of this circumstance to 
recommend to him the academies of Florence and of St. Luke at 
Paris. Interrogated on the Saloon and on the other works 
of architecture which were building at Paris, Canova passed 
merited eulogies on the great French artists, and on their monu- 
ments. Have you seen the Brusen column ? inquired Bonaparte. 
— It appears to me very handsome, Sire. — Those eagles at the 
angles do not please me. — The same ornament however is also 
perceived on Trajan's column, of which this is an imitation. There 
is nothing more interesting than the recommendation of Canova 
in favor of Venice, his native town. These conversations, which 
have been extracted and translated from Cauova’s manuscript 
memorandums, contain numerous remarks, as curious as they are 
learned, on the state of the fine arts in Italy, and particularly at 
Rome. After having perused this short but interesting pamphlet, 
one is convinced that if Canova was the greatest sculptor of the 
age, he was also a man firmly attached to religion, to glory, and 
to the prosperity of his country. 

Angehakaisk Spro glare tilligemed en kort Lcesebog ; Anglo- 
Saxon grammar, with a choice of pieces in that language, by 
R. K. Rask. 240 pages, 8vo. Stockholm. 1817. Wiborg. 

Although the English are more interested than other people 
in the knowlege of the language of their ancestors, and have 
public colleges for that language, they have not yet many good 
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works to study the Anglo-Saxon by. Hickes, in the first volume of 
his Thesaurus Linguarum Veterum Septentrionalium, has given a 
grammar of this idiom. Edward Lye has given another at the 
end of his Dictionarium Saxonico et Gothico-Latinum . M. Rask 
says of this last, that it is written without grammatical knowlege, 
and that, with the materials prepared by Hickes, it is astonishing 
how so bad a dictionary could have been composed. M. Rask 
has availed himself of his knowlege of Icelandish , with which the 
Anglo-Saxon has some resemblance, as it has with the Teutonic ; 
we may indeed consider the Anglo-Saxon as the intermediate 
dialect between these two idioms. M. iiask gives an explanation 
of the plan which he has adopted, followed by the Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet, with the writing and the abbreviations of words. The 
orthography of the Anglo-Saxon is very uncertain ; neither 
Hickes nor Lye have fixed it. M. Rask has conformed to the 
spirit of this idiom, and of the languages which form an affinity 
with the Anglo-Saxon. In the syntax the Anglo-Saxon resembles 
rather the German, than the Icelandish, which may proceed, in 
some measure, from the circumstance of their having translated 
much from the Latin, and that the monks had given that direc- 
tion to the language of the people. In the, poetry, which is the 
subject of the 5th chapter of M. Rask’s Grammar, it appears that 
the Anglo-Saxons hardly confined themselves to rhyme as the 
ancients did ; but, following the example of the Icelanders, they 
confined themselves much to alliteration or the repetition of the 
same letters. This alliteration has been the taste of various 
people. The Finns use it still. The Anglo-Saxons also made use 
of rhyme in their popular poetry. This chapter is among the most 
interesting of the work. After having treated of the dialects, the 
author gives extracts from Anglo-Saxon writers, such as the 
translation of Boetius by king Alfred; meditations on Holy Writ, 
by the Abbe Alfrik ; the declaration of Queen Edgife in 960. ; 
the code of Canute the Great ; the first canto of the poem of the 
Skioldonguens ; and finally the note which an Anglo-Saxon wrote 
in the celebrated Codex aureus , which is in the Kbyal library at 
Stockholm. 

Religion der Karthager . Religion of the Carthaginians, by 
the Bishop Frid. Munter; 2nd edition, 171 pp. 4to, with 2 plates. 
Copenhagen. 1821. 

A general exposition of the Carthaginian religion, mixture of 
the worship of the stars and of fire among the Phenicians, of 
fetichism and idolatry of other people, complete the two first 
chapters of this work. In the 3d, the author examines the wor- 
ship of Baal or Moloch ; he collects several data to show the pro- 
bability of the conjecture on the ancient discovery of America by 

the Phemcians; it appears to him that a worship similar to that 
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of Moloch, existed in America. The 4th chap, treats of the- 
human sacrifices practised at Carthage ; and the 5lh of Melkarth 
or the Phenician Hercules. This god was considered the invent 

tor of the purple dye, and the author thinks, that Melkarth was 
the name of some Tyrian, who had distinguished himself by com- 
merce and navigation. In the Danish Literary Gazette , 1822. 
No. 19, however, it is contested that Melkarth was not a divinity 
of the people of Sidon, founders of Tyre; from which it would 
result, that his worship is more ancient than the city of Tyre. 
The 6th chap, treats of Astarte, symbol of the fruitful principle 
of nature. Young girls offered their virginity to tins goddess, a 
custom which prevailed at Babylon, in Phenicia, and in Cyprus, 
<fec. The 7th chapter treats of the Cabires and of Esmun, the 
Punic Esculapius, whose temple occupied the highest ground of 
Carthage, as well as of Carthaginia in Spain, which had been 
built on the model of that of the metropolis. The remaining 
chapters treat of the Carthaginian demi-gods and natural divini- 
ties; after which the author discusses the introduction of the 
worship of Ceres and Proserpine into that republic. The 12th 
chapter treats of heroes. The 13th and following chapters treat 
of the oracles and other objects relative to worship : the author 
observes that the Carthaginians had, respecting the place or 
habitation of the souls of the happy, opinions quite different from 
those of the Greeks, and that the opinion on the isles of the 
happy in a remote ocean, and on a subterraneous Elysium, was 
unknown to them. The 17th chapter treats of the hospitality of 
the Carthaginians: perhaps M. Mtinter here gives too much 
honor to the Punic people, who from commercial jealousy de* 
tested strangers, and were equally detested by them. After talk- 
ing of funerals M. Miinter treats of the priesthood : an hereditary 
priestly tribe appears tohavebeen incompatible with the aristocracy, 
or more properly with the oligarchy, of Carthage. Some facts 
however contradict the opinion of the author. The 20th chapter 
treats of Punic festivals, and the last chapter attempts to prove 
the influence o? religion on the Carthaginian people, the influence 
of commerce also, and navigation. In the plates accompanying 
the work, the author has united the figures of the Carthaginian 
monuments respecting worship. The number above quoted of 
the Danish Gazette contains good critical observations on the 
above work. 

Uistoire des Croiesades. By M. Michaud of the French Acad- 
emy, 8 vols. 8vo. New Edition. Paris. Michaud Junr. 

The various editions of this History of the Crusades, so favor- 
ably received by the public, are exhausted ; and M. Michaud has 
been laboring two years to render his work still more acceptable 

to its readers. The laudable desire to justify all the historical 
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facts which he records, has conducted M. Michaud to an immense 
enterprise, which has only been sketched in the last edition. In 
the previous editions the bibliographical notices were confined to 
the principal Greek historians ; in this the most remarkable, Anne 
Comn&ne, Nicetas will be carefully translated, and others will be 
analysed ; thus there will be no farther occasion to refer to the 
Byzantine, to verify the Greek reports respecting the Crusades* 
The Oriental chronicles come next under consideration, and herein 
it is that this new edition has received important additions. M. 
Reinard, charged with the translation of the Arabian authors, has 
selected a choice among the various materials which he had col- 
lected ; he has *et apart the original narratives, those that were 
most compleU and nearest to the events recorded ; and he has 
pruned the rest : after which he has disposed the whole in chro- 
nological order, beginning with the most ancient author, and so 
following and distinguishing what belonged to each writer. The 
Turkish histories hardly commenced until the foundation of the 
Ottoman empire, when the Christian colonies of the East no longer 
existed, so that there is nothing to be found in them respecting 
the Crusades, properly so called. Nevertheless, it has appeared 
interesting to M. Michaud to make known what the Turks relate 
of certain events, which, by their nature, relate to the Holy Wars, 
or which particularly interest us. »Such as the battle of Varna, 
under Bajazet II ; the capture of Constantinople under Mahomet 
II; the adventures of Gem, called by the European historians 
Zizime. This work has been consigned to M. Garcin di Tassy# 
M. Michaud has thought proper to add to the Arabian and Turk- 
ish writers, some extracts from Armenian authors, with which M. 
Cirbied, Armenian Professor at the Paris Ecole Roy ale et Spectate 
des Longues Orientates vivantes , has furnished him. 

The two first volumes of the work were announced for January, 
] 825 : the others will appear, two volumes at a time, every three 
months. 


IN MR. VALPY’s PRESS. 

An Essay on Dr. Youngs and M. Champollion' s Phonetic 
System of Hieroglyphics ; with some additional discoveries ; by 
which it may be applied to decypher the name of the ancient 
kings of Egypt and Ethiopia. By Henry Salt, Esq. F. ft. S. 
His Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General in Egypt, &c. 

Schrevelius ' Greek Lexicon , translated into English* In this 
edition the Eatin significations, 8tc. have been rendered into 
English, the quantities carefully marked, the numerous errors 
corrected, and about 3000 new words added. It will now form 
a valuable Greek and English Lexicon for Schools. 
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Platonis Opera Omnia , recensuit et commentariis criticis, 
scholiisque illustravit Immanuel Bekkerus. Accedunt Virorum 
Doctorum — Heindorf, Wyttenbach, Ast, Buttmann, Gottleber, 
Findeisen, Routb, Stalbaum, Nitzsch, Heusde, Fischer, Forster, 
Lange, Boeckh, Stutzmann, Nurnberger, Muller, F. A. Wolf, 
AHorumque Adnotationes textui subjects?; Versio Latina; 
Tiedemann Arguments Dialogorum, et Timaei Lexicon Vo- 
cum Piatonicarum. 10 vols. 8vo. 

Aristophanes , with an intire new texf, and Greek Scholia, 
revised by Prof. Bekker, of Berlin. The Annotations of Beck, 
Brunck, Hermann, Elmsley, Burney, Kuster, Porson, Dobree, 
Reisig, Schutz, Bentley, Conz, and others, will be added. 


PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

The Rev. Dr. Wait, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, has 
undertaken to translate .two or three volumes of the Arabian 

Nights' Entertainments, from the Arabic Mss. in the Public 
Library at Cambridge, where there are above a thousand Tales 
yet unpublished. 

Mr. Moss is engaged in editing a new edition of Lucretius; 
in which it will be his endeavor to restore the text of the poet, 
which has been so greatly mutilated by transcribers, in the va- 
rious Mss. which have been handed down to us, and so much 
changed by the conjectural emendations of modern editors. — 
The Veronese edition of I486, which, notwithstanding the errors 
with which it abounds, contains some very excellent readings, 
of which no subsequent editor has fully availed himself, will 
constitute the basis of the present. — Mr. M. intends to collate 
every edition that has ever been published, and to insert the 
various readings of each, together with those of several Mss. to 
which he lia$ access, after the text, in the first volume. The 
second will contain, besides some inedited notes, a selection of 
those of the various annotators on this author, aud some of Mr. 
M/s own. At the end of this volume will be given a very 
copious index. 

Mr. Moss has nearly ready for the press a Lexicon Aristo - 
teli&um Grteco-Anglicum ; in which he has given a full explana- 
tion of the various senses in which words are employed by Aris- 
totle, in his treatise on Ethics, illustrated with occasional parallel 
passages from the Greek poets and historians, elucidatory of the 
various meanings implied under the same word. The whole 
will be comprised in one volume, 8vo. — Such a work has long 
been a very great desideratum in literature, and from the waut 
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of such assistance, as a work of this kind would afford., many 
students have been debarred from the gratification and instruc- 
tion which would result from the perusal of so exquisite a piece 
of composition ; in which simplicity of style, perspicuity of dic- 
tion, and profundity of science have been so harmoniously 
blended together. 

A Catalogue llaisonne of the Collection of an Amateur; by 
Jos. W. Moss; in one thick 8vo. volume. — Mr. M. intends 
giving in this work not only a bibliographical detail of the rarity, 
value, and such other particulars as appertain to the department 
of bibliography, but also a critical account of the merits, style, 
&c., and an analysis of the contents of the various bibliographi- 
cal, biographical, critical, historical, poetical, and other works 
in the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, Dutch, Oriental, and English languages comprised in 
this collection, with occasional biographical notices, anecdotes, 
&C. 

Travels in Greece , accompanied with critical and archaeolo- 
gical researches; and illustrated by maps and numerous engra- 
vings of ancient monuments recently discovered. By Dr. P. O. 
Bkonsted. 

It may possibly be known to many who interest themselves in 
the history, arts, and present condition of Greece, that a society 
of artists and travellers, of whom the author had the honor to be 
one, undertook and executed a series of journeys in European and 
Asiatic Greece ; in the course of which they discovered, chiefly by 
means of excavations, several monuments of Greek art of the 

highest interest, as well as many other remains very important to 
Grecian archaeology, and to the elucidation of the manners and 
institutions of this illustrious people. 

The work now announced is intended to render aq account of 
the travels which produced these results, and to place them among 
other undertakings of the present age for the increase or improve- 
ment of our knowlege of ancient and modern Greece. 

In a work of this nature, publication by numbers appears to be 
most convenient for the purchaser, for the author, and for the 
artists engaged in the undertaking. Its completion will require 
about eighteen months. The subscription is opened for eight 
numbers , the last of which will be concluded by a critical review 
of all the travels, or rather of all the scientific inquiries under- 
taken in Greece from Pausanias to the present time. 

The work will be handsomely printed in royal 4to. price 21. 10 s. 
each Part— and fifty copies on imperial 4to. with first impression* 

of the Plates, at Al 4 s, each. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall readily insert Mr. H. L.’s Notes on the Vespa . — 
We shall also be glad of a List of the Phrases from Livv, with 
tlieir references. 

Importance of the Greek and Latin Languages in our next. 

Anglo-Saxon Church, has been duly received. 

Notice of Peintures Antiques , #c. came too late for our pre- 
sent No. 

Notice of Fasti Hclterrici in our next. 

Cambridge Triposes for 1825 also in our next. 

Mr. S. W .'s articles are all destined for our future No. 

Dr. W.’s articles are accepted. 

We have received several [copies of Latin verses, some of 
which we may present to our readers. 

4C The communication betweene the Lord Chauncellour and 
Judge Hates, which Air. Dibdin seems to bring forward as a 
tract not known, may be found in Fox’s Book of Martyrs, anno 
1555, February, p. 1392, edit. 159G. 


end of no. LX). 
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I ms is tlu-’ dialogue so celebrated in all ages as llie master- 
piece of human reason exei ted in proving the immortality of the 
soul. u Plato, thou reason st well” says Cato, as prompted 
by Addison : but Plato’s famous reasoning on the subject is so 
little cogent, not to say so sophistical, that, in opposition to its 
effects on Ciceio's* disputant, the presence of the book might 
perhaps be expected to produce more incredulity in an intelligent 
reader than its absence. “ So unmoveable is that truth deli- 
vered by the Spirit of Truth , that though the light of Nature 
gave some obscure glimmering, some uncertain hopes , of a future 
state; yet human reason could attain to no clearness , no certain- 
ty about it; but that it reas Jesus Christ atone who had 
brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel ” 1 
The first argument, which is intended to show that the soul 
must live after death, is drawn from analogy. We see, sajs 


' Ncscio quomodo, duin leg« assentior: cum pusui librum, ft me cum 
ipse de immortal Kate aniinorum ccrpi cogitare, as^ensio omnia ilia, ehilu- 
tnr. Tusc. Disp. I. i, c. 11. 

2 Locke, Letter to the Bishop of Worcester. 
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Socrates, (or lather Plato,) that every thing which has an opposite 
is produced from that opposite. Whatever becomes cheater, 
for instance, becomes so from less, which it must have been 
before it became greater: and vice versa. So, weaker is pro- 
duced from stronger; swifter from slower; worse from better ; 
more just from more unjust. In the same manner /i/c, having 
an opposite, death , must be produced from that opposite. 

Now it is evident that no proof from analogy can be esta- 
blished on these instances: for the telative terms employed in 
them signify nothing but mere considerations of the mind ; no- 
thing that has a positive and substantial existence. And even 
instances more analogous would little avail, unless the Jaw of 
alternation of opposites could be shovin to be universal, and the 
series of alternations to be endless. Supposing too that in the 
material world there is a constant ciii'le of decomposition and 
reproduction, yet the leproduction is not identical. \\ lien a 
vegetable dies, the very *aine vegetable is not repioduced. it 
does not follow, therefore, even if we could argue on analogy 
from matter to spirit, that the soul must revive after death. 
And as to the observation, that were there not a continual alter- 
nation, all things would at last be reduced to one state; it may 
be answered, that even were the necessity of an eternal recipro- 
cation of life and death allowed, still there might be no necessity 
that it should continue in the same identical persons. Jiut \\c 
know, in fact, that oire of those two opposites will at last be 
destroyed : which is sufficient to invalidate the observation. 

The second argument, which goes to prove that the soul ex- 
isted in some other state befoie ns union with the body, is built 

on ibe doctrine that learning is meiely reminiscence. There is 
no part of knovlege, says Plato, of which a satisfactory account 
may not, by questions pioperly proposed, be elicited from one 
who, having 'never acquired that knowlege m this life, must, of 
course, have acquired it in a former one . 1 Moreover, all the 
objects of our senses immediately suggest to the mind, and 
bring to its recollection, those specific essences, to which we 
refer them. And as our senses have been in action from our 


* See a specimen of this recollection by interrogation at the end ot 
these Observations, p. 213. This opinion of Plain is alluded to by Boe- 
thius in those verses. Quod si Platonis inusa personat veruni ; Quod 
niusque discit, immemor rixokdai on : which were egregiously misun- 
derstood by I)r. Johnson, when he translated them (Rambler, No. 95.) 
“ lrmh in Platomck ornaments bedeck’d, luforccd we love, unheeding 
ICLOlJcCt/* 
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very birth, we must have possessed before our birth an acquaint- 
ance with those specific essences or forms, the recollection of 
which, as of things previously known, is produced by the ope- 
ration of our senses. 

But in the first case, the interrogations are in reality the means 
of introducing new know lege into the mind ; not of awakening 
what lay dormant in it. By them its attention is directed to 
objects, which it had before considered either not at all, or not 
in the same manner: and at every step of the process some ideas 

are presented, of which the agreement or disagreement is per- 
ceived by intuition, as soon as they are contemplated ; until at 
last a certaintv of some truth, before unknown, is effected. 

The second case supposes Universal s to be, not mere words, 
employed as signs, for framing propositions, and carrying on the 
process of reasoning in general speculations, assume of the most 
intelligent philosophers have held them to be; nor general ideas 
formed in the mind by abstraction fnmj particular ones, as the 
Conceptualists imagine ; but real, substantial, eternal beings, 
existences altogether independent of the mind; a supposition 
too absurd for serious confutation. Besides it is not tiue that 
Universal are suggested from the very first exercise of the 
senses. 

By the third argument it is merely shown, that the soul is not 
a kind of harmonv resulting horn a suitable condition of the 
body, and therefore depending on it for its existence. 

in answer to the fouith argument, that the soul, more resem- 
bling those divine, immortal, intellectual, simple, indissolvable, 
invariable entities, the specific essences (i. e. Universals) will 
probably long survive the body; which, although it bears a 
greater affinity to the human, mortal, sensible, multiform, disso- 
luble, and variable clashes of beings partaking of those essences, 
yet subsists for a considerable time after death — itYs allotted by 
Cebes that the soul may possibly outlive many bodies : but (he 
remarks) as a weaver, who has outworn a number of vestments 
which be has woven for himself, will perish before the one be 
has on at bis death ; so the soul, after outlasting several bodies, 
may at length animate one which shall endure longer than itself. 
Next and last, therefore, comes the main argument, the finishing 
stroke, which silences this and all other objections, and defeats 
all opposition. — No specific essence, either in its separate inde- 
pendent existence, or in its union with a particular of any genus, 
can admit a contrary essence; but will either fly and le treat 
from it, or, if thcie be no escape, will perish on its arrival. 
Moreover, those specific essences which bring with them other 
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specific essenpes, their inseparable attendants, cannot receive 
the opposites of the latter accompanying essences ; but if they 
cannot be avoided, will perish on their arrival. The triad, or 
number three , for instance, bringing with it invariably the es- 
sence oddness , will never admit the opposite essence evenness . 
Now the soul brings with it life : it cannot, therefore, admit 
life’s opposite, death But what admits not death, is immortal ; 
and what is immortal, is imperishable. The soul, therefore, on 
the approach of death, will not perish, but escape from it. 

The amount of this reasoning may, perhaps, according to the 
principles of a sounder philosophy, be thus stated : — Opposite 
universal can never be predicated of each other, or of the same 
thing at the same time. Whiteness can never be called black- 
ness; nor an odd number be called even : therefore a living 
soul, or a soul bringing life to the body, cannot be called dead. 
.Again, for the word Life let us substitute the word Existence : 
for immortality supposes, eternal existence. Now the soul no 
more necessarily brings existence with it, or is necessarily united 
with existence, than any other thing which exists; and may 
therefore, as well as anything else, be supposed to admit of the 
opposite, Non-existence; i. e. to perish. But should the argu- 
ment be thought by any one to contain something less verbal 
and unsubstantial, still I think it must be allowed that it takes 
for granted the very point to be proved — That the soul is inse- 
parably united with life; i. e. that it is immortal. Could this be 
first proved, the present argument would be needless: and with- 
out such a previous proof it is good for nothing. And waving 
all other objections, the conclusion, that the soul must be im- 
mortal because it brings life with it, involves the absurd suppo- 
sition that the soul is an uncreated and independent being : 
otherwise, it could not be denied that its Creator, who bestowed 
its existence^ might limit the duration of it. 

This is all that the reason of one of the greatest heathen phi- 
losophers has advanced to prove a truth, of which, by means of 
revelation, even the most ignorant are now assured. But Plato 
may well be excused for not making out what ** neither was 
nor could be made out by natural reason :” 1 and although the 
dialogue is defective in this point, it possesses how'ever great 
charms; not so great indeed as some other dialogues of Plato, 
but sufficient to make even repeated perusals of it very interest- 
ing and delightful. 


1 Locke, Letter to the Bishop ol Worccbtcr. 
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The passage from the Meno of Plato (referred to in p. 210), 
in which Socrates interrogates a slave of the sophist Meno, 
for the purpose of showing the latter, that all learning , or 
apparent acquisition of knowlege, is merely reminiscence . 


Socrates. Tell me. Slave, do you know what a square is? 
that it is like this? Slave, [do. Soc. A square then has all 
these lines, being four in number, equal ? Sl. It has. Soc. 
Has it not these also equal, which pass through the middle? 
Sl. Yes. Snr. Now such a figure may be either larger or 
smaller? Si . Certainly. Soc. If then this side were two feet 
long, and this other also two feet long, how many feet would 
the whole square contain ? Consider itiu this way : If the figure 
were of two feet on this side, and of one only on tlys othei, 
would it not then contain just two feet? Sl. It would. Soc. 
Hut since it is of two feet on this side as well as on the other, 
is it not of twice two? Sl, It is. Soc. It contains twice two 
feet then? Sl. Yes. Soc. Now' how many are the twice 
two feet? reckon, and tell me. Sl. Four, O Socrates. Soc. 
Well then, there might be another square, such as I now mark 
out, double of the first, and having all its lines equal, as this has? 
Sl. Yes. Soc. And how many feet will it contain? Sl. 
Eight. Soc. Now then try whether you can tell me how long 
each of its sides must be. The line of this first square is two 
feet long; how long then must the line of the double square be? 
Sl. The line, Socrates, must plainly be double. Soc. Do 
you observe, Meno, that I leach him none of these things; but 
merely ask him questions about them ? And now he thinks he 
knows what line w ill make a square of eight feet. Is not it so ? 
Meno. It is. Soc, And does he know? Me. No, certainly. 
Soc. But he thinks a line double of that of the c^her figure will 
make it? Me. Yes. Soc. Now then mark him remember- 
ing gradually, just as recollection always takes place. — Tell me. 
Slave ; do you say that from the double line the double space 
will be formed ? The figure I mean is not to be long on this 
side, and short on the other, but equal on every side, like the 
other figure : and a figure double of the other is one of eight 
feet. See now w'hethcr you still think it may be made from 
the double line. Sl. I do. Soc. This line then is made dou- 
ble of this other, if we add from this end of the other another 
line just as long ? Sl. Certainly. Soc. From this line, there- 
fore, you say the space of eight square feet will be formed ; 
if four lines of the same length as tins be drawn. Sl. Yes. 
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Sot. Let ns then thaw from it four lines equal to it. — Is not 
this ihe figure which you say must contain eight squaie feet? 
Sl. Yes. Soc. Now are there not in this figure these four 
spaces, each of which is equal to the figure of four square feet? 
Sl. There are. Sac. How large is it therefore? is it not four 
times as large? Si.. It is, certainly. Soc. And is a space four 
limes as large as the other double of it? Sl. No, indeed. 
Soc. lint how much larger ? Sl. Quadruple. Soc. So that 
from the double line a figure is made, not double, but quadru- 
ple. Sl. It is so. Soc. Tor four times four are sixteen; are 
they not? Sl. Yes. Soc. But from what line is the space of 
eight square ieet made? from this line have we not got a figure 
four tunes as large as the other of four fret t Sl. We have. 
Soc. But fiotn the half of this line this fouitli part of the figure 
of eight equate feel ? Sl. Yes. Soc. Well: is not the figure 
of eight ftet double of this, and half of this ? Sl. Undoubtedly. 
Soc. Will it not then be formed by a line longer than one of 
this length, and shorter than one of this? Sl. It seems to me 
so. Soc. Kiglit: foi whatever seems to you, that answer. And 
tell me; is not this line two feet long, and this fom r Sr,. Yes. 
Soc. And the line of the figure of eight square feet must be 
longer than this line of two feet, and shorter than this of four? 
Sl. Jt must. Soc. Try now to tell me how long it must be. 
Sl. Three feet. Soc. If it be a line of three feet then, we will 
add to this line half its length, and it will be three feet Jong: for 
these are two feet, and this is one : and from this point in the 
same manner; these aie two feet, and this is one: and so the 
figure you speak of is made. Sl. It is. Soc:. Now if lihas three 
feet on this side, and three feet on this, the whole figure contains 
thrice three square feet ? Sl.. So it appears. Soc. And how 
many feet are thrice three ? Sl. Nine. Soc. But huw many 
feet was the ftguie double of the other to contain? Sl. Eight. 
Soc. Neither from the line of three feet, therefore, is the space 
of eight squaie feet formed. Sl. It is not, indeed. Soc. Try 
then to tell us correctly from what line it may be made : and if 
you do not like calculating, mark out of whut length it must be. 
Sl. Really, Socrates, [ cannot at all tell. 

Soc. Tell me: is not this figure, which we have here, that of 
four square feet ? do you perceive? Sl. I do. Soc. And we 
might add to that figure this other equal to it ? Sl. Yes. Soc. 
And this third equal to each of these others? Sl. Yes. Soc. 
And to fill up the whole figure, we might add this one in the 
corner? Sl. Certainly. Soc. Would not these then be four 
equal spaces? Sl. Yes. Soc, Now how much larger is this 
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whole figure than this one? Si.. Four times. # Soc. But we 
wanud it twice 11 s large: do not you remember? Sr. Yes, 
very well, Soc. Now here is a line, do you observe, passing 
from one of these angles to another, which cuts in two each of 
these spaces. Si. Yes. Soc. These, theiefoie are four equal 
lines enclosing this spacer Si,. They aie. Soc. Consider now 
of what size this space is. Sr. 1 cannot lull. Soc. Of each 
of these spaces, four in iTumlier, does riot each line cut off the 
half and enclose it m the middle ? is it not so r Si,. Yes. 



Soc. And how many spaces of this si/e are there in this figure? 
Sr. Four. Soc. And how main in this? Sr. Two. Soc. 
l>ut four is what of two r Sr. Double. Soc. Mow many 
square feet then does this iignre contain? Sr. Light. Soc. 
From what liner Sr. Fioni this. Soc. From the one which 
pusses fiom one coiner of the figure of four feet to the other? 
Sr. Yes. Soc. This line the sophists call the diameter: so 
that, if the name of this be the diameter, from the diameter, as 
you say, () Slave of Menu, the double squaie will be formed. 
Sr. It will, ceitainly, Socrates. 


1 now r proceed to offer some remaiks on particular passages 
of the dialogue, hoping (hat some of them may be useful to stu- 
dents who have not been conversant with Plato's writings. 

1 'x tou hotXoyov irpotrooTrot' 

’E‘X t *'KpxTr\$ i <Pxi6a)v 9 ’AttoWoScomcj XtoxpuT ijc, Kej3r,s, JS'ijt 
Kgiresv. h tw whxa VTTYjgsTYie. 

The speakers in this dialogue are in reality only hcheciates 
ami Fluvdo; all that is said by others being meiely i ceiled. 
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P. <22. I. 14. (First Itasil edition.) Echecrates. Tl ouv Sij 

IcTtv etrru ehrev 6 avyg wpo too Quvoltqv ; xai wobg ereXeuTa. ; 

It is necessary to read, Tt ouv 8y ) ; etrnv arret ehrsv 6 avvjp irpb 
too flava too ; 

The present reading, implying a knowlege that Socrates had 
said something before his death, is quite inconsistent with Eche- 
crates’s declaration (1. 1 7-), that he had heard no particular what- 
ever about Socrates’ death, except that it was occasioned by 
taking the poison : whereas the reading now proposed is merely 
an inquiry whether he had or had not said any thing before his 
decease. 

P. 22. 1. 4J. 8ta 8 y} rotvTot ou8ev irotw pot eXesivov Etrtjst, cog stxbg 
av 8o£etev elvett trxpdvTt irevQst. 

%agovu agrees, not with wevflei, but with pot. 

P. 23% I. 1. Echecrates. Tt 8e; 'Apltminrog xai KXsopfigoro; 
t TupeyevovTO ‘ Phsedo: ou SijTa. ev Atylvri yap sXsyovro stvat. — De- 
metr. Phaler. 

„ De Elocutione : — 6 UXarcov 'AgtirrimQV xai KXsopPporov \ot8o- 
grj<rat deXytrag, Iv AtylvYj o\po<payovvTae, SsSsrpsvou Xuixqaroug 'Afy- 
VYjtrtV, hr) iroXXag ij pepag, xai py 8ta7rXe6<ravTag cog tov kralpov xai 
8i8at rxaXov xatTOt oup£ oXoug axiyovTat, Etaxotriovg <rra8loug toSv 
’AtijV&V rai/ra TTaVTOL 8totppy8Y)V ph ovx eIttsv , Xot8opta yap r\v o Xoyog, 
evirgsTTcbs 8s i rcog tov8e tov rgonov’ ’ EgwTrfiiig yap o <Pa.l8wv Toug ira\ 
pdvTag ZwxpuTtt, xa) xaraXefas exacTov, eiravsgwTYiQelg, el xai f Ap!<r- K 
Tnrnog xa) KXsopfigorog TragYpoLv, ou $t}0W h Alylvvj yap Yj<rav. 
iravra yag ra irpostpYjpEVa IpQaivsTou t <£, h Aiytvrj yrav' xai ttoXu 
8sivoTsgog b Xoyog 8oxs7, too irgayparog aurov spQ>aivoVTog to 8 etvbv. 
ov%) too Xeyovrog . P. 105. ed. Ox on. 1 (57ti- 

P. 23. 1. 24. — <ruvij\l/ev slg r aurov avrebv (too Xotp^oo xai too 
vj8e0f) rag xopvtpbtg . xai 8ia rauTa, ep av to hepov nrapaysv^rat , hr a- 
xoXouflsi vTTSpov xai to sts pov. bbnrep ouv xa) aUTop pot eotxsv. sttsi 8^ 
(tiro too 8eo-pouyv ev to) <rxsXst to uXyiiv, etxEtv 8r t Qaiverat hraxo- 
XOU0OOV TO Y}86. 

exetvcp 8e (palvsrat ETraxoXouflouv t. tj. Forster. — Perhaps, bbo-veg 
ovv xai aoTcw pot eotxsv , eneid*;, "O otto too 8e<rpou ijy h too crxeAsi, to 
aXyiiv ehe t 8tj, $ai veSOott haxoXovQovv to ^8o. 

P. 24. 1. 1. Kara Tt 8^ ouv ttote oo epatn $eptrov elvat aurov lao- 
tov cnroxTivvuvat , eo Xwxpa reg ; Rousseau, for one, has discussed 
this milter, and with his usual eloquence. Nouvelle Ileloise, 

P. ill. Leltr. 21. 22. 

P. 24. 1. 5. »<rcof psvroi Qaopaor tov <roi ^aveiTai, el tooto pdvov 
rd>V aXXcov «7ravTa>v a7rXouv etti, xai ouSeVote Tvyyuvet rap Mpoovop 
alxTirep xai raXXa ettiv, ore xa) die /3 eXtiov re^vavai, ij %t}V ole 8* 
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jSsAnov TeQvavat, Ox'jpjuxmlv ttrcog trot Qctlvercu el rourotg Tolg avOpw- 
voig fjiv} oViOV oturovg eaurobc ey ttojsjv ctW 1 aWov Bei irepifLevew eveqye- 
TYjVm 

ajtnrep xu) tuWcl' aXX* etrriv — . Forster. 

rvy^ocvst uxntep rotWet) Suicide is not, like other things, 
sometimes good, sometimes evil. 

P. 24. I. 13. Ouxouv, ^8* o; t xal <ru ctv , tcuv traurou XT^jULaTaiv e» 

Tt aUTO EOtVTO Ot7COXT iVVUOl, flij (TYipupVatVTOC trow, OTl /3 o6\ei OtVTO TS $l/0t- 
vcti, ^oLXsvotiVOic av uutco ; 

Rather, ouxowv, ^ 8’ oc, xu) trw 

P. 25. 1. 23. Tl 8s 8>j 7 rep) etuTrjif rye Qpovfaews XTij<riv; iroTeQov 
epuroBiov to treio/^a, y ou, lav rig auro ev rij ^rjT^trei xoivcovov <rup,7rapa- 
Aajx/3«vrj ; olov to TotovS f Xsya>. apa ^X ei Tiva o4>*£ re Hal 

axor/ toTj ctv0pu)7TGi § ; 17 ra ys roiaura xa) oi Tronjroti «ei Yjfuv $gu\- 

\0tJ(T IV, OTI OUT OiXOVOfASV OCXQlfisg OwSsV, OUTS OgOU/XSV ; HflUTO^ Si a&TBLi 
tcjov 7rep\ to crajfjLx. ulo-Q^treuiv fLY) axpifiels e i<ri, f/.Y} 8s <ra<peif, <rp^oA>j ye 
oil uKKcli. — “ The notice we have b^ our senses of the existing 
of tilings without us, though it be not altogether so certain a<| 
our intuitive knowlege, or the deductions of our reason employ- 
ed about the clear abstiact ideas of our own minds; yet it is au 
assurance that deserves the name of knowlege.” Locke, Essay 
on H. U. b. iv, ch. 11. * f The first capacity of human intellect 
is, that the mind is fitted to receive the impressions made on it 
cither through the*- senses, by outward objects, or by its own 
operations, when it reflects on them. This is the first step a 
man makes towards the discovery of any thing, and the ground- 
work whereon to build all those notions which ever lie shall have 
naturally in this world. All those sublime thoughts which to wer 
above the clouds, and reach as high as heaven itself, take their 
rise and footing here.” Locke, Essay on H. U. b. ii, ch. 1. 
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ON THE 

IMPORTANCE OF ACQUIRING THE 

GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES. 


r I hr genius of a language consists in its aptness lor expressing 
in the iiiqsI harmonious and laconic manner what other languages 
Jess happily express. Hence the Gicek and Latin, being the 
only tv\ o languages which have a standard quantin, are bettei 
adapted for poetry than ail I he other languages oi the world. 
The Greek, on account of its possessing a melodious mi.\tuic 
of vowels and consonants, must have the piecedency of every 
other, and is said to be truly like themselves, and in every respect 
conformable to their transcendent and universal genius. During 
the existence of Grecian commonweal l hs, and as long as they 
maintained theii liberty, they were undoubtedly the most exalted 
and heroic confederacy that ever existed. I hey were (says a 
modern Philologist) the most polite, bravest, and wisest of men. 
In the short space of little more than a century, they became 
such statesmen, warriors, orators, liistouans, physicians, poets, 
critics, painters, sculptors, architects, and philosopher, that this 
golden period is considered as a providential event in honor of 
human nature, to show to what perfection the human species 
might ascend. «lt appeals that the effulgence of Grecian genius, 
to which this golden peiiod refers, did not break forth till after 
the defeat of Xcixes, when the dread of Peisian power was at 
an end, and continued to shine till the time of Alexander the 
Macedonian, after whom it sunk, never to rise again. Ibis 
was the age of the great , the terrible , the striking , and the sub- 
lime, w'hleh has never been equalled in any after-age. Where 
matter abounds, words of course follow, and such words too, 
as correspond with the grandeur of the ideas. Whence we find 
that the Greek, from its copiousness and universality, was capa- 
ble of expressing every subject with propriety. Here were 
w'ords and numbers adapted to the humor of an Aristophanes, 
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to llie native elegance of a Menander, to the amorous strains of 
:i Sappho, to the rural lavs of a Theocritus, and to the sublime 
conceptions of a Sophocles and a Homer. The same may be 
observed in prose. Here Isocrates was enabled to display his 
ait in all the nice accuiary of periods and counterpoise of dic- 
tion. Here Demosthenes found materials for that nervous com- 
position and puissant eloquence which rushed like a lot rent too 
impetuous to be withstood. The same in philosophy. Here 
Aristotle, strict, oiderly, and methodical, exhibits the whole of 
his doctrines with such a pregnant bievity, that in every sen- 
tence we seem to read a page*. Here Pluto, copious, figurative, 
and majestic, intermixing the facetious with the satiric, and en- 
riching his u oiks with tales and fables, and the mystic theology 

of ancient times. The same may be said of Xenophon, the 
model of simplicity itself. And how admirably is all Jus done 
in Greek ! 

Gratis ingenium, Gratis dedit ore rotuitdo 

Musa loqui. 

From the Greeks and their language we will now pass to the 
Komans and their language. 'Flic Homan or Latin language 
has been justly considered the basis of a liberal education. For 
skill in the Latin classics not only admits the student into repo- 
sitories of knowlege, without which he w'ould be entirely ex- 
cluded, but also unfolds the structure of many of the modem 
languages, which are cleaily derived from it. The fall of the 
Homan empire has produced as much confusion, and perhaps 
more new tongues than the fall of the tower of J label, ft is 
one of the greatest scourges that could have befallen mankind, 
to have multiplied the number of languages. In order to travel 
with ease only through Europe, vve are necessitated to learn, at 
least, twenty languages, when the Latin language would have 
answered the purpose of all. For we find from the reign of 
Augustus till the time of Attila, during a period of six centu- 
ries, the Latin language was the sole one spoken from the Eu- 
phrates to Mount Alias. The laws, under which a hundred 
nations lived, were written in Latin; the Greek then only served 
for amusement — the barbarous jargons of provinces were only 
for the populace. 7'lie Latin language ought still to be that of 
all the learned men of Europe. — But it may be asked, whal sort 
of people were the Romans? A nation wholly engrossed in wars 
and commotions, some foreign, others domestic, which for 7<X) 
years entirely occupied their thoughts. Hence we find that 
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their language was commensurate with their ideas, copious in 
all terms expressive of things political, and well adapted to the 
purposes of history and popular eloquence; but on the whole 
inferior to the Greek, as appears from their best writers. When 
Cicero betook himself to the study of philosophy, he was com- 
pelled to confess the poverty of his own language with respect 
to philosophical matters ; consequently, he borrowed a number 
of terms from the Greek. Lucretius; a sceptical philosopher, 
who florished nearly at the same time, acknowleges also the 
difficulty of writing on philosophy, both on account of the defi- 
ciency of the lauguagc and novelty of the subject : 

“ Nec me animi fallit, Graiorum obscura reperta 
Difficile inlustrare Latinis versibiis esse, 

Propter egestatem lingua! et reruin liovitatem.” 

Thus far premised, on the comparative excellencies of the 
Greek and Latin languages: we shall now endeavor to show the 
importance of acquiring them. There is a certain class of men 
in the world who vilify all that they have not acquired themselves, 
and contend, that to spend five or six years in acquiring the an- 
cient languages, is as much time lost, when, according to them, 
we have tramlatiom of every book of merit, of which the an- 
cients can boast, and which even surpass the originals, such 
as they are transmitted to us. — That all the merit of the 
work, and all the gratifications of taste, consist in the style 
and exhibitions of those translations, there can be no doubt : 
but these can be viewed with advantage only in the original 
language. But, if antiquity could boast of no other than 
books of science, then it must be confessed, that the learned 
languages should not have so strong a claim on our atten- 
tion; for science is independent of st}le, and truths can be 
communicated in one language as well as in another. There 
are many commentators on Euclid : he has most merit who is 
most perspicuous in his demonstrations. Would it not be ridi- 
culous in the extreme, to pretend that it w'ould afford neither 
pleasure nor advantage to view the original pictures of Raphael, 
David, or West, because the most celebrated of them have been 
copied by subordinate painters? it is true, that they have been 
able to display some of the most prominent fcatuies, but they 
could never imitate those mastcily touches of the pencil which 
strike so forcibly in the original pictures. If, then, we so highly 
prize originals of the inferior art of painting, aud of which no co- 
pies can satisfy our cuiiosity, have not the origiuuls of poetry K 
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at least, an equal value? Are there not those happy strokes of 
humor, those delicate turns of fancy and expression, which form 
the character of genius, and defy translations no less than the 
masterly coloring of Raphael defies imitation ? 

■But a knowlege of the classics is advocated not merely for the 
pleasure which it may give to the student ; it is indispensably 
requisite to every one who wishes to write with accuracy and 
elegance in his own language. So considerable and apparent, 
indeed, is the influence of critical learning on the style of En- 
glish, German, and French authors, that their respective merits 
seem commensurate with their knowlege of the ancients. In 
Germany, Jacobi, Goethe, Weiland, Lassing, and Dr. Huff- 
land, have written admirable specimens of blank verse ; but 
these writers previously excelled in composing Latin verses. If 
Addison surpassed his cotemporaries in that beautiful simplicity 
and case, by which his works will ever continue to charm, it is 
also known, that he previously excelled in his imitations of Virgil 
and Horace. These observations will also apply to the names 
of Milton, Parnell, Pope, Young, and Goldsmith. Dr. John- 
son was, perhaps, the best Latin scholar in his age : this great 
eccentric genius seemed equally formed to terrify vice, when he 
chose to assume the character of the moralist; or delight the 
fancy, when he was inclined to sport with the fictions of poetry. 
Whence we find that a familiarity with the classics has generally 

accompanied distinguished excellence in literary compositions. 
Ought we not to adopt the same means, in order to gain the 
same end ? All this becomes more obvious, when we consider, 
that the philosophy of grammar cannot be acquired bj a survey 
of one language only. In order to establish general principles, 
it is necessary that they be proved by an application to different 
objects. 

Those who have been esteemed the most learnejl grammarians, 
are those who have with the greatest care investigated the prin 
ciples of ancient languages. We shall only mention, Eichorn 
and Klopstock for the German ; Mons. and Mde. Dacier, and 
Chambaud, for the French; Mr. Harris, Horne Tooke, and 
Lindley Murray, for the English. Horne Tooke thought it ex- 
pedient to penetrate into the recesses of the Saxon and Norman 
dialects, in order to discover the rudiments of the English lan- 
guage. Few and slow, indeed, would have been the improve- 
ments of German, English, and French literature, had not our 
first authors governed themselves by the finished examples of 
the ancients. The effoits of ingenuity, in the progress even of 
mechanical inventions, arc comparatively ineffectual, unless a 
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model be first presented for imitation. It is easy to imitate, 
but difficult to discover. For example : when the Romans 
first invaded Greece, their arts were rude, and their language 
equally uncultivated; but Athene and Corinth furnishing models 
of sculpture and architecture, *fhe temples and statues of Rome 
soon rivalled those of Greece. They were also presented with 
admirable specimens of poetry, and Virgil and Horace soon 
learned to echo the strains of Homer and Pindar. 

Rut to view with advantage the beneficial influence which the 
study of the classics has on style, let us advert only to the first- 
rate English authors: they have published their elaborate works 
in the JLatin. In the style of Hooker, Milton, Gregory, and Sir 
Isaac Newton, we discover, by the choice of their words, ar- 
rangement of their sruteuc.es, and selection of their phrases, the 
strictest imitation of the ancients. 

To be competently skilled in ancient learning (says Mr. 
Harris) is by no mentis a work of such insuperable difficulty as 
is generally imagined: the very progress itself is attended with 
delight, and resembles a journey through some pleasant counUy, 
in which every mile we advance new charms arise. The same 
application, the same quantity of habit, will make a scholar, as 
a gamester, or any other character equally illiberal and low. In 
truth (continues he), every mail’s understanding, when ripened 
and matured, is a composite of natural rapacity and of super- 
induced habit. Hence the greatest men will necessarily be 
those who possess the best capacities, cultivated by the best 
habits. Hence also model ate capacities, when adorned with 
valuable science, will far transcend others naturally mote acute, 

when either neglected or applied to low and base purposes. 
Our learned author concludes his ticatise on Universal Gram- 
mar by recommending to all who have a relish for Fetters, to 
inspect the finished models of Grecian liteiature, and not to 
squander away those precious hours, which they cannot recall, 
on the fungous growth of novels, in which, it is to be feared, 
they rarely find any rational pleasure, and more rarely still, any 
solid improvement. 

Edinburgh, 1824. 


HADES — the Condition of the SOUE immediately 
after Death , and on Spirits and Supernatural Inter- 
positions. 

Part II. — [Concluded from No . LX I.] 

Ihe next interposition of Providence which I shall give, is that 
which compelled Aiypius, the friend of the apostate Julian, and to 
who'.!* that emperor intruskMl the fulfilment of his favorite project 
of rebuilding J i ■** Temple of Jerusalem, to relinquish the work. 
The account given by Ammianus Marcellinus, an enemy to the 
Christian faith, is as follows: “ When, therefore, this Alypius had 
set himself to the vigorous execution of his charge, in which lie 
had all the assistance that the governor of the province cot\Jd afford 
him, horrible balls of fire breaking out near the foundation, with 
frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place from time to 
time inaccessible to the scorched and Blasted workmen; aud the 
victorious element continuing in this manner obstinately and reso- 
lutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance, Alypius thought 
best to give over the enterprise.” Warburton, in perhaps the 
most useful, the most interesting, and most eloquent of his works, 
his discourse on this earthquake and fiery eruption which defeated 
that emperor’s attempt to rebuild the Temple, after exposing the 
sophistry, mis-statements, aud evasions of the enemies of the Chris- 
tian faith, and after having drained every source of ancient learning 
on this magnificent subject, thus powerfully winds up his conclu- 
sion : “ But it is now time to turn to our mathematician , and to 

request him to prepare his tables of calculation, if for tiu other pur- 
pose than to gratify our curiosity in the doctrine of chances. When 
lie is ready, let us know how many millions to one are the odds 
against a natural eruption's securing the honor of the Christian re- 
ligion, at that very important juncture when God’j omnipotence 
was thus openly defied ; and not by this or that crack-brained 
atheist, but by all the powers of the world combined against it. 
Let him add these other circumstances, that the mountain of the 
temple was, both from its frame and situation, most unlikely to be 
the scene of a physical eruption ; and that this eruption was con- 
fined, contrary to its usual nature, to that very spot of ground : 
and then sec how these will increase the odds. But his task is but 
begun; he must reckon another circumstance, the tire's obstinately 
breaking out by fits, as often as they attempted to proceed ; and 
its total extinction on their giving up the enterprise : let him, I 
say, add this to the account, and see how it will then stand. To 
these, too, he must join the phenomena of the cross in the air, 
and on the garments, which will open a new career lo bis calcula- 
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tions : and farther to inflame the reckoning, lie may 'take notice, 
that history spefaks but of one other commotion confined .to the 
entrails of this hill, which likewise happened at a very ethical 
juncture — the crucifixion of our Lord ; when the veil ? of the Tem- 
ple was rent in twain fari^the fipMo $bc bottom, and the earth 
did quake, and the rocks rent. T/astly, he may reflect, if he pleases, 
that all these odds lie on the side of a divine interposition to hinder 
an attempt, which a space of fourteen hundred years hath never 
seen revived; though the project itself <thc restoration of one of 
the most celebrated temples in the world) is in its nature most 
alluring to superstition ; and though the long imbecilities of reli- 
gion and government, in the various revolutions there undergone, 
have afforded ample opportunity to a rich and crafty people to 
effect what was the only means of wiping out their opprobrium, 
and redeeming them from universal contempt.” 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that in addition to this mas- 
terly, elhqucnt, and convincing summary of the proofs of the cre- 
dibility of this divine interposition, the four irrefutable marks of 
truth can be applied to it : that it happened publicly in the pre- 
sence of witnesses — that men’s outward senses could judge of it — 
that a record was made of the fact — and that it commenced at the 
time of the fact. The means too were worthy of the end ; and it 
has no intermixture of trifling circumstances, or of mere individual 
benefit. 

More occurrences of this nature could be enumerated ; but we 
must hasten to a conclusion, and now offer some of a more recent 
date, and which have not for their object the same great ends. 

The pious and learned Dr. Doddridge gives a very guarded and 
curious account of a vision seen by Colonel Gardiner, who fell so 
gallantly at the battle of Preston Pans. The circumstance is well 
known, and has gained credence with a great number of persons ; 
and, indeed, it would be difficult to shake the evidence on which it 
rests. To that evidence the following may be added : — Previous 
to the time in which Colonel Gardiner saw this vision, lie was a 
man deeply immersed in siu : after lie hud seen it, lie left his evil 
courses in great horror of mind, and became a pattern of virtue and 
piety. If he brought forth the fruits of the spirit, it must have 
been from a lively faith in Christ, which could have been derived 

only from the influence of the Holy Spirit : therefore, whatever 
were the means by which this change was wrought, those means 
must have been used by a Divine Power. The affirmations and 
correspondent conduct of Col. Gardiner will not allow us to 
doubt his veracity. The account given by Dr. Doddridge is : 
“ He thought lie saw an unusual blaze of light fall on the book 
while he was reading, which he at first imagined might happen by 
Some accident in the candle ; but. lifting up his eyes, he appre- 
hended, to his extreme amazement, that there was before him, as it. 
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were suspended in the air, a visible representation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ upon the Cross, surrounded on all sides with a glory ; 
and was impressed, as if a voice, or something equivalent to a 
voice, had come to him, to this eflect, (for he was not confident 
'as to the vei^ words) : * Oh sinner, did 1 suffer this for thee, and 
are these the returns?’ Rut whetlfer this were an audible voice, 
«>r only a strong impression on his mind equally striking, he did 
not seem very confident ; though to the best of my remembrance, 
he r.ither judged it to be the former.” In the instances produced, 
the supernatural interpositions have not been relations of indivi- 
dual apparitions who had previously existed in ibis world, and 
re-appeared with forms by which those who were acquainted with 
them during life knew them again. Dr. Ferriar has certainly pro- 
duced many indisputable instances of persons believing they both 
saw and conversed with apparitions, w ho were afflicted either with 
some physical derangement of their systems, or labored under 
some mental delusions. It has appeared to me, that his theory 
would have been much strengthened by an examination jnto the 
habits of those mystics who have relate^) their intercourse with the 
sainted Spirits of those w ho had been confessors and martyrs in 
the times of persecution. There are, however, one or two in- 
stances for which in my opinion he does not satisfactorily account. 
The want of some worthy end for the deviation from the general 
Jaws of nature, may perhaps be sufficient to invalidate the declared 
authenticity of any supernatural apparition. Whether that which 
I am now going to quote from Dr. Ferriar’s work is one without 
a sufficiently important end, the reader must determine for himself. 
“ Ficinus and Michael Mercato, illustrious friends, after a long 
discourse on the nature of the soul, had agreed that, whoever of 
the two should die first, should, if possible, appear to his surviving 
friend, and inform lnm of his condition in the other world. A 
short time afterwards, says Baronins, it happened, that while 
Michael Mercato the elder was studying philosophy, early in the 
morning, he suddenly heard the noise of a horse gallopiiig in the 
street, which stopped at his door, and the voice of his friend Fici- 
nus was heard, exclaiming, ‘ O Michael ! O Michael! those things 
are true.’ Astonished at this address, Mercato rose and looked 
out of the window', where he saw the back of bis friend drest in 
white, galloping off on a white horse. He called after him, and 
followed him with his eyes, till the appearance vanished. Upon 
enquiry, he learned that Ficinus had died at Florence at the very 
time when this vision was presented to Mercato at a considerable 
distance. Many attempts have been made to discredit ibis story ; 
but I think the evidence has never been shaken. 1 entertain no 
doubt, that Mercato had seen what he described ; in following the 
reveries of Plato, the idea of his friend and their compact had 
been revived, and had produced a spectral impression, during the 
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solitude and awful silence of the early hours of study.’' That a 
spectral impression should have been produced at the precise 
time of his friend’s death, is highly improbable ; it must also be 
remembered that the approach of the apparition was announced 
by the loud clatter of a gallopiqg- steed, that the steed stopped, 
and he heard the voice of his friend, and saw his form. Not 
during the night, not in a situation in which gloomy ideas could 
have been excited by scenery, not during sickness, but in the 
morning, while studying. The evidence of the authenticity Dr. 
Fcrriar thinks complete. Of its credibility each may form his own 
conclusions. 

I shall conclude this essay with the following curious statement. 
44 Sir John Burroughes, being sent envoy to the Emperor by King 
Charles I., did take his eldest son ('aisho Burroughes along with 
him, and taking his journey through Italy, left his son at Florence 
to learn the language; where he, having an intrigue with a beauti- 
ful courtesan (mistress to the Grand Duke), their familiarity be- 
came so- public, that it came to the Duke’s car, who took a resolu- 
tion to have him murdered : but Caisho having bad timely notice 
of the Duke’s design by some of the English there, immediately 
left the city without acquainting his mistress with it, and came to 
England ; whereupon the Duke, being disappointed of bis revenge, 
fell upon bis mistress with most reproachful language: she, on the 
other side, resenting the sudden depart lire of her gallant, of 
whom she was most passionately enamoured, kdled herself. 
At the same moment she cxpiicd, she did appear to Caisho at his 
lodgiugs in London : Colonel Bernes was then in bed with him, 
who saw her as well as he ; giving him an account of her resent- 
ments of his ingratitude to her in leaving her so suddenly, and ex- 
posing her to the fury of the Duke, not omitting her own tragical 
exit; adding withal, that he should be slain in a duel, which ac- 
cordingly happened ; and thus she appeared to him frequently, 
even when hi* younger brother ^w bo afterwards was Sir John) w r as 
in bed with him. As often as she did appear, lie would cry out 
with great shrieking, and tienibhng of his body, as anguish of 
mind, saying, ‘ O God ! lieu* she conus, she conics,’ and al this 
rate she appeared till he was killed : she -appeared to him the 
morning before be was killed. Some of my acquaintance have told 
me, that he was one of the most beautiful men in England, and very 
valiant, but proud and blood-thirsty. The story was so common, 
that King Charles 1. sent for Caisho Burroughes’ fat he*, whom he 
examined as to the truth of the matter; who did, together with 
Colonel Hemes, aver the matter of fact to be true, so that the 
King thought it worth his while to send to Florence to enquire at 
what time this unhappy lady killed herself: it was found to be lhe 
same minute that she first appeared to Caisho, being a-bed with 
Colonel Retries. This relation I had from my worthy friend Mr. 
Motsou, who had it from Sir John's own mouth, brother of Caisho : 
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he had also the same account from his own father, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with old Sir John Burroughes and both his 
sons, and says, as often as Caisho related this, he wepl bitterly/' 
From what lias been advanced, it is presumed that the possibi- 
lity exists of apparitions of the departed appearing to man, since 
for especial purposes some are related to have been sent. It may 
be added, that, where the end is worthy of such deviation from 
the laws of nature, and the authenticity of the circumstance well 
supported, the probabilities are in favor of the belief, that the 
spirits of the dead, united to a form similar to that which they 
possessed di:rlnj; life, have appeared to man. Perhaps the 
superficial sketch given in this essay, may elicit from some abler 
pen more profound remarks on a subject so university interesting. 

’ X 0 . 
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SUBJECTS FOIi THEMES. 

85. Sperat infcstis, mctuil seen ml is 
Alteram sortem bene prteparatum 

Pectus. 

86. Quid brevi foites jaculemur a:vo 
Multa? 

87. Nihil est ab omni 
Parte beulum. 

88. Post equitcm sedtt atra cura. 

89 . Est et tkleli tufa fcilentio 
Mrrces. 

90. Vis consili expers mole ruil sua : 

Vim teniperatam Dn quoque provehunt 
In majus. 

91 . Crcscentern sequiiur cura pccuniam. 

92. Behe est, rui Dens obtulit 
Parca, quod satis est, manu. 

93. Eradenda cupidinis 
Pravi sunt elementa. 

94. Quod adest, memento 
Componcre aequus. 

95. Ille potens sui 
Laetusque deget, cui licet in diem 
Dixisse, Vixi. 

96. Recti cultus pectora roborant. 

97. Quis scit an adjiciant hodiems crastina summae 
'1'empora Dii Superi ? 
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98. Paulum sepulta distat inertia 
Celaia virtus. 

99. Fortuna non rautat genus. 

SUBJECTS FOR DECLAMATIONS IN ENGLISH. 

31. Is England more indebted for her greatness lo her constitution or 
to the disposition of the people ? 

33. Was Charles 1st justifiable in not acceding to the proposition 
of Parliament immediately before the civil war? 

23. Was King James, justifiable in ordering the execution of SirWaltcr 

Raleigh 7 

24. Did the Feudal system conduce to the interests of society ? 

25. Could the British Constitution be considered as free before the 

Revolution ? 

26. Whether was the reign of Alfred or that of Edward the Third the 

most glorious ? 

27. Wafe the introduction of the arts and sciences into Britain by 

Agricola a compensation for the loss of its liberty? 

28. Do the character and c ondnet of Hampden deserve the applause of 

posterity ? 

29. Was Charles the First justifiable in signing the death-warrant of 

the Earl of Strafford ? 

30. Is the British government as favorable to eloquence as the ancient 

republics of Greece and Rome ? 

31. Did the Barons compel Ring John to sign Magna Charta for the 

public good, or from interested motives? 

32. Was Cromwell actuated by ambition, or by the love of his 

country? 

33. Was the conduct of the Earl of Warwick in the civil wars jus- 

tifiable ? 

34. Was it politic in Edward the First to destroy the Welch Bards ? 

35. Do the Crusades deserve the admiration of posterity 7 

36. Could political considerations justify the conduct of James 

Vlth of Scotland in stifling his resentment for his mother’s 
death? 

37. Was William the Third prompted by ambitious motives, or by the 

invitation of the People of England, to ascend the English 

throne P 

38. Whether was the reign of Edward the Third or that of Elizabeth 

the most glorious? 

39. Was the conduct of England justifiable in remaining passive spec- 

tators of the dismemberment of Poland ? 

40. Has the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good 

Hope proved beneficial to the interests of mankind? 

41. Was James llnd justly expelled from the English throne? 

42. Is colonisation advantageous or prejudicial to the mother country ? 

43. Is the conduct of Mary Queen of Scots deserving of censure? 

44. Was the usurpation of the Protectorate by the Duke of Somerset 

beneficial to the interests of England ? 

45. Is the liberty of the English Constitution to be ascribed to the 

wisdom of our ancestors, or to fortuitous events? 

46. Whether were the merits or demerits of Cardinal Wolsey’s poli- 

tical conduct the greater? 
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47. Whether has Scotland or England derived greater advantage from 

the Union ? t 

48. Was t£*e Roman conquest beneficial to Britain ? 

49. Did the misfortunes of Charles the First proceed from the errors 

of his government, or from the temper of the times? 

50. Whether have the discoveries of Newton or Columbus contributed 

most to the benefit of mankind? 

51. Whether docs learning or commerce produoe trappier effects on 

the civilisation of a country? 

53. Was the Norman cormuest beneficial to England? 

53. Is the liberty of the subjict better secured by an elective or by an 

hereditary monarchy? 

54. Was Elizabeth justified in her conduct to Mary Queen of Scots? 
*55. Was the monastic system beneficial to the interests of Science ? 

56. Was Sir unalthew Hall justified in taking office under Oliver 

Cromwell ? 

57. Was Edward Ilnd justified in continuing the war with Scot- 

land after his father’s death ? 

58. Was the invasion of Scotland by Edward the First justifiable? 

59. Have the poets or prose writers of England conferred greater be- 

nefits on their country ? 

60. Is the punishment of death, except »in cases of murder, consonant 

with the demands of justice ? 

^ 61. Were the institutions of chivalry beneficial to mankind ? 

<S$l Whether did the Reformation or the Revolution of 1688 tend 
' more to promote the interests and glory of Great Britain ? 

63. Was the resignation of Charles Vth to be commended as a 

measure of sound policy ? 

64. Is the progress of the fine arts dependent upon particular forms of 

government ? 

65. Does any advantage arise to nations from war? 

66. Have the virtues of the ancient Romans been over-rated ? 

67. Had the Druids made any considerable advances in science? 

68. Was Henry VIHth justifiable in putting Sir Thomas More to 

death? 

69 Whether was Mahomet an impostor, or an enthusiast ? 

70. Is the political conduct of John Milton defensible? 

71. Would uninterrupted peace be favorable to the prosperity of a ci- 

vilised people ? 

73. Did Henry VII. act improperly in passing a laws to empower the 
Barons to sell their entailed estates ? 

73. Has the stage been productive of more benefit or prejudice to so- 

ciety? 

74. Has Spanish America been ultimately beneficial to die mother 

country ? 

75. Whether did Buonaparte or Oliver Cromwell render greater services 

to their respective countries ? 

76. Would Cicero have been admired as an orator in the British 

Senate ? 

77. Was Louis XIV. justified in revoking the edict of Nantz? 

78\ Could the Athenians have been ultimately victorious in the Pe- 
loponnesian war, if they had not sent the expedition to Sicily? 
79. Was Queen Mary’s conduct justifiable iu deserting her father 
King James 2nd ? 
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80. Was Henry the 8th's conduct at the Reformation the result of a 

desire to .promote true religion? 

81. Would it have been advantageous to Britain if Harold had gained 

the battle of Hastings ? 

82. Would our liberties now have been materially affected, if Ring 

John had never signed Magna Charta? 

83. Was the House of Commons justified in expelling Mr. Wilkes in 

the year 1771 ? 

84. Was Thomas a Beckct actuated by right motives in his opposition 

to Henry 2nd? t 

85. Are the Papists justly chargeable with setting fire to London in 

1666? 

86. What period in English history deserves to be called the Au- 

gustan age of literature ? 

87. Whether was Milton or Ilomer the greater poet? 

88. Did the reign of Richard the First benefit his country? 

89. Does John Hampden deserve the praise of having acted entirely 

from patriotic motives ? 

90. Do^s the establishment of learned associations add materially to 

the stock of human learning ? 

91. Is the poetical genius greatly benefited by extensive reading? 

92. Is the retention of our possessions in the East Indies desirable to 

this country ? 

93. Whether is Great Uri tain indebted for her security to her insular 

situation, or to the vigor of her law s ? 

94 . Whether is a democracy or an aristocracy ultimately more dan- 

gerous to real liberty? 

95. Is the establishment of a censorship of the press a desirable object 

in any country ? 

96. Was Great Britain justifiable in declaring war against her Ame- 

rican colonies? 

97. Whether was Hannibal or Julius Czesar the greater commander ? 

98. Was the French Revolution brought about by iuilammatory pub- 

lications, or by the corruptions of the existing government? 

SUBJECTS FOR DECLAMATIONS IN LATIN. 

25. Anne llomana respubhea civium an suis vitiis eversafuit? 

26. Anne imperii sedes a Roma ad Byzantium recte fuit translata? 

27. Anne Aihnniensibus profuit ostracism us ? 

28. Anne Cyrus justum helium fratrz intulit ? 

29. Utrum bene an male de patria sua meritusest Alcibiades ? 

30. Uter majori adiniratione dignus est, Julius an Augustus ? 

31. Evasissetne victor Alexander, si Italiam aggressus esset? 

32. Quis majori est tide dignus, Livius an Herodotus ? 

33. Anne dignus est Camiilus qui condi tor Roma; secundus appel- 

letur? 

34. Laudandusne est Curtius, qui seipse in voragiuem projecerit? 

35. Potuitne Regulus ad Carthaginem non reverti ? 

36. Mariusne fuit Roms vere amicus ? 

37. Anne Demosthenes, amore patriae solo perculsus, adversarium 

Philippo sese professus est ? 

38. Utrum Socratem melius ex Platonicis an ex Xenophonteis libris 

cognobcimus ? 
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39. Profiussetne Romanis, si Pompeius in prselio Pharsalico victor 

evasisset? 

40. Quis majori dignior est laude in carmine Bucolico, Virgilius an 

Theocritus ? 

41. Potuitne totam Italiam Hannibal superare, si copias petenti mi- 

sisset Carthago ? 

42. Quis majora in patriam mala intulit, Sylla an Julius Caesar ? 

43. Profuissetne Romanis Lex Agragrialala? 

44. Anne ilonuilus an Nuina majorum bencficiorum in Romanos 

auctores fuerunt ? 

43. Fidesne Punica Carthagimensibus jure exprobratur? 

46. Anne Themistodes jure ostracismo damnatus est? 

47. Si nunquam extitissct Alexander, duraturuinne esset imperium 

Persia u m ? 

48. Choiumne in Gneca tragcedia rclinerc necesse erat ? 

49. Rectem* judicavurunt Athcuienses, prxsertim Aristophanes, de 

Etiripide ? 

30. Histor'cine an poets* Romani magis claruenint? • 

31. Debuitue Brutus Julium C«sarem interficere ? 

SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

S3. On the advantages of an Academical education. 

34. On the necessity of carrying good resolutions into effect. 

35. On the dangers connected with proopeiity. 

36. Nitimur in vetitum semper cup musqtie negata. 

37- On the sm of wlrat arc called “ White Lies. 

38. On the origin of language. 

39. On friendship. 

40. On the progress and decline of commercial nations. 

41. On the eflects of the Olympic games in Greece. 

42. On the different provinces of honesty and what is fashionably 

called honor. 

43. On the propensity to, and folly of, avarice in old age. 

44. Oil the influence of eloquence in a government. 

45. On the art of killing tune. 

46. On the influence ot evil example. 

47. On the effects produced by tlie shows of gladiators on the Roman 

character. • 

48. TEquiim est 
Peccalis veniam poscentem reddere rursus. 

49. On the influence of poetry to civilise mankind. 

50. On the comparative excellencies of ancient and modern tragedy. 

51 . On the origin, progress, and advantages of the Greek chorus. 

52. On truth. 

53. On the advantages of early piety. 

54. On the value of an honest man. 

55. On the origin and effects of sculpture. 

56. On the propriety of adorning life, and serving society by laudable 

exertion. 

57. On the importance of virtue in a friend. 

58. On the tolly and wickedness of war. 

59. On goodness of heart. 

60. On the obligations which learning owes to the Cbiistian Religion. 
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61. On the importance of governing the temper. 

62. On the advantages derivable from national adversity. 

63. On the extent of Shakespeare’s learning. 

SURJFXTS FOR VERSES. 

31. O vidius in I* on to. 

32. Athens liberals. 

S3. Mors Alexandri. 

34. MorsJulii C&sans. 

35. Maura servitus. 

36. Laos ruris, 

37. In Lcsbiam pulcherrimam. 

38. Narnia in Dominum Byron. 

39. Carmine Di Supen placantui, carmine Manes 

40. Pofnpeiorum ruins reper.se. 

41. illi robur ct ss triplex 

Cifca pectus erat qui fragilem truci 
Cominisit pelago ratem 
Primus. 

42. Laus Astronomic. 

43. Carthago deleca. 

44. Graiis ingc-nium, Graiis dcdit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui. 

45. Hercnlanei prostrati rcliquur. 

46. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mon. 

47. Finibus expulsum patnis. v 

48. Juvenuin curar. 

40. Commerc'd laudes. 

50. Mors Nelsoni. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH. 


In Canon xxx of the Church of England, respecting the sign cf 
the cross ill baptism, we are expressly assured that, “ so far was 
it from the purpose of the Church of England to forsake and reject 
the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any such like 
Churches, in all things which they held and practised, that, as 
the Apology of the Church of England (written by Bishop 
Sewel) confesseth, it doth with reverence retain those ceremo- 
nies which do neither endamage the Church of God, nor offend 
the minds of sober men ; and only departed from them in those 
particular points wherein they were fallen both from themselves 
in their ancient integrity, and from the Apostolical Churches 
wfuch were their founders . 11 
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This Canon relates partic ularly to baptism ; and it may fairly 
be inferred from it that our wise reformers, instead of wishing 
to introduce their own inventions into the worship of God, in* 
quircd most diligently for the pattern of the Primitive Temple, 
which temple had been profaned, if not destroyed, by a 
second Babylon. Accordingly when the decree, as it were, 
went forth to restore and build the primitive church, — of which 
it is expressly foretold that it should continue puje till some 
should fall off from the faith, — (1 Tim. iv. l.)lhey inquired 
most carefully into the primitive forms and ceremonies, and 
adopted them ',»« preference to all others. And perhaps if we 
were to single out an individual who may be considered as 
having built up by the plummet, (to carry on the allusion to 
Joshua and Zerubabel,) and laid (he last stone of our reformed 
Church, more eminently than any one else, it would be the 
author of the Apology for the Church of England, to whom our 
Canon lefers us. And yet Bishop JqwePs Defence of his Apo- 
logy, an acknowleged document of the Church of England, is 
out of print ! O tempora , O mores ! 

But to pioceed to the point, — which is to show that our re- 
formers did positively adopt the forms of the Primitive Church, 
and those of the Anglo-Saxon Church in particular, — I appeal 
to Abp. Parker’s life, and sentiments respecting the impor- 
tance of acquainting ourselves with the Anglo-Saxon language. 

This were enough to incline us to believe that one of our 
reformers, at least, studied the history and doctrines and forms 
of the primitive Church of England, with a view to the work of 
reformation. I would add, that though Iiooker and Joseph 
Mede wrote after the reformation was completed, they both 
conducted the general inquiry into the duration, doctrine, and 
discipline of the primitive Church generally, under the same 
conviction that the first Temple w as to be the»pattern of the 
second. Comp. Dan. ix. 25. and Rev. xi. 1, 2. as explained by 
Joseph Mede p. 587* 

But to return to the Canon which relates especially to bap- 
tism, my particular intention is to show that the ceremony of 
baptism observed by the Anglo-Saxon Church, is the ground- 
work of the ceremony according to the present Church of Eng- 
land, in confirmation of the general position of the Canon, 
that no innovation had been intended. 

The following extract is from Bede’s Ecclesiastical History 
of 'the Church of England, printed at Cambridge, 1643 ; in 
which work the editor introduces several quotations from the 
•Saxon Homilies, or Catholic sermons before the ancient Church 
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of England. , The subjoined extract from the said Homilies is 
found in p. 180 of the fore- mentioned work, it seems to be 
addressed to a person examined in his faith, and found ignorant. 

Nos inemores siraus, quid Deo in baptismo nostro simus polli- 
citi : nunc ais. Quid sum pollicitus dum puer cssemet nonpossem 
loqui ? Legimus in antiquis constitutionibus, Doctores sanctos, 
fidem veram hominibus, qui ad Christianitatem convertebantur, 
tradidisse : illos autem sciscitabantur, Diabolo renuncient necne, 
inque Deum credant ? promiserant se itafacturos ; erantque, pro- 
misso hoc [prseeunte,] sacro fonte baptizati. Infantem puerum per 
fidem patris matrisque baptizabant : patrinus autem pro puero 
responsor fuit: apud Deum quoque adstipulatus, ilium Christiani- 
tatem earn, juxta institutionem Dei, retenturum : quoniam hoc 
dictum valde terribile est quod Christus protulit; Ncminem, scili- 
cet, minus baptizatum setcrnam vitam ingressurum. — Infans nc- 
scius, in taptismo, per fidem patris matrisque, perque patrini adsti- 
pulationem salvatur. Presbyter puei urn rogans, ait; Kcnuncias 
Diabolo necne? turn respondet Patrinus, puen verbis usus, in- 
quiens ; Ego rcnuncio Diabolo. Turn rogat denuo, Reminciasne 
omnibus operibus ejus 7 ait. Renuncio. Rogat tertio ; Rcnunciasne 
pompis ejus omnibus ? ait, Renuncio. Tunc tribus his responsis, 
Diabolo omnibusque flagitiis suis renunciavit. Turn rogat porro; 
Credis in sanctam Trinitatcm necne, veramque unitatem ? Re- 
spondet. Credo. Dei Minister etiam adhuc sciscitatur; Credis tu 
resurrecturos omnes nos cum eorponhus nostris in Diejudieii, 
Christo occursuros, ibique quemvis operum suorum mercedcm 
reportaturum sicuti antea in vita promeruit? Respondet, Credo. 

Hinc Sacerdos cum hac fide puerum baptizat. Adolescit et 
provectior fit, nec hujus fidei quid nevit! Magni ergo cujusque 
interest a Doctore suo discere, ut Christianitatem suam cum vera 
fide custodiat, et a Diabolo infernoque supplicio declinet, vitam- 
que eeternam, eeternumque gaudium cum Deo consequi possit.” 

The observations of the editor on this extract deserve to be 

added : 

Nulla hie de exorcismo, nulla de oleo, &c. mentio fit. Signum 
Crucis (verum ut fatear)bic quoque omissum cernitur : tabs libertas 
(modo doctrina Crucis servetur integra) Ecclesiee relinquitur. Ut 
sint aliqui qui puerulos ad Christum ducerent, ipse Christus sug- 
gerit. Hos ut Patrinos, Sax. Patres in Deo, nuncupemus, nihil 

superstilionis arguit, modo Patrum in Deo, quod promittant, partes 
egerint ; curando scilicet ut Symbolum, Orationem Dominicam, 
Decalogum, &c. infantes perdiscant. Atque his sponsoribus Patri- 
nis, minister adjutus, infantes, ob tenellam eetatulam, doctrines in- 

capaces, cum adoleverint, docere satagit. Nam et hoc Christus 
monuit, ITE ET DOC EXE, baptizantes &c. 
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The foregoing extract is printed both in Saxon and in 
Latin ; and I presume it will appear self-evident, from the 
perusal of it, that the form of baptism delivered by the first 
preachers of the Gospel, to their successors in this island, was 
both preserved and observed by the Anglo-Saxon Church ; and 
restored at the Reformation, as the basis of the form of our most 
judicious Church a reformed Church which is distinguished 
by two special characters ± the one, a simple intention to restore 
that which was in the beginning, before the Church had swerved 
from the original pattern ; and the other, an intention to express 
doctrines hard to be understood, as nearly as possible in the 
very words of scripture, without addition or diminution . On 
these two accounts especially the Church of England might 
seem the best constituted Church in the world ; and happy 
indeed shall we be, if, while we feel this her superiojity, and 
maintain it, we feel also from our hearts the charity of a Burnett 
and a Hoislty towards those who differ from us in non-esseu- 
lials. For the maxim of every true Christian ought to be : In 
necessariis uni las , in non neressariis liberias, in omnibus caritas. 


NOTICE OF 

PEINTURES ANTIQUES de VASES GRECS, 
de la collection de Sin John' Coghill, Bart. 
publices par James Millingen, de la Societe des 
Antiquaires de Londres , et de iAcademie Archeolo- 
gique de Rome . — Large folio : Rome , 1817. 


With our opinion of the learning, taste, and ingenuity evinced 
by Mr. Millingen in tw o very valuable woiks, the readers of this 
Journal are already well acquainted, (see No. lv. p. 144. No. 
lvi i , p. 118.); and that high opinion is confirmed by the splendid 
volume now before us, which describes and illustrates many in- 
teresting remnants of Classical Antiquity. It appears from the Avis 
de l’Editeur,that M. de Lal6, treasurer to the late Queen of Na- 
ples, had, during a long residence in thatcountrj, formed a magnifi- 
cent collection of Greek painted vases, which, on his death, became 
the property of M. le Chevalier de Rossi ; and this accomplished 
antiquary caused the most cuiious or icmarkable to be e/igraved 
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oil ttoifty-nme plates, with considerable accuracy. — The collec- 
tion, Graving passed into the hands of Sir John Coghill, was 
augmented toy the purchase of many precious vases, among 
others those of M. Bonnet, and thirteen new plates have, been 
added to the thirty-nine above mentioned. — The volume now 
under consideration exhibits those fifty- two engravings, placed 
together at the end ; forty-eight pages of letter-press contain the 
eaplanalionsof them; and twenty introductory pageB comprise the 
u Avis de rEdit-eur,” and three very interesting letters from the 
Chevalier Jean Gherardo de Kossi to Mr. Milton gen, originally 
written in Italian, but here given in French. The first, (dated 
Rome, 10th March, 1 8 1 (3,) offers many curious observations on 
the ancient art of pottery, and the fabrication of vases : M. 
Rossi believes that the artist having formed his wroik of clay 
properly moistened and prepared, caused it to be perfectly dried, 
and that in a diy state it passed into the painter’s hands. On 
examination of those vases it will be found, says he, that the 
painter scratched or engraved his first sketch of figures with a 
metal point which produced on the dry clay a slight trace or 
furrow, without any rising or relief on the edges, and some- 
what shining, from the impression of the point; a circumstance 
which could not have existed if the work lmd been made on soft 
or moist clay. In some few vases, however, M. Rossi allow's, 
the outlines appear to have been traced with a color slightly 
different from that of the day. — It seems that the painter seldom 
deviated from the outlines thus traced with the point ; a proof, 
says M. Rossi, that the pictures on vases were always copies, 
and never the original woiks of those who executed them. — In 

the second letter, (from Rome, March 31st, 1816,) he continues 
his remaiks on the pictures which vases exhibit, and which he 
attributes to artists neither of the highest nor the lowest rank, but 
capable of ^niiating, though in the principal parts only of 
figures, the beauties of their originals, executing in a negligent 
style the inferior or accessory parts. If it be asked, whence did 
those painters derive their designs? M. Rossi answers, from 
the sculptured marbles of Greece— or from impressions of them 
taken in terra cotta, which the artist could obtain without the 
trouble of actually visiting the marbles themselves : his reasons 
for entertaining this opinion conclude the second letter. — la 
the third, (dated Rome, April 1 5 th, 1816,) he particularly notices 
those vases generally called, but improperly, Sicilian, — which 
exhibit figures raised or relieved on the ground of clay by means 
of a dark or black color, a style of painting which seems to imi- 
tate shadows on a wall ; whence many antiquaries have inferred 
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the extreme antiquity of these vases, supporting their opinion 
by the baibarous designs, the disproportions of figures, and 
strange deformities, which, according to them, announce that art 
what still in its infancy. M . Rossi, though he allows that this style 
of painting may in the beginning have been derived from an 
imitation of shadow, is not willing to believe that the vases 
generally called Sicilian are more ancient than those before 
noticed : he regards the pittures found on them as partaking of 
the caricature or masque style ; and he affirms that the artists 
who indulged in those ill-proportioned and grotesque figures, oc- 
casionally proved, by a few masterly touches, that they were 
capable of better execution. It must also be remarked that as 
most of the Sicilian vases represent Bacchanalian scenes, the 
caricature style seems best adapted to give an idea of those 
orgies in which the performers appeared inasqued and disguised. 
However this may be, we discover, amidst the gross dispropor- 
tions and extravagant figures on Sicilian vases, many circum- 
stances which bespeak art in its adult state, and show that those 
figures were rendered caricatures purposely, and not through 
ignorance or inability of the painter. 

In the “ Avis de PEditeur” prefixed to the w ork before us, 
Mr. Millingen notices the happy effect produced on public 
taste in England since the introduction of Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s and Mr. Tnonias Hope’s magnificent collections of vases: 
the same beneficial result may be expected from the one here 
described, for which his countrymen are indebted to Sir John 
CoghilJ. It has been shown by various writers that the study 
of Greek vases may furnish most important assistance to those 
engaged in explaining the ancient authors, as well as to artists, 
in offering them models worthy of imitation : respecting the 
origiu of vases, the times and places of their construction, and 
the uses for w'hicb they were intended, w t c may refer the reader 
to Mr. Millingen ’s €i Peintures Antiques et in&iites de Vases 
Grecs/’ lately noticed in this Journal, (No. lvii. p. 1 18 ;) and 
we proceed to that learned antiquary’s explanation of the plates 
representing Sir John CoghilPs painted vases. 

Plates I, II, and III are devoted to a vase which may be con- 
sidered as holding a place among the finest monuments of this 
kind. It was found near Agrigentum in Sicily; a city distin- 
guished for the exquisite ta9te of its ancient inhabitants, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, and equally remarkable for the number of 
chariots and horses which it furnished towards the celebration of 
those solemn games, instituted either from religious motives, or in 
honor of the illustrious dead, or to comme morale some imp or- 
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tant event. One picture on this vase represents a young man 
in a chariot drawn by four horses : he seems to have outstripped 
his rivals in the course, and presents himself before the judge or 
president of the games, to claim the reward of his victoiy ; he 
is accompanied by a female, who sits by his side, and assists in 
managing the reins, whilst two other females, one running before 
the horses, the other by their side, seem to indicate the way ; 
these are perhaps the nymphs Aggrrj, Virtue, and Evxteiot, Glory, 
and the female sitting in the chaiiot, NIKH or Victory herself. 
Another painting exhibits the same young man, who, having ob- 
tained the prize, returns to his own country : a group of three 
women dancing, and other figures, which our author most inge- 
niously explains, form the accessory devices of this most inter- 
esting vase. In Plates IV and V, taken from the cover of a cup, 
found near Paestum, we behold a young man placing on a lyre 
with nine strings, a woman who sings and plays on a five-string 
lyre, whilst one elbow rests on a tambour or tympanum ; a per- 
former on the double flute accompanies them : in another part 
of the composition we perceive tw o women with various objects, 
probably the prizes gained by musical excellence. Some liavc 
supposed the subject of this painting to be the contest between 
Apollo and Marsyas ; but Mr. Millingen believes that the 
artist merely intended to represent musicians executing a Paean 
or hymn in honor of the divinity whose temple appeals. Plates 
VI and VII, the return of Vulcan to Heaven, from which lie had 
been exiled: four figures occupy one face of this vase ; the first 
Marsyas, with his double flute, then Comedy holding a thyrsus 
and the cup called Canthnrus ; next Bacchus, with a goblet 
from which wine falls on the ground; lastly, Vulcan with his 
axe, and the pilous which covers his head ; over each figure the 
name is written in capitals, MAP2TA2, KSIMJIIJIA, AIO- 
NTZ'OS, II&dI2TO£, It may be here, reniaiked that in Comadia 
the iota is not subscribed, but placed at the side of the omega ; 
a circumstance observed iu some other ancient inscriptions. 
This vase exhibits on the reverse three youths wrapped in their 
cloaks ; a subject of such frequent occurrence on this part of 
vases, that it may be supposed to indicate their destination, as 
prizes to those young persons who distinguished themselves in 
gymnastic exercises. Plate VIII, from a vase found near Agri- 
gentum, represents three young men reclining by the side of two 
tables ; one bolds a cup ; there is also a female, who plays on the 
double flute ; and another who dances, beating time with cym- 
bals. On painted vases we often discover subjects like this, 
which commemorate scenes of festive enjoyment. Plate IX, 
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Victory in a chariot drawn by four spirited horses, encouraging 
:i youthful charioteer who seems frightened at the rapid move- 
ment. Plate X, represents a warrior, with his helmet, lance, 
mid shield, (which is ornamented with the figure of a serpent, 
whilst some drapery hanging from its lower part exhibits two 
eyes) ; the warrior converses with an old man, w'ho holds a long 
staff : — this subject frequently appears on vases, and probably 
celebrates the return of some hero to his country and his friends. 
The usual acclamation KAAOl Sf, (applicable to the person for 
whom the vase was intended as a present,) is written above the 
figures. Many ancient monuments record the dispute between 
Apollo and LLrcules for the Delphic Tripod ; but the recon- 
ciliation of those two divinities, according to our learned author, 
is for the first time represented in the painting on a vase delinea- 
ted in Plate XI. We behold in Plate X II, a subject often 
delineated on Greek vases — the depaiture of a youthful hero for 
war ; a woman offers him a cup, w hich seems to contain 
fruit; on one side is an old, and cfli the other a young man. 
Plate XI II, the reverse offhe vase, exhibiting two youths con- 
versing with a woman. Plale XIV, A m ora pursues young 
Cephalus ; who endeavors to avoid her : — the story of these per- 
sonages we find on many vases, which srem copied from the 
same original ; but here the painter has introduced Cephalus's 
dog, which, with his javelin, was very famous in ancient mytho- 
logy. The reverse, (Plate XV,) shows two young men coming 
from the hath after their gymnastic exercises, holding the stri- 
gi/es or flesh-scrapers. Ill Plate XVI, we see two women 
carrying lighted torches, and a thyrsus; one, attacked by a satyr, 
strikes him with hertoich ; another satyr, being frightened^ retires. 
On the reverse (Plate XV 7 1 1,) three youths, one offering a cup 
to him who is m the middle. Plate XV ill, represents two 
Satyrs attacking a young Mamade ; she holds a thyrsus : the 
outer border of this vase is ornamented with figures of lions 
and wild boars, in wdiich the ancient style is imitated. On the 
reverse, three youths, conversing in the usual manner. Plate 
XIX exhibits a painting which, with respect to the inscriptions 
that indicate the different personages, must be considered as 
highly interesting. Bacchus, AI0NT202, bearded, and clothed 
in a long folded tunic and ample cloak ; under the form of a 
satyr we behold KSIMOZ, Comessatio , or u genius of the table ; M 
he plays on the double flute, and excites to the dance two 
nymphs, companions of Bacchus; one called I'AAHNH, Tran- 
quillity, the other ETJIA, Serenity ; the former holds a tambour 
or tympanum ; the second marks time, by the filliping or crack- 
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ing of the fingers ; a practice yet observed in Italy by those 
who dance the Tarantella. Plate XX, here a young woman 
dances with great vivacity to the sound of a double flute, on 
which another female plays : of two spectators, one seems to be 
a gymnasiarci), the other a youth who expresses surprise and 
admiration : this amusement, combining music and dancing* was 
called acroama , and the women em ployed in it were courtesans 
or slaves: a column placed in the middle, shows that the scene 
passed near a habitation, or perhaps within the portico of a 
gymnasium. 

In Plate XXI, a young woman, probably Venus, is carried 
through the air on a swan’s back ; a little winged Love, in a new 
and capricious attitude, hovers over her head, and encompasses 
her with a long garland of laurel or myrtle : — on the reverse three 
young men. This vase is remarkable for the singularity of its form, 
being surmounted with a cup, or patera, having a lid or cover. 
Plate XXU, No. 1, a vase made at Nola, represents on one 
side a woman occupied in spinning ; — the business of many illus- 
trious females in times the most retUote ; thus Homer describes 
Helen, Andromache, Circe, and Calypso. Above the woman 
here pourtrayed is written KAAE , beautiful. On the reverse 
appears a youth wrapped in a great cloak, with an inscription, 
which may be read in the most satisfactory manner HO JIA IS 
KAAOS, u the handsome or fine young man an acclamation 
addressed to him for whom the vase was dcstinertas a gift: — this 
inscription is the more interesting, as it restores the true reading 
of many similar which have not hitherto been propei ly under- 
stood. No. 2 of the same Plate (XXII) represents a woman 
with great wings, holding a patera and vase, and preparing for 
a libation at an altar ; above her is the usual acclamation, 
KAAOX : lhi$ solitary figure seems taken from some more exten- 
sive composition. Plate XX HI, a warrior receives a cup of 
wine from a woman who seetus to express surprise at his re- 
turn, br grief for bis departure : — such subjects, we have before 
remarked, frequently occur on vases, and might be supposed 
common scenes of hospitality; but here the name of MENAAAOS, 
a dog, and other circumstauces, would indicate the celebrated 
Meneiaus, youngest of the Atrides : in his figure Mr. Millingeu 
remarks many very curious particularities of the ancient Greek 
armour. On the reverse, Bacchus holds a vine-branch, and a cup 
in which he receives wine from a Satyr : the inscription on this 
side is not legible. Another Diony&iac scene is found on the vase 
Plate XXIV : four Satyrs, with the ears and tails of horses, 
seem engaged in a kind of dance called 2wx$ or (sec 
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Athenaeus, lib. xiv. cap. 27,) On the reverse, two young men, 
as usual. 

Respecting the subject of Plate XXV, Mr. Millingen first 
offers the observations of his accomplished friend, M. Chevalier de 
Rossi, and then his own. According to the Italian antiquary, it 
represents Hercules at the moment when he decided between 
Virtue and Vice, here expressed by Minerva and a female 
figure, denoting Pleasure er Voluptuousness; behind this female 
.Mercury appears as if waiting for the decision of Hercules, 
that he might carry the news to Olympus : another male figure 
at the opposite end may be one of Hercules’ companions. 
Our learned author, however, Mr. Millingen, is of opinion that 
this interesting picture represents the Apotheosis oflleicules, 
whom Minerva had led into heaven ; before him is Hebe given 
by Jupiter as his wife; near her is Mercury, by whom^he had 
been conducted to Hercules ; and the extreme figuie is proba- 
bly Theseus, the intimate friend of that hero during life, and 
exalted, like him, to divine honors after his death. A difference 
of opinion in the explanation of ancient monuments will not 
surprise us now, if we consider that even in the time of Pausa- 
nias many works of former ages were subject to a vaiiety of 
interpretations. 

In plate XXVI, two young men perform funeral rites at a 
sepulchral cippus, probably alluding to the story of Orestes at 
the tomb of Agamemnon. Plate XX VII is a gymnastic subject. 
The story of Perseus occupies No. 1. of Plate XX VII 1. He and 
Minerva appear standing near an altar : the goddess seems to 
instruct him respecting the entd^jrise in which be engages. No. 
2. of the same plate represents a young woman offering a liba- 
tion to another female^ we may suppose some divinity, but 
without any particular attribute. Plate XXIX, (No. ],) Orestes 
pursued by a fury, for the murder of his motherl and No. 2, 
a warrior pursuing a woman ; perhaps, as M. de Rossi thought, 
Paris and CEnone ; or, as Mr. Millingen suspects, Cephal us 
and Procris. Plate XXX, a woman, probably Glory or Virtue, 
showing a long fillet to two young men, as an incitement to 
noble actions, or as a recompense. Plate XXXI, No. 1, 
Bacchus and a Satyr. Plate XXXI, No. 2, one woman pre- 
sents a casket to another. Plates XXXII and XXaTII 
show the different forms and ornaments of seventeen vases. 
Plate XXXIV, Mercury conducting the three goddesses on 
mount Ida to await the judgment of Paris. No. 2, Hercules 
overcomes the Nemean lion, not according to the usual mode 
of representation, by raising him up and stilling him in his arms, 
VOL. XXXI. 67. JL NO. LX1I. Q 
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but by leaning on and crushing him with alt his force against 
the ground. Plate XXXV, No. 1, a centaur fighting with two 
Lapitha. Nos. 2 aud 3, warriors engaged in combat, whilst two 
women seem to await the issue. Mr. Millingen regarded similar 
figures, not as women, but as heralds. Were the inscription on 
No. 3 legible, all difficulties in the explanation of this painting 
would probably be removed. Plate XXXVI, a warrior, with 
two other persons on each side: above, a Harpy between two 
lions. Plate XXX VII, represents Bacchus between two 
Satyrs : on the reverse a figure, perhaps Apollo, playing on the 
lyre, and standing between two women. Plate XX Will, 
Bacchus, two females, { irobably the Hours, and Mercury. 
Plate XXX IX, another Dionysiac subject; two Satyrs, and 
two Nymphs or Mcenaries, perform an animated dance. In 
Plate XL a centaur fights with two Lapithte: the inscription 
seen above them our learned author with his wonted acuteness 
condemns as a modern imposture, added to enhance the value of 
ihis vase. Plate XLI, Bacchus between two Satyrs, one of 
whom carries on his shoulders a diminutive but bearded and 
aged Satyr: the other leads an ass. This animal frequently appears 
in the Dionysiac ceremonies. Plate XLI I, a woman with large 
wings pursues a young man who endeavors to escape from her : 
another female seems to avoid the scene. That learned anti- 
quary Boettiger (Dissert, sur les Furies, p. 19.) regarded the 
winged figure as the Tlotvrj OvTsgoTrovs pursuing a youth whom 
she threatens. Plate X LI 1 1, a naked youth holding a cup : the 
inscription HO I7A12 KAAQ2, often found oil vases, we have 
already noticed (see Plate XX 11, No. 1). A young man 
appears, in Plate XLIV, playing with a dog and a tortoise, 
which lie holds by a siring fastened to the creature’s foot, in 
Plate XL.V we recognise a subject very often observed on 
Greek vases*, Electia sitting at the tomb of her father Agamem- 
non, with vessels containing the water necessary for libations 
and perfumes. Before Electra is Orestes ; we behold also his 
friend Py lades and a female attendant of Electra holding a per- 
fume-vessel. Plate XLV1 shows the opposite side of the same 
vase. In this painting the Chevalier Vivenzio would suppose 
Iphigenia sitting on an altar: Orestes, Pvlades,and the image of 
Diana Tautica, but according to Mr. Millingen, the bitting 
figure is lo ; the sprouting horns allude to Iter metamorphose. 
She claims the protection of a king, whose rank is indicated by 
bis sceptre. Plates X LV 11 and XLV 111, two combats, serving 
as ornaments to the same vase that exhibits the paintings last 

de.scribcd. Plates XL1X, L, and LI, the first belongs to the 
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class of those representing funeral ceremonies. A woman 
appears leaning on a cippus or altar, destined for sacrifices : She 
holds a mirror, as an offering on the tomb ; on the other side of the 
altar is a young man, with a long branch of a palm-tree. On the 
reverse, (Plate LI,) are three youths, one holding a thyrsus. 
Below is a Satyr sleeping on the skin of a lion. The vase re- 
presented in Plate LI l is remarkable for its form as well as 
the number of painted figifres, and, above all, for the ships which 
it exhibits, and which have not yet been found on any other 
monument of this sort. The exterior is perfectly smooth ; the 
upper edge or border ornamented with a number of figures, 
male and female, in various attitudes, but which it would be 
difficult to explain : the ships appear to be a kind of gallies, 
having two low masts, besides a flag ; each mast supports a large 
sail, and the side presented to view is furnished with twdhty-four 
oars. 

Here we must close Mr. Millingpn’s splendid volume, in 
which, as in his works before noticed, and those which we pur- 
pose to examine in future numbers of our journal, he supports 
his opinions and conjectures with classical authorities, so happily 
applied, that to us they seem incontrovertible ; and we regret 
that our limits prevent us from doing adequate justice to this 
accomplished antiquary, by a fuller account of his erudite 
labors. 


Liter# Quadam Inedit a ex Autographis inter schcdas 
D'Okvillianas, in Bibliotheca Bodkiana adser - 
vatas descript a. 


No. V . — [Continued from No. LXI . ] 


Viro Clarissimo J. P. D'Orville S. P. D. L. Valckenaer, 

Litgrje, quibus significabas velle tc ut in Ammonio edendo 
pergerem, recte ad me delates, non parum ad propositum ur- 
gendum perpulerunt. Castigatum Eruditiss. Hecydecoperi car- 
men, quo me pro facili tua humanitate mactare etiam voluisti, 
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gratissimns accept, et ex importune casu verum dolorem per* 
cepi. Inter labores, quos hac in palaestra nondum exercitato 
satis molestos quotidie exhibet Ammonius, hoc quidquid est 
Schediasmatis, re prius cum Aug. van Stavaren coramuuicata, 
conscribillavi. Id ai sequenti Miscell. Observ. Tomu inseri 
jubeas, erit quod mihi plurimum gratulabor. Vereor lie in 
aetate Codicis Vossiani finienda et in ultima Observatione errores 
commiserim. Vale, Vir Celeberrim*. 

Dabam Lugduni Batav. xvi. Kal. April, mdccxxxix. 

Clarissimo Doctissimoque viro D. Jacobo Philippo 
D'Orville Bernardus de Montfaucon S. P. D. 

Rei literariae mole pene obrutus, Vir Amicissime Epistolis, 
quae ex c variis Europae partibus passim accedunt, non ita dili- 
genler nec pro voto respondere valeo ; quamquam nihil mihi 
optatius cadere possit, qunm ut tuas accipiam literas : tamcn 
dolore affectus sum quod* tain brevi tempore socerum et uxorern 
et filium amiseris. Si Lutetiarn denuo veneris, ut sperare jubes, 
Summo gaudio te coniplectar. 

Tertium-dccimuni et postremutn S. Joannis Chrysostomi 
totauin tandem absolvi. Bibliollieca Bibliothecarum nova etiam 
cusa est. Supersunt tamen pnvliminaria et pars magna indicis 
majoris, in quo omnia summa accuratione ponuntur. Ad litc- 
ram tandem 77 pervenimus, sed typographi nihil diligenter 
agunt. 

De Mafteiaiiis operibus non nuiltum curant sodales nostri, 
quod non ignorent ipsum vel in ipsa Italia non in tanto precio 
iiaberi. Vidi Epistolam ex Italia missain ad Maffei jactantis se 
ludibrium concinnatam. Verum haec quae de Maffeio scripsi 
quaeso tie alteri cuipiam commumces. 

Nescio quando lnscriptiones illse Formontianse, quse magni 
certe precii sunt, typis dabuntur. Nunquam certe tarn ampla, 
tam accurate descripta, et tanti prccii Inscriptiouum Graecaruui 
collectio data fuit. 

Libros illos quos commenioras, xoltu Mova xura Sotpaxivoov, 
et eheyx<>S ’Ayaqynv irp og Xpio-Ttstvov, nunquam legi, nec ab aliis 
commemoratas vidi. Glossarium Latinum duplo auctius sex 
tomis ediderunt sodales nostri. D. Carpenterius sodalis noster 
mult a ad Glossarium illud spectantia collegit, quae hoc titulo 
edi curabit supplementum ad Glossarium Latinum, et base 
duos tomos confident. Nullus ex nostris deaugendo Glossario 
Graeco cogitat. Vale, Vir amicissime, et me atnare perge. 
Dabam Lutetian, Nonis Maii, anno 1738. 
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Leida?, d. 16 Febr. 1758. 

V. C. J. P. D’Orville §. P k D. Sigebertus Havercampus. 

Mitto ad te, Vir Clariss., Tomurn secundum Historic Univer- 
salis. In tertio quoque jam multum editio processit, quem 
spero ante hujus anni exitum in lucem proditurum. Orosius 

jam prodiit; typis mox maudavi Tomum n, Thesauri Morelli- 
ani, sed illud lentum erit negotiant. Accepi nuperrime Venetiis 
Museum Dom Theupoli sive Tirpoli, nescio an illud videris et 
vix puto. Anaglyphum, quod ante aliquot menses ad me mi- 
sisti, nunquam offmdi. Domestica tua vulnera doleo, ipse ut 
bene valeas et dm opto. 


E. H. BARKERI 

DISSERTATIO DE VARIIS BASS IS, quo- 
rum mentio in veteribus Scriptoribus et Monumcntis 
facta eat. 


Part III. — [Concluded from No . LXI. ] 

Lucilius Bassus , s. Bassus Lucilius . u Att. HS, 5. malus 
auctor, (‘ Cato me quidem delectat, sed etiam Bassum Lucilium 
sua. , ) ,, Ernestii Ctavis Cic. p. 116. Ed, Oxon. Dehoc Auc- 
tore altum silet Matth. Aimerichii Specimen veteris Romance 
Literatures deperdita vel adhuc la tent is. • 

“ Lucilius Bassus, familiaris Ciccronis, cujus meminit ad Att. 
12, 5. Cato , inquit, me quidem delectat , sed etiam Bassum 
Lucilium sua. De eodem arbitror loqui Cic. in Tam . ad 

Trebat . 7, 21. (20.) Ego a Sexto Fadio, Neronis discipulo, 
librum abstuli, Nlxwvog rsp) UoXv^ayla.;. O medicum suavem , 
meque docilem ad hanc disciplinam ! Sed Bassus noster me de 
hoc libro celavit : te quidem non videtur ” Jo. Glandorpii 
Onom. Hist. Rom . p. 453. Sed Erncstio aliter visum est, 
quippe qui in Clave Cic. p. 72. scripserit, “ Bassus , ad Div. 
7, 20. Vide Cacilius ” i. e. Q. Ccccilius Bassus, de quo mox 
agetur. Mihi tamen placet Bassus Julius Medicns , cum hoc in 
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loco medicorutn istorum, Niconis, et Sexti Fadii, meminerit 
Cicero. 

Lucilius Bassus , Judieae legatus, Joseph. B. J. 7, 6, 1. Elg 
Is tijv 'IovSatxv ffpstrjSsurijs Aovxlktog (Aovxiog Big. Vat. Voss.) 

Baccog eX7re[i$&e)g, xa) rijv crpa, Ttav irapoL KspsaXloW OuireWiavov 
TotpotXu^wv, to p,sv Iv tcS *Hpw6etcp fpovpiov irpoctiyayero p,sru twv 

sftdvTciiVf x. r. A.: 7, 6, 6.: Hep) is rev aorov xcupov hear «Ae Ka»- 
crap Baa-cep, xa) Ttfieplcp Mot$lpup f ovrtg 8* jjv iviTponog, xsXevwv 
•xacotv yrjv avo6Mut twv *Iou6ctiwv. “ Lucilius Bassus, post 
pr&'fecturam ala?, Ravennati simul et Misenensi dassibus a 
Vitellio praepositus, quod lion statim praefecturam Praetorii 
adeptus foret, iniquani iracundiam flagitiosa defectione ad Ves~ 
pasiamun ultus est, Tac. Hist, 2, 100. 3, 12. 36. 40. 4, 3.” Jo. 
Jac. Hofmann. Lex, Univ. “ Lucilius Bassus, Prsefectus 
elassis a ^Vitellio factus, partes illius, Vespasiano favens prodi- 
dit. Unde Vespasianus ilium legavit sibi, misitque in Judaeam, 
successnrum Cereali Vetiliano, ubi mortem obiit. Tac. 18. et 
19. Joseph. B . J. 7, 25 4 . 28.” Jo. tilandorpii Quoin, liist . 
Rom. p. 553. 

Lucius Bassus, A. U. C. 686. Coss. Q. Csecilio Metello et 
Q. Marcio Rege. Dio 36, 2. Ovrog yap (o * A purr twv) tig tots ex 
rrj$ Kutiooviug airs^w^ce, Aouxtov ts tivu Bactrov avTavot^SsvTU cl 
mxv\ce, xa) tu Tepa 7 ru 8 va xctTsXufis. 

Bassus Cac/lius, s. Cauilius Bassus. Strabo 16 . p. 1069. 
Baa cog 6s Kctixlhiog p.=T<x SyoTv Ta.yp.aTWV amoGTrpug tijv ’Airctfietctv 
ItexaprigYice toco vtov xqovov ttoAi opxovfxmg too 8uoiv' cTQctTCTr&wv 
pLeyaXcov 'Pwp,uixwv x . t. A. “ Historian) refert Dio 47, (26. 
p. 308. 309. 5 10.) Bassi hujus etiam Cic. meniinit ad Bam. 1 1, 
1 . 1 2, 1 1 *Casaub. “ Ccecilius Bassus Pompeiatuis fuit, (Cic. 
ad Fain. 11, 1.) qifi, post discessum a Syria Julii Caesaris, gra- 
tiam legionis ibi relict® sub juvene delicatulo, Syrian preside, 
sibi conciliavit, et provinciam vi teuuit.” Falconer. t€ Q. Cccci- 
lias Bassus, Att. % 9. Quaestor Caesare et Bibulo Coss.: ad 
Div. 11, t. Eum sperabat Brutus tirmiorem fore, nuntio de 
morte Caesaris allato : Phil. 11, 13. Exercitum in Asia priva- 
tus habet: ad Div . 12, 11. 12. In Syria legionem habuit, quae 
ad C. Cassium venit, invito Basso: ad Div. 12, 18. Deiot. 8, 
9- ubi male vulgo Cattius est. De turbis ab eo in Syria motis 
vide Joseph. 14. 11.” Ernestii Clav . Cic. p. 75. 

“ Q. Cacilius Bassus, Eques Rom . Pompejanarum partium, 
bellum in Syria excitavit, Sex. Caesare interfecto, Liv. 1. 1 Hi. 
Cic. Phil. 2. et ad Alt. 14. Dion 47. Appian. 4- Apamea 
dmbus logionibus capta, duorum exercituum obsidionem per- 
prsMis, tandem se quibus voluit, conditionibus tradidit. Strabo 
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lG. Vide atnplius Cic. ad Att . 14. ct annotationes in eum 
locum Victorii, citantis Dioucm p.51l.” Jo. Glandorpii Onom. 
Hist . Rom. p. 173* 

Q. Lecanius Bassus . u L. Paulo, Q. Marcio Censoribus, 
primum in Italian) carbunculum venisse, Annalibus conscriptum 
est, peculiarc Narbonensis provincial malum: quo duo Consa- 

lures obiere condentibus ha*e nobis eodeiu anno, Julius liufus, 
et Q. Lecanius Bassus, ille medicorum inscieulia sect us ; hie 
vero pollice heva; maims ovulso acu ab semetipso, tarn parvo 
vuliicio, ut vix cerni posset/’ Piin. Hist. Nat. f i(i f 4. “ llujus 

mentioiiem facit Diosc. in Prtzf.: 'II too xqut'httqu Asxolvwv 

Hclggou vpbgc^ \u$s(n$, >jv tyva>fj.ev (Tuv$tayovTS$ vpiv, Ifiypa. ou 
(TfLixp'jv rij g ev c ro» xaXoxuy Hinc colligunt quidatn non 
potuisse Pliu. e Diosc. suus tie pbuitis liistorias describerc, 
quit ni eodetn seculo uterque floruerit, et ingeuii sui nionumenta 
reliqueiit. I Lee Joannes Baptist a, Persii interpres.” Dal. 
Kt Gcsserat Consulatum C. (sic) Lecanius Bassus cum M.Lici- 
iuo Crasso Frugi, triennio ante Rufuifi, de quo dictum est pro- 
ximo, anno dcccxvi., uiauctor est Tac. Am. 15. p.25(). Sibi 
1'uisse pcrfamiliarem Diosc. in Prtef. testator.” Hard. “ Paulo 
post Galieni tempora l 7 urius Lupus tlorebat, qui cum Aitrelio 
Probo, tcitium Consulc, Consul et turn simul Praef. Urbi erat. 
Idem eiiiin quandoque Consul el Prajf. Urbi I’uit, tit Furiws 
Lupus A. ccLxxvm. Victoiianus A. cclxxxii., Pomponius 
Januarius A. ccixxxvm., Tibcrianus A. ccxci., Bassus A. 
cccxvii.” Jo. Jonsius de Scriptt . Hist. Philos . 3, 14, 5, At 
aptid Uarduin. I. c. est dcccxvi., non cccxvii. 4< Lecanius 
Lassus, pramom. Cajus, Cos. cum Crasso Frugi, A. U. C. 81 6. 
sub Nerone. Vide et Quintus . Tac. Ann • 15, 33.” Jo. Jac. 
Hofmann. Lex. Univ. u Q Licinius Lassus, Consul sub Ne- 
lone, anno urbis conditae acccxvi. periit carbunculo, teste Plin. 
-G, 1.: ubi tamcn niendosc Lucunius, quomodo et ap. Corn. 
Tac. perperam Luxanius , vocatur.” Jo. GlanSorpii Onom . 
J/ist. Rom . p. 53(5. 

* f Lollius Bassus, Scriptor Fpigrammatuni Graecorum, cita- 
tur a Planude/' Jo. Glandorpii Onom, Hist, Rom. p. o4{). 

a Lollius Bassus. Ex XI Epigranunatis, quae Basso tri- 
buuiitiir in Anal. 2, 160=2, 146. tolleudum est Epigr. S., 
quod Nicarc/n est. Lpigr. 2. in membrr. inscriptum Bu<r<rou 
2) tvovaiov. Temp us, quo vixeiit, toiiigi pott*t ex Epigr . 10. 
in Germanici moitem, qui obiit Antiochiae A. V.C. 771* CL 
Tac. Ann. 2, 7L (In Anthoi. Planud. p. 0. HSt. Lollio 
Basso tnbuitur Epigr, de Germanici viilutibus, quod Vat. Cod. 
Criuagone iuscribit.) Quod aulem Fabricius existimat, Horat. 
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expressisse Epigr. 6., quod est de mediocritate, id uihil eat, 
PJurimi Poet® eadem dixerunt. Bassum Sophist am comme- 
morat Lucian, adv. Jndoct . 3, 118. Cftterum non uni Basso 
ha?c Epigrr. tribui debere existimabat Leich. Prof. p. vi., 
causa, cur ita existimaret, non allata.” Jacobs. AnthoL 13, 
867. Vide Bassus Agonotkela. 

Bassus Corinthius, Suid. Bdrvog KophOiog. ’AiroMco m$ 
(V • A, 4, 9.) isgo$ toutov Sttjn vurpaXolag fisv yap outo$ eSoxe i 
xa) eireirio-TSVTOi <ro$Iav Se eaurou x«Te\J/eu$ero, xa) %a\ivb$ oux qv 
en) Tvj yXcoTTij. Ao&opo'jp. evov 8e aurov ewfier^ev 6 'ArroWwvios, 61$ re 
kirirTe iXev, ol$ re heXe^iv} xur auTou* wav yug oweg m$ e$ war^aXo/av 
eAeyev, atylle; etioxer p.rj ydg av wore roiovde otvtiga e$ AotSopIav ex- 
7tec T siv f [Lifts avenrelv, ( av stirelv, Philostr. rectius, notante Reinesio,) 
to m 6v. 11 Ad quem Apollouii extant Epistt . 36. 37.” Olear. 

Vide et Epist . 74. et Th. Keinesii notani ad Marm . Oxon . p„ 
311. t( Bassus, <r6yxpovo$ et semuhis Apollonii : de hoc Sui- 
das.” Jo. Glandorpii Quoin. Hist. Horn. p. 138. 

Bd<rcro$ ’AyctixoQeTi)$ N^tCECtiv, Marm . Oxon. 10. p. 21. 83. 
u In quo Marmore accensentur donaria, in extriictionem et or- 
natuni Gymnasii Sinyrnensis collata. Ita quideni videtur Sel- 
deno; consentiuntque in Smyinam nonnulla ; niinirutn Claudia 
Nicot®, qu® Rlietoris Smymaei Nicet® sive conjunx sive filia; 
tutn et Polemon, quem, cum esset Laodicensis, Sm)rn® docuisse 
docet Suidas; ipsis nominibus hie expressi. Dubiam autem 
reddit hanc conjecturam, quod hie nuncupari auditur Cl. Bas- 
sus, qtii philosophus et agonotheta Isthmioruni Corinthi fuit, ut 
constat ex Philostr. V. A. 4, (9.) Upvruveis quoque Smaragdus 
et Claudianus recte Coriuthiis adseruntur, vel ideo quod irguruvig 
annuus apud eos magistrate fuerit; et vgurdveig e gente Bac- 
chiadarurn jam olim dyuastiam quartam apud Corinthios cousti- 
tueiint. Sed pr®valet tainen istud de Smyrna.” Th. Reines. p. 
311. Notandum quoque est LoJlii Bassi Epigr . 2. in membrr. 
inscriptum esse Buwov Zpvpmfou. Caeterum de Basso Coriu- 
tliio modo diximus. Cf. Bassus Libanii infra. 

' Bassus Stoicus. “ Ptolenuei Aulet® temporibus floruit 
Apollonius Tyrius, qui Stoicorum Phi/osophontm eorumque 
Librorum Ilisloriam texuit. — Quod si Apollonii illud opus de 
Stoicis Philosophis superesset, de istoruin pra cateris Philoso- 
qjhis frequentia coustaret. Nos damnum illud aliquando resar- 
cire conantes, Stoicorum in scriptoribus priscis occurrentium 
historian! notabamus, quorum h®c fere sunt nomina, — Balbus, 
Basilides, Bassus,” etc. Jo. Jousius de Scriptt . Hist. Philos . 
2, 18, 1. 

Bassus Sophista. “ Mentio ejus exstat ap. Lucian, c. lndoct * 
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El Bitriro; 6 tifiirepos ixehag o-oQitrrlji, Si Bassus noster tile So- 
phista. Nescio an sit ille ipse, cujus Epigramniata quaedam 
exstant in Anthol. , quam Planudes concinnavit.” Meursii 
Bibl. Gr, in Opp. 3, 1170. Vide Lollius Bassus, et Bassus 
Agonotheta , et Bassus Libanii infra. 

“ Bassus Calpurnius; sic enim in vetustis omnibus lnscrr. 
legitur ap. G ruter., non uti vulgo Calphurnius f Laudatur in 
Indice libri 16. et sequentium.” Hardumi Index Auctorum a 
Plinio citatorum . “ Ca/pkurnius Bassus , citatur C. Plinio in 

Nat. Hist Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist, Rom. p. 193. 

u Bassus Julius. Vixit hie Augusti temporibus; ac licet 
homo Latinos, Grace tatnen de re inedica scripsit, teste Diosc. 
Prof., in qua Bcttrcrog 6 'Iovhiog, non 6 TvKiog vel TvXctiog, uti ct 
ap. Epiphan. adv . Heer. 1. 1. n. 3., ubi ejus Bassi meminit, inter 
insignes Medicos, legi oportere viderunt ante nos eruditi. Ju- 
lius Bassus a Scribonio laudatur in Comp. 29 ” Ilarduin. 1. c., 
qui tamen nullum Plinii sui locum indicavit, in quo Julii Bassi 
nomen legi possit: vide Indicem libri* 1, 20. ubi leguntur haec, 
“ E Sextio Nigro, qui Grace scripsit, Julio Basso, qui item.” 
“ Bassus ct Sextus Niger , Romani, de Medicina Graece scri- 
pserunt. Votaterr .” Nic. Lloyd. Diet. Hist. Geogr. Poet . 
“ Julius Bassus, scripsit Grace de medicina. Citatur Plinio 
Secundo 1. 1. ex 20.” Glandorp. /. c. p. 485. Cf. Plin. 7, 34. 
“Super omnes C. Julius, Medicus, dum inungit, specillum per 
oculum trahens,” (exspiravit.) 

“ Philodamus Bassus . ( Philodaini Bassi aurificis ossa liic 

sita sunt/ Inter* Gruteri dcxxxviii, 10.” Fr. Junius de 
Pictura Veterum (Catal.) p. 103. 

T. Titius Bassus. Marm. Oxon . 6j. p. 36. 4 Et T. Titio 
Basso, a m i co suo, homini optimo, et singularis exsempli / 

M. Bassus Aquila. €i Bassus, adj. in multis Romanoruni 
fainiliis cognomen est, ut apparet ex Indicibus .Gruteri etc. 
Aliquando transit in nonien, ut M. Bassus Aquila, ibid. p. 12. 
li. 7.” Forcellini Lex. tot. Latin. 

Bassus Patricias . Georgius Codinus de Origg. Const, in 
Meursii Opp. 7, 656,: Tot Ketpiriotvov tyjv Beotoxov uvyyeige Kap- 
ttioivoc IlstTplxtog sv roig XP°' m $ Kswrramtwu too IhoycDvdTov. Td 
Ss Botorou avrjyeipe Ba<r<rog Tlurpixiog sir) Trig BounXilotg * lovmvietvou 
tov peyctKov, uvrov xot) tov T8iov olxov * o5 rivog elg exQpatv 

floura 0eo8 cugoe ^ yuvvj too * lovrrwctvov, ea'piyfe tijv xe<pa\rjit mtov 
pEToi xopdag, xu) sjrvifev aurov. 

“ Bassus , Prtcfectus urbis, rescribit Constantinus Magnus 
Cod. de Legibus ct Constitutionibus Principum Jo. Glandorpii 
Onom. IJist. Rom. p. 138. 
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“ Basso alii, Prof, Prat., rescribitur a Theodosio et Valent, 
A A. Codic. prim, de Apostalis Jo. Gl. l.c. 

“Basso alii ab A A. et CC. quarti Codic , tit. 31/' Jo. Gl. 

l.c. 

i( Basso alii rescribit Piug quinti Codic. tit. 25.” Jo. Gl. 1. c. 

“ Pompom us Bassos, vixit tutate Plinii J unions, qui secession 
illius ad eundem scribens collaudat.” Jo. Gl. /. c. 

“ Pomponius Bassus, (A. U. C. 07 k) casus ab Ileliogabalo, 
quod rebus, quas ille facerct, minime oblectaretur. Sed allertim 
crimen gravius erat, quod pulcerrimam uxoreur atque liobilissi- 

njam habcrct. Ea erat Clauciii Sevcri, et M. Antonini nepti.s, 
quani ipse postea dux it, nec ei, ut mariti ruoitem lugcret, per- 
niisit. Dion (p. 1354.)” Jo. Gl. 1. c. 

Bassus, Pomponii /Hi us, Prafectus My sue, A. U. C. 070. 
Bio p. 1,328. Tov re MavtXiov, xol\ tov VouAjov, xdl irpocrE ti iVjA- 
7 Tixiov 'Appyvkuvbv, 0 $ aWous re r iv«£, xai tov Rutcov, tov tow Ilop- 
7ru)viou irtxiboc, m rijj g Mutrictg a^av ti uireo-TgetTrjyei, esrsiroxo<tictVTV)xek. 

u Pomponius Bassus , Sub Valeriano Cons. A. U. C. 1010. 
primie senteinia? sub Claudio vitam suam reip. obtulit, cum in- 
spects libris fatalibus, ejus viri morte remedium promitti co- 
gnovisset. Aur. Victor.” Jo. Gl. /. c. 

a Pomponius Bassus , Consul cum Aurelio Fusco, A. U. C. 
3010.” Jo. Jac. Ilofmatmi Lex. Vniv . 

tc Bassus , Consul , Gentiani collega an. U. C. 903. Alius , 
iftmiliani collega an. 1011. Alias, Quintilian! collega an, 1041. 
Alius, Abladii collega an. 1083. Alius, Philippi collega an. 
11(51. Alius, Antiochi collega an. 1184. Xolalerr .” 2S 7 ic. 
Lloyd. Diet. Hist. Cieogr. Poet. “ Item Fusci collega, impe- 
rante Gallieno, ap. Trebell. Pollion. in xxx Tyrannis c. 9., 
* Fusco et Basso Consulibus quum Gallienus vino et popinis 
vacaret. — Ingenuus, qui Pan nomas tunc regebat, u M&siacis 
legionibus lmpcralor dictus eat/ Sed 'Pasco leg. esse moitet 
Salmas. Ita enini et Fasti Siculi , Tou<rxov et Ba<r<rw habent. 
lisdetn Consulibus Cyprianum passum esse, in Adis passionis 
ejus scriptum est, quorum initium in vetustissimis membrauis 
sic legitui : * Tusco et Basso Consulibus, Carthagine, Secreta- 
rio, Paternus Proconsul Cypriano Fpiscopo dixit * etc. Vide 
Salmas, ad 11. A. Scrr” Jo. Jac. Hofmanni Lex. Univ. 

“ Bassus , Martyr sub Decio clavis ferreis confixus, Volaterr .** 
>iic. Lloyd. Diet. Hist. Geogr. Poet „ 

44 Bassus , Iltvreficus, Cerinthi, Ebionis, et Valentini discipulus 
vitam honiinum, otmiiumque renmi perfectioncm collocabat in 
94 literis et 7 astris : addens veram salute m ab Jesu Christo 
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miniroe exspectandam esse. Philastrius de Har.” Jo. Jac. 
llofmanni Lex. Univ. 

“ Bassus, dictus Secutulus a felicitate, Plut. Coriolano” Jo. 

Glandorpii Onorn. Hist . Rom. p. 158. 

" Bassus, Augusli lib. prox. ab cpistplis Gritcis, Imcrr. 
Ant iff. p. 246.” Jo. Glandorp. /. c. 

Jia&sus Hoxatii Cam. 1, 36, 13. 

Neu multi Damalis mcri 

liassum Threicia vine at amy slide. 

4t Basso et Buydano scribit Liban. in Epistt. suis.” Jo. 
Glandorpii Onorn. Hist. Rom. p. 159. Basso inscriptsc sunt 
E pnlola: Lib anil Sophistic mi. £162. 369* (1207. secundum 
Indicem , sed in textu frustra quajsivi,) 1263. et p. 761. 800. 
Biographiam ejus babes in Epist. 175. Andronico nnscripta : 
*A\K* iyw trot itcLga. too Ar,[ioGQevoug Xcc/3wv ti nep) rovrou i Si u\l£ofiat 
Hxggou. Ovrog Tolwv, ’Avtyovixe, itevrjg fiev e<mv, ou 7rovijpoj Se ye. 

05 tog jxevtoi 0o/vi£ cSv, x«i Sia ? tocvtoov ijxcov nova)?, eorijxe vuvl Xoyov 
re xofiifav xai <p«<rxwXiov (Reg. min. $a<rxo\iov) xevbv, oxcog t ov ft ev 
enrol, to 8* Fju.?rX>ja-ai. 2sol 8* upupu) npeirei, rov fiev Ss£o urQca, to Sg, 
ftixgbv ov, epwrX>j<rai. Afeya Si toutw xai to ftixpov’ m ire rovg fiev 
ehrola-ovrag ovx avidtreig, rov 8s Xi ]\[/o/x.evov o’gflaxrsif. *0g lijxg fiev ex 
Jajxacrxou Ttotq efie TTTM^og, Xo'youv E7riQufLi}Tyjg‘ axouoov 8e .diV^uXou 1 
\eyovroc, ex tujv ttovoov rixTerdai aperoig figoroig, vttvov (puycov , xai 
Qeafiotrcov yjS ovag |3Xaj3spa£, vofiiarag re rovg nep) Xoyouf fipcbrag fisQvjg 
rfilovg, xol i raimvov ou8sv, oi tie ahr%pov avayxourdsig ot^gVfpoLTiet jro/Yj- 
ar on, ttqqc to<tou 0* ?xei te^vtjc, cott’ *j8ij xai 7rsgl toSv trow xaXaiv e-j^ei 
ti QQey£otrQou f aruftfiergov fiev foccg ouSev, 2%ei 8* au ti toioutov, o xav 
faamjoti rig. '.dXXa trii xai Jajxacrxw xa/ Iftoi %apiv SiSoo?, xai 
toXu irporepov tco SiSovti Xoyouj 6eu>, xai Koyirdfievog, oti o^ol to' ap- 
^eiv «tto tcov Xoywv, a7roVs//.\[/ov tju.iv tov Uuggov , ft era. fleXriovog fiev 
eaSriTog, lhapciOTepou 8e too TrpocrwxOy. Aai Sia Ta3v.aurwv tw fiev 

f3ot}Qei, Tobg Ss aXXou; ixi iroateiotv irotpotxdksi. Meminit et ejus in 
Epist. 3 23. Maximo inscripta; et in Epist. 605. Chromatio 
inscripta legi possunt haec : hcttrcrog o3toj ijStj yeyovcog irxsp eixotriv 
en), Trevijf fre'vifTOS warpog, ^Xdsv lx 4>0ivixr\g Trap epe xcirdi Xoyeov 
ejrrtutilav. EiScoc Sg ttosiv xod ^gyyoiv ifiovccg exryt retro togovtov , 
ogov eyu ) jttsy eiraiveiv oxv£, <roi S’ Tccoj ou fiixpov S ofei. Trj fiev ov 


1 “ A^cbyli locum frustra auacro. Simile e^t illud Phocylidis: ttcvo; ^ 
lipiTriv ply' of.'xxe*. Attinia his lege ap. Uittersh, ad Opp. K. 1, 54. Gata- 
ker. ad M. Anton. 5, 1.” Wolf. 
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nurpth fuxgov Bfinpo<rQev $$cmj xai to 7$ etWotg <J>olvi£i, xeti pyrcog 
evofjLi<r6r] t vvv re eweAfleiv edsXcuv tyjv Jlat\ui(TTiv^v, ei iratpd erol re op/Ltrj- 

catTO xct) fierce rwv <rwv ypzfifizroov eXfloi net pot rov$ uWovg, o<rov nep 
nag Ofiiv, toctoOtov ej-fsiv yyeiroti navruyou St a (too. Fevov Aiftigv 
otvQpooirco xa» Xeysiv eiSon, xa) $iXeiv xai fxefxvrjoSat yd pirog. 

" Cesellius Bassus, oiigine Ptznus, illuso per somnium Ne» 
rone, dum militibus illius null os auri specus, quos ipsi promise- 
rat, exhibere potest, pudorem et met&m voluntaria morte effu- 
git, Tac. 6. init. {Ann. 16 , 1.)’* Jo. Glandorpii Onom . Hist . 
Rom . p. 218. <€ Cesellius Hassus, Pacnus, mebte turbida, qui 

per 9omnium oblatam speciem ingentium thesaurorum, in agro 
suo absconditoruni, ad speni haud dubiam retraxit ; persuasoque 
Nerone Didonem Phoenissnm ibi abdidisse magnam vim auri 
rudi pondere ; dein effosso agro, et inani reperto, pudorem et 
metum morte voluntaria effugit. Quidam vinctum ac mox 
dimissum tradidere, ademptis bonis, in locum regiae gazae. Tac. 
Ann. 16, 1,2. 3.” Jo. Jac. Hofmanni Lex. JJtiiv . 

Anuius Bassus, Tac. *7 'list. 3, 50. u Ducebat Poppaeus 
Silvanus, consularis : vis consiliorum penes Annium Bassum, 
legionis legatiim : is Silvanum, socordem bello, et dies rerum 
verbis terentem, specie obsequii regebat, ad omniaque, quae 
agenda forent, quieta cum industria aderat.” 

Ceterum vox Bassus est Latina, non e Graeco fonte derivata. 
“ A basis, quo imum notari diximus, est Gallicum has, i. e. 
humilis , ac vulgo in niusica dixere bassum pro imum: quemad- 
modum argumento est, quod ei opponunt a/tum” G. Jo. Voss. 
Ltym . L. L. Omnino vide Eundem in libello de Viliis Ser- 
monis et Variis Glossematis p. 268. Ed. fol. “ Bassus , a 
|3 d<r<rwv, profundior. Glossae L. Gr.: Bassus, notyhg, eyyv\og m 
Isid. Gloss.: Bassus, pinguis, obesus. Glossae L. Gr. : Rus- 
sulas, iratyuff u7roxogta-Ttxu>s. Glossae Gr. L. : netyurrts* Bassili- 
tas." Gesner, Thes. L. L. “ Videtur duci a basis, geminato 
ss: unde quidam bassum interpretantur humilem, depressum, 
quia basis imo loco slat : alii custodem populi, ea ratione, qua 
fia<ri\eits dicitur /3a trig rou Xwo. Alii deuique crassum, pinguem, 
succulentum, quia qui tales sunt, humiliores videntur : unde in 
Glossis vett. exponittir bassus Syyvkog, notyog. Hoc vero magia 
placet.* 1 Forcellin. Lex. tot. Latin. 

ThetfordieCp Oct. 1824. 



ON THE POEMS OF CALPHURNIUS 

AND NEMESIAN. 


Quamvis ingenio non valet, arto valet. — Ovn>. 

It is not from any high idea of the merits of the two writers 
before us, that we have selected them as the subjects of a short 
notice : we ought perhaps rather to say, of the writer before 
us; for the didactic fragment, which is the only undisputed work 
of Nemesian, is scarcely worth mentioning in a poetical point 
of view. The eclogues, however, which are published under 
the name of these authors, independently of their intrinsic beau- 
ties, (for such they certainly possess,) are curious, as the only 
remaining specimen , 1 after Virgil, of the Roman bucolic poetry ; 
and as the book is one which few of our readers are ever likely 
to meet with, we have thought that a short article might not 

improperly be devoted to an accounf of it, accompanied with 

some extracts. 

Little or nothing seems to be know n of the personal history of 
M. Aurelius Nemesianus and T. Calphurnius Siculus, except 
that they florished about the end of the third century, and were 
known to each other, as appears from Calphurnius dedicating 
his eclogues to Nemesian. Nemesian, besides his alleged share 
in the eclogues, is the author of an unfinished poem ou hunting. 
Of this latter little need be said, it is a mere dry recital of 
particulars, unenlivened by the intervention of episode or moral 
sentiment; clothed indeed in language sufficiently elaborate, but 
far inferior in vigor aud poetical expression to the fragment of 
Gratius on the same subject, which it otherwise resembles, it 
is only valuable for such information as it contains on the sub- 
ject of which it treats . 2 The following curious mode of select- 
ing the most promising whelps of a litter, may serve as a speci- 
men : — 

Quin ct flammato ducatur linea longe 

Circuitu, signctque habilem vapor igneus orbem. 


1 We say the only specimen, because, although many of the later 
Roman poets wrote idyls, there are none of them, we believe, on sub- 
jects professedly pastoral. 

1 To a London edition of the Cynegetica of Gratius and Nemesian, 
1099, edited by T. Johnson, is appended the work of Joannes Caius, 
“ De Canibus Britannicis,” which our learned correspondent Mr. Barker 
has justly entitled “ curious.*' 
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Hue omnes catuli, hue indiscreta feratur 
Turba; dabit mater partus ex&men honesti. 

Nam postqnam conclusa videt sua germina flammis, 

Continuo saltu transccndens fervida zonte 
Viucla, rapit rictu primum, portaique cubili ; 

Mox alium, mox deinde alium : sic conscia mater 
Segrcgat egregiam sobolem virtutis arnore. 

Of the eclogues, which are the chief subject of our present 
remarks, the seven former are the uncontented property of Cal- 
phurnius; on the filiation of the four latter the critics are not 
agreed. Those who maintain the claim of Calphuniius allege 
the authority of the oldest editions, and the generality of manu- 
scripts, and the omission of all mention of Nemesian as a buco- 
lic poet among ancient writers, while they speak of his didactic 
performance : those who advocate the claim of Nemesian, 
ground their opinion on certain varieties of diction, and a supe- 
rior mellowness of style which they think they discover in the 
latter eclogues, and which the others explain on the supposition 
of these having been written at a later age than the rest. We 
are disposed to embrace the former opinion (which is that of 
later critics), and to ascribe the whole of these poems to one 
hand, with the exception, perhaps, of the ninth ; the question, 
however, is scarcely worth deciding. 1 

We are aware that, when we assign to these poems a distin- 
guished place among the imitations of the Virgilian eclogue, we 
are not conferring on them any high praise ; for the V irgilian 
eclogue itself is a factitious species of composition, and such 
as an over-refined age always produces, when it copies the 
forms, without retaining the spirit of a simple one ; and bearing 
the same relation to the bucolic of Theocritus, (and still more 
to that of the earlier pastoral poets who must have preceded 
Theocritus,) as the hymns of Callimachus do to those of Homer, 
or the Virgilian, and we may add, without detracting from his 
glory, the Miltouian epic, to the Homeric ; for the greatness of 
Milton, or of his poem, remains unaffected by the addition or 
subtraction of the epithet “ epic; ” * Such kinds of writing are 
not founded in nature; they have no root in the human heart, 


1 The editions which we have consulted are those of Barthius, in which 
these poets are published as a supplement to Gratius, and a neat and 
useful little edition by Beck, Lips, 1803. It is from the latter that our 
quotations are made, 

x In the same manner, the poem of Klopstock might be styled a liymn, 
or that of Camoens a “pilgrimage,” without impugning their real merit : 
what wc call a rose/' &c. 
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or in the feelings of a nation ; they are not the natural exhalation 
of the poetical mind in any one state of manners ; they appeal 
to none but conventional associations, and take no lasting hold 
on the mind. We speak of course not of the works themselves, 
but of the classes to which they nominally belong ; for that 
many of them contain beauties, in some cases of the highest 
order, no one can deny ; but these beauties are superinduced, 
and belong properly to oilier species of composition. It is on 
account of this artificial character that they are sa peculiarly 
liable to biii'l£S(]iie ; for whatever is artificial must be more or 
less affected, and affectation of all sorts is the natural food of 
ridicule. Tin; ’ the odes of Horace, and the eclogues and 
georgics of Virgil, have been frequent and successful subjects 
of parody; but no one ever thought of burlesquing Pindar, 
Theocritus, or Hesiod. But the genius and art of Viggil were 
such as to enable him to impart, even to a false and spurious 
species of composition, an attraction not its own. 

Quale solet sylvis brumali frigo r c viscum 

Fronde virere nova, quod non sua seminat arbos, 

Et croceo fu»tu tereles circiundare truncos. 

To return from our paradoxes to the matter before us. It 
cannot be doubted that Virgil had a number of imitators, both 
in his own age, and in those succeeding ; and if one only of the 
multitude has escaped the general wreck of Latin literature, it is 
not more remarkable than the similar losses which we have suf- 
fered in more important departments. It is probable, however, 
that time has spaied us one of the best of the tribe. It would 

be idle, indeed, to compare Calphnmius with Virgil; yet it is 
not too much to say, that he frequently reminds us of Virgil in 
no unplcasing manner. His poetry is like a faint echo of 
Virgil's ; a reflection of the superior luminary, softened at the 
saine time, aud shorn of its beams. He is deficient in nence, 
(though not always destitute of it,) and sometimes shows a want 
of that delicacy of perception which distinguishes between vul- 
garity and simplicity; but he has sweetness, and in grace and 
polish of manner few of the later Roman poets can compete 
with him ; nor ought the remarkable purity of his diction, when 
compared with his age, to pass unnoticed. He delights in 
those little isolated spots of imagery, on which Virgil loves so 
much to repose; as the u Fortunate senex,” in the first eclogue, 
the “ Quandoquidein in molli,” in the third, the te Sive sub in- 
certas,” and the “ Warn neque me lantum,” in the fifth, and the 
“ Hie ver purpureum/’ in the ninth. An analysis of his eleven 
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eclogues, with some quotations, may not he unacceptable to the 
reader of Latin poetry. 

The first eclogue begins in a very pleasing manner : — 

ORNITUS. 

Nondum solis equos dechnis mitigat testas, 

Quamvis et madidis incumbant prada racemis, 

Et spunient rauco ferventia musta susurro. 

CORYDON.’ 

Cernis ut (ecce) pater quas trad id it, Ornite, vaccas 
Molle sub hirsuta locus explicuere genista? 

Nos quoque vicinis cur non succedimus umbris ? 

Tornda cur solo defendimus ora galero ? 

ORNITUS. 

Hoc potius, frater Corydon, nemus, ista petatnus 
Antra patris Fauni ; graciles ubi pinea deusat 
Sylva comas, rapidoque caput levat obvia Soli; 

Bullantes ubi fagus aquas radice sub ipsa 
Trotcgit, et raims crraniibus iniplicat umbras. 

The two friends discover a miraculous prophetic inscription, 
newly traced by the god Faunus on the bark of the above-men- 
tioned beech, foreshowing the glories of Carus’s reign. Here a 
circumstance occurs which marks the difference of taste between 
a great poet and an ordinary one. Virgil would never have de- 
scended to such low particularities. The “ galero ” above is 
of the same nature : — 

Ornite, fer propius tua lumina : tu potes alto 
Cortice descriptos citius prrcurrcrc versus. 

Nam tibi tonga satis paler internodta targus, 

Frocerumque dedit mater non invida corpus. 

The prophecy is not ill wrought, although some of the parti- 
culars harmonise but ill witli pastoral poetry. 

Nullavcatenati fcralis pumpa senatus 
" Carnificum lassabit opus, nec carccre pleno 
Infclix raros numerabit curia patres. 

Nec vacuos tacitus fasces et inane tribunal 
Accipiet consul : sed legibus omne reductis 
Jus adcrit, moremque fori vultumque priorem 
Reddet, et afflictum melior Deus auferet svura. 

The second is an amaebean eclogue. Of Calphurnius’ suc- 
cess in this line the following may be taken as a specimen. 

IDAS. 

O Bi quis Crocalen deus adferat ! hunc ego terris, 

Hunc ego sideribus solum regnarc fatebor. 
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Dicam namque nemus, dicsmque, u Sub arbore numcn 
Hac crit : ite procul (sacer eat locus) ite profani.” 

ASTACUS. 

Urimur in Crocalen: si quis mea vota deorum 
Audiat, liuic soli, virides qua gerameus undas 
Tons agit, el tremulo percurrit lilia rivo. 

Inter pampincas ponetur faginus ulmos. 

. IDAS. 

Nc rontemne casas et pastoral ia tecta ; 

Rusiicus eat, fatcor, sed non et barbarus Idas. 

Scepe vaporatu mihi cespitd palpitat agnus, 

Sa*pe cadit Testis devota Palilibus agna. 

ASTYLUS. 

Nos qtioquc pomiferi Lari bus consuevinius iiorti 

Mittcrc pnmitias, et fingere liba Priapo, 

Roratitrsquc favos damus et liquentia mclla: 

Nec fore grata minus, quam si caper imbuat aras. 

IDAS. 

Num, prccor, informis videor tibi?*nnm gravis annis? 
Decipiorque miser, quoties mollissima tango 
Ora maim, primique sequoT vestigia tioris 
Ncscms, et gracili digilos lanugine 1'allo ? 

ASTACUS. 

Fontibus in liquidis quoties me conspicor, ipse 
Admit or lolies : etemm sic flore juventa* 

Iiuluimur vuluis, ut in arbore sa*pe notavi 

Ccrca sub tenui lucere Cydonia lana. 

IDAS. 

Carmina poscit amor, nec fistula ccdit amori ; 

Scd fugit ccce dies, revocatque crepuscula Vesper. 

Ilinc tu, Daphni, greges, ilhnc agal Alphesibceu9. 

ASTYLUS. 

Jain resonant frondes, jam cantibus obst repit ar bos, 

I procul, o Doryla, primumquc reclude canalcm, # 

Et sine jamduduin sitientes irriget hortos. 

Vix ea finieranr, senior cum talia Thyrsis: 
u Estc pares, ct ab hoc Concordes vivite: nam vos 
Et decus, et cantus, et amor sociavit et aetas. 

The next is a complaint of unsuccessful love ; 

Me ego sum L>cidas, quo te cantante solebas 
Dicere felieem, cui dulcia saepe dedisti 
Oscula, nec medios dubitasti rumpere cantus, 

Atque inter calamos errautia labra petisti. 

* Ah dolor! et post hoc placuit tibi toirida Mopsi 
Vox, et carmen inops, et acerbic stridor aveme ? 

Tibi saepepalumbes, 

Siepe eiiam leporem, decepta matre, paventem 

VOL. XXXI. Cl.Jl. NO.LXII. 
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Misimus in gremium ; per rae tibi lilia prima 
Contigcrant, primaeque roscc : vixdum bene fiorcm 
Degustabat apis, tu cingebare corunis. 

Anrea sed forsan mendax tibi munera jactat, 

Qui metere occidua ferales nocte lupinos 
Dicilur, et cocto pensare volumine panem : 

Qui sibi tunc fclix, tunc fortimatus habetur, 

Vilia cum subigit manualibus hordea saxis. 

With other arguments equally pastoral and convincing. 

The fourth eclogue is a tribute of praise to the two young 
Caesars, Carinas and Numerian. It is one of the most elabo- 
rate and happy of the whole, and its pastoral propriety is pie- 
served throughout. We would quote from it, did our limits 
allow us. In the fifth an old and experienced swain is intro- 
duced, instructing his son in the care of flocks and herds : the 
precepfs are clothed in good poetical language, but the style is 
rather Georgical than pastoral. The description of spring, after 
Virgil and Lucretius, is an odd mixture of good and bad, and 
shows the hand of a seebnd-rate imitator. 

Vere novo, cum jam tinuire volucres 

Incipient, nidosque reversa lutabit hirundo, 

Protinus hyberno pecus onme inovebis oviii. 

Tunc etenim toms vernanti gramine saltus 
Pullat, et instivas reparabilis inclioat umbras : 

Tunc florent sylva;, viridisque renascitur annus : 

Tunc Venus, et calidi scintillat fervor amoris, 

Lascivumque pecus salientes accipit hircos. 

A better imitation occurs in the sixth, which is a contest of 
song between two rival shepherds : 

Vincere tu quenquam ? vel te certamine quisquam 
Dignetur, qui vix stiliantc«, aride, voces 
Eumpis, et expellis male singultantia verba? 

Again : 

— < .. En, aspicis ilium, 

Candida qui mrdius cubat inter Jiiia, cervum? 

Quamvis linnc Petale mea diligat, accipc victor. 

Scit fraenos, scit ferre jugum, sequiturque vocantem 
Credulus, et mens® non improba porngit ora, 

Aspicis, ut fruticat late caput? utque sub ipsis 
Cornibus et tercti lucent redimicula collo ? 

A^picis, ut niveo frons irretita capistro 
Liuct, e 1 , a dorso qua; totarn circuit alvum, 

Alternat vitreas lateralis cingula bullas ? 

Cornua sutilibus molles ramosa corollis 1 

Tmplicuere rosa», nitiloque monilia torque f 


' Ex lleinsii coaj. 
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Extrema cervice natant ; ubi pend ulus apri 
Dens seder, et nivea dibtinguit pectora luna. 

The seventh is valuable, chiefly for the antiquarian information 
it contains relative to the games of the amphitheatre, which a 
shepherd is represented as witnessing. The eighth (or, according 
to otheis, the first of Nemesian,)is one of those pieces of decent 
imitation which have a narrow escape from being tolerably good. 
It is a lament, in the usuafr style of pastoral condolence, for the 
death of some unknown Meliboeus. We are inclined, with some 
of the critics, to expunge the niuth from the list of Calpur- 
nius’s eclogues at least. It is indelicate, contrary to his wont, 
and not particularly good in style; besides being full of palpable 
imitations of the other poems. It is an amoebean song of two 
lovers. The tenth is an imitation of Virgil’s sixth* to which it 
was preferred by Fontenelle, we suppose as more purely pasto- 
ral ; for there is nothing else which coil id suggest such a prefe- 
rence, although it is written with sufficient elegance. The in- 
fancy of Bacchus is pleasingly described : 

Quin et Silenus parvum veneratus alumnum 
Aut gremio i'ovct, aut resupinus sustinet ulnis, 

Et movet ad risum digito, iiiotuque quietem 
' Allicit, aut tremulis quassat crepitacula palmis. 

Cui deus arridens horrentes pectore setas 
Vellicat, aut digitis aurcs astnngit acutas, 

Applaudilve manu mutilum caput, aut bicve menlum, 

Et siraas tenero collidit pullice nares. 


OBSERVATIONS ON 
Greek Iambic , Trochaic, and Anapaestic* Verse . 


Part 11. — [ Concluded from No, LX1J] 

11. In Trochaic verse the first syllable of the Trochseus, 
as has been already stated, requires to be pronounced with a 
lengthened tone, whether that syllable be naturally short, or 
whether it consist of a short vowel before any of the mutes 
and "liquids. 1 shall here also produce instances of the va- 
riation in the quantity of the same vowel in the same word. 
Thus Eurip. Orest. 7 35. 8*' rivets Koyoos &«£** o-ou TtMiyv^rto 
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varpog. In this example the vowel iota of xawiyvljTqi is long 

w i 

before yv; the alpha of irurpbg is short. In 7 66 of the same 
play the u of irongi is long. Tlurg) Tifmgaov e/iavrov. In 786. 

it is also long. Kai /xs irgbg tu/x/3ov irogsv&ov iretrpog. In 784. 

the omikron of the verb oxvfrsig is long, while it is short in the 
noun oxvog immediately following. Orest. Oux oxvyi<tei$ ; Pyl. 


oxvog yap rolg Qt\oig xuxov /xs yet. In 748. the a of the adjective 
fiuxpog is varied ; *17 Qctvelv $ {JJjv 6 piuQog 8* ou fiaxpbg fiaxgwv Ttkg\. 

- -i - -» ■* -i - -i v i - ” i - w | 


It will be observed that in this line the Poet employs the Tro- 
chueus and Spondams alternately. It is presumable, therefore, 
that the«a of paxgatv should be held to be long. The e of the 
noun rexvov is generally short. Eurip. Ion. 556. Xeulh. ‘O 


noTpLog o'" efcupev, t exvov. *So also 568. in the Hercules Furens, 

" ~ ~ r w i 

86l. it is long. Texv cLiroxTelvourcL irptoTov, The v of $axpu or 

- “I T “ 

Saxpoav is most commonly short : Eurip. Orest. 778. Sxxpuoc 

w WW^ 

yowv yevoir uv. In the Iphigcn. in Aul. 59S. it is long. ’E/xe 5s 

w l ~ “ “I 

<rwvrij£ou<ri vuxreg, rj^pon re 8 uxpuoig. In the Orestes of Eurip. 

- V| - 

791. the penult of oy\og is short. Sfuxpoi (ppovrl^aov o^Xov, In 

“ - -i - W| - 

the Iphigen. in Aul. it is long. Vl rexovea pyTeg, avSpcov oyXov 

v, - v, w, - ~| - “| 

sfoopw ireXug. A similar variation takes place in the qiiantity of 

the first syllable of ttmtAoj as in lambic verse. Thus Eurip. 
Iphigen. in [Taur. v. 1215. Kpoira xputystvrsg % eVAounv. 1 226. 

• w i " •» "I "I 

UsttXov ofipLarctiv 7 rpode<r()oii' 

• 1 - *1 - *1 

It is worthy of remnrk, that the same violation of the ortho- 
graphy of the language is found in Trochaic as in lambic verse, 
and in the same words, in lambic verse the penult of such a 
word as /SovAopisd# is almost always the second syllable of the 
foot : in Trochaic verse, on the contrary, it is generally the 
first. In both instances the modern Editors of the Classics 
have uniformly interposed a sigma to lengthen the foot ; but 
tliis is equally unnecessary in Trochaic as in Iambic verse, be- 
cause the former takes the Jctus on the first syllable of the 
Trochftus, and thereby lengthens the short syllable without the 
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aid of the sigma. Thus Eurip. Orests 724. Olx$u(p)P, wg iv 
jS^a^ei croi. Id. 570. Ou^ opaj ; $vhot<r<r6[ie(<r) da fpovploicrt netv- 
t ayr. Aristoph. Av. 1 102. To7$ xpiroiig eiveiv r * /3ouXo'jxe(<r)da 

w, - w, - w, 

x>j$ v/x»j 5 7T6g*. Id. 1076. BoiAofte(<r)0* ouv vOv avenrsiv. When 

‘ "i - w i - - w i 

the penult has not the ictus, i. e. when it is not the first sellable 
of the foot, the sigma is not inserted. Thus Eurip. Orest. 752. 
IlupyYjpoufjLeQoL. Id. Iphig. Taur. 1240. Evruyeig 8* jjfteij e<ro- 

“ ~l - w i“ - w, . - “I - 

ueQoi, rothhot 8* ov heyovar* ofioog. 
w 1 - -1 - i - w i - 

Although the Attic Poets occasionally lengthened short vowels 
before mutes and liquids in Trochaic verse, yet with the ex- 
ception of those already mentioned, they more frequently pre- 
served the natural quantity of the vowel. They seem to have 
sparingly indulged 111 the license they took in Iambic verse of 
applying the power of the ictus, and* only resorted to it when 
the versification compelled them. Should any modern, there- 
fore, attempt to write Greek Trochaic verse, his safest course 
would be so to arrange the feet that a short vowel before all 
the mutes and liquids, with the exception of fih, yh, yp, yv } 8ft, 
81/, should occupy the second place. It is difficult to account 
bow the Greek Poets came, almost universally, to lengthen a 
short vowel before these mutes and liquids. Porson observes 
in his letter to the late Professor Dalzcl, “ Dawe9 lays down 
a rule, which, if lie had been content with calling it general in- 
stead of universal, is perfectly light, that a syllable is long, in 
which the middle consonants /3, y, 8, and liquids, except p, meet. 
But several passages, as well as the following, contradict this 
rule. Sophocl. Clidip. Tyr. 717. noLihog 8e Photo-rag. Klectr. 
440. ttoktu iv ephao-Ts. These passages may be rcdyced to Dawes’ 
Canon by transposition ; but they will lose all their energy by 
the reduction.” To my ears they lose neither their force nor 
their harmony by transposition. Bhota-roig Se irail6g\ — efihota-rs nct- 
<rw. In the latter we gain by transposition the (riemimeial 
caesura, which always adds to the harmony of the verse. But 
a very few examples from any of ihe Poets oppose the rule, 
and most of these may be remedied by transposition. Sophocl. 
CEdip. Col. 972. * Og our e Phurrug 7rw ysvsSAious 7r argog, may be 

lemedied and improved by the transposition of the adverb ttgu. 
Thus/Og outs Trctt Photo- rotg ysvsOhn u$ 71 otrpog. iEsch. Again. l6.'3.S. 
* "I w "I "I w "l 
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’/ta&fj 8 s yX«<rcr«v t^v hotvrlav ?x s, ?> ma y be reac * rtiforeiv Se rvj? 
•0*4,1 Y ' imvrtuv fan, Those in the choral odes need liardly 
be taken into the account; as in them the Poets allowed them- 
selves greater liberties than in the more common kinds of verse. 

III. Brunck has remarked in a note on line 98 . of tie 
Plutus of Aristophanes above alluded to, where there is a vio- 
lation of Dawes’ first rule, u in Anapaestis major est 
qua saepiys usum fuisse Comicum ilibi ostendemus. lhe 
Anapaestic verses of Aristophanes are subject to the same rules 
as those of the Tragic Poets, and therefore I shall take exam- 
ples from both in illustration of my principle. The e of vexgZv 
is long in v. 1496. of the Phoenissae of Euripides. Urcoftara 

vixguiv T(>i<r<rcbv ?5 17 . In v. 1409. of the Medea it is short. 
tyaxHTui re yegoiv, 0a\J/cu rs vexgoug. In v. 1386, and 1408, ol 
the same Play, the e of t|xvcuv is short : thus, 1386. AX\ot <r 


’Epm; o’Xstms rlxwv. 1408. TUv «voxt«iW, to*»*uuj> In 

. - - - -I - -I ' , 

1392, and 1400, it is long. 1392. Sr vfc? hawy tixvhv. 

1400. MotXotxov YPUTos tyavcoti tsxvcov. In the Electra of So- 
phocles, v. 96. we have the u of "Agw long. *o*wojj a _P*J 


Ijj-eWev. In the Seven against Thebes of iEschylus we find a 

very strong instance of the power of the Ictus in a situation 
which contradicts both Dawes’ and Porson s rules, v. IOjJ. 
Pevo$ coXitrptre Trpeptvodev ovtu)$. The last vowel of oAetrotTE is ne- 
cessarily long before Ihe ** of wp/pfoto. If l right in sup- 
posing that the Ictus falls on lli e first and not the last syllable 
of the Spondanis in this kind of verse, the following line will be 
incorrect : v. 1063 . 'AM* $o/3 ovfiui xairoTpeirofieu, because the o 

of the preposition in composition is made long. before the mute 
and liquid to, when it is the second syllable ol the foot. 1 had 
some doubts whether the conjunction xot) was not always, when 
the first syllable of a foot in Anap*stic verse before a vowel or 
diphthong, contracted with these, as m the common reading m 
this line. The following example from Aristophanes shows 
that it is not always so contracted. Nub. 1007. S^tfiaxos <%w, 

Awp«yp<ruv») f, xot) puXXo/3oXou<nj$. The reading, I 
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apprehend, should therefore be *dAA« t£o/3ouaai xai air or photon, 

- - “i - -i - * -i - - - 

making the foot an Anapaestus instead of,a Sponriartis. I shall 
produce two other examples that oppose the rule 1 have laid 
down: both are from Aristophanes. Equit. 806. K*i yllga Qayiov 

ctvotQstppYiaet, This may be corrected by inserting the article before 
the noun, as is usual in similar expressions : thus, in the Pax of 
thte same Poet, v. 626*. Ot)8s/ olWIwv irep uvdpwv roig xpahotg xur/jr- 
$tov. I would therefore propose to read Ku ) ra yfoga (paycov, 

x. r. A. although I am aware that an Anapaestus does not often 
follow a Dactyie. The other example is from the Nubes, v. 416. 
where the e of ft^re is said by Dawes and Brunck to be length- 
ened by the power of the inceptive p of piywv. Others read 
ftlviTe ys piywv. JI/ijt ouv piywv. Some other particle besides fovjTE 
appears requisite here, as the particle piywv does nof depend 
on the preceding verb xufovtig, which is followed by foyO’ Icr- 
rwg, iirjTe fiaSl^eov, but upon onother verb, viz. To mark 

the transition, therefore, from one state of feeling to another, 
the particle au may be properly introduced ; thus, A/jjt av pi - 
ycov aydsi A lav . — As the Ictus falls on the first of a Spon- 
daeus, the e of the adjective arexvoig is in consequence length- 
ened in v. 908. of the Alcestis of Euripides, though in v. 90S. 
it is short in the same word ; thus, 908. Ou tAtjtov opav f efo* 

-i « - -| - - 

urexvoig. v. 903. ZjjAw 8* ayafiovg utexvw; te figo tcov. Ill v. 1 1 19» 
of the Prometheus V . of iEschylus, the s before xA is long. Bpov - 
Tijg, e\ixsg 8' h\ap,irou(n. 

- -j - - 

The following examples from Aristophanes have been pointed 
out by Dr. Maltby as opposing Dawes' Canon. Nub. 320. 
Koci teirTohoyslv rjfirj tyrs!, xa) irep) xairvov <rTevoXe<ry&w. Aves, 5 79* 

Ku) (rirspP'OXoym ex tcov ay gw to crirepfo auTtbv uvotxatyai. Id . 

59 1 * ’AAA* am Aefei iruvrag xaSapwg auTobg ayk\v[ plot xiy \wv. In 

vqrse 344. of the Nubes, the e of the particle 8 e is lengthened 
before the inceptive p of plvag ; thus, Kouy) yvvuigiv, ftoi Ai y otJ8* 
otiouv. abrat 8e plvag eyounv. And these have nostrils ; in al- 
lusion, as Wieland observes, to the large noses on the masks 
worn by the actors, which, to a spectator near the stage ap- 
peared out of all proportion to a human face, but to those at a 
distance, of a natural size. Several copies and Mss. have avT*i 
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Si yi fims, k. r. X. which is probably die correct reading. The 
Be, however, as being the first syllable, if the foot should be con- 
sidered a Spondaeus, would be lengthened by the Ictus, inde- 
pendent of the inceptive (>. — The u of vyg&v is long in v. 334. 
TolW &p endow trypav JVepeAilv.— On this Porson remarks, 
Praef. ad Hecub. p. Jxiij. “ Licentiani qua ob mutam et li- 
quidam producitur syllaba, rarissime admittunt (Comici), idque 
partial ex necessitate, partim quura alios Poctas vel citant vel 
imitantur. Quum igitur primam syllabam in vypotv producit 
Aristophanes, dithyrambos ridet ; quum Homeri verba usurpat, 
Homerico metro utitur. Nub. 400. Somov elxpw A. Nec du- 
bito quin Nub. 319. Tragicorum aliquem, Euripidem, opinor, 
ob oculos habuerit.” From the examples which have been al- 
ready produced in this dissertation, and from many others that 
might bp pointed out, it will appear evident that Aristophanes 
frequently lengthened a short vowel before mutes and liquids, 
even when he was under no necessity of doing so. In a lan- 
guage so copious as that bf the Greeks, and which admitted of 
transposition to a great extent, the plea of necessity would 
scarcely avail such a Poet as Aristophanes in violating the rules 
of versification. Neither is it very likely that he would trans- 
gress against these rules when he cited the words of another 
Poet; because, if he quoted the whole or any part of an 
Anapaestic line from Euripides, he would find that no more 
license was granted to that Poet, though a Tragedian, in 
moulding Anapaestic verse than to himself. 1 have repeatedly 
vemarked, that Hexameter verse appears to have given origin 
to Anapaestic, and that, therefore, so far as regards the Spondams 
and Dactyle, there is no difference in the application of the 
Ictus to the first syllable of each in both kinds of verse. — lu 
the following example, Aristophanes has lengthened a vowel 
contrary to his usual practice. Nub. 409. 7/ e$v<roiT 

elr e£al<pvt)$ 8iet\axy<rcc<rcc n po$ uvtu), in the Plutus, v. 39- he 

W M 

has the a of Aotxeco short. Ti SJjd* 6 <Po7/3o£ eXaxev lx rm <r re/t- 

w -J 

p* t»v. In v. 382. of the Pax it is also short : My vvv \axy<rys. 

- * 

—So also in the Antigone of Sophocles, 1094. My noo noi au- 
rov 4/eu8of e$ voXiv \ctxetv. And in the Alcestis of Euripides, v. 
3 , 56 . Out £y fgev egui 'poifu npo$ A\$w \ux*h, 

A careful perusal of Aristophanes, and the other Greek Poets, 
would furnish many other examples similar to those already 
quoted, particularly in iambic verse, where greatej license 
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was allowed, clearly proving that none of the professed writers 
on Prosody, nor the Editors of the Attic Poets, had distinct 
conceptions of the structure and harmony of their verse. Hence 
it has notunfrequently happened, that instead of improving the 
Text of the Author, they have vitiated it by the insertion of 
particles and superfluous letters, to support, as they imagined, 
the verse. In correcting the Poems of Homer* this license has 
been carried, by ancient abd modern Grammarians, to an enor- 
mous length, and even the Attic Poets have not altogether escaped 
their sacrilegious hands. Though the rules I have endeavored 
to establish, embrace only a part of the Versification of the 
Greek Poets, and may seem at first sight to account for a few 
anomalies only, yet I imagine they will, when duly considered, 
be found to comprehend some of the fundamental principles of 
Criticism on Poetry both ancient and modern. They»not only 
show in what the harmony of the Versification consists, but be- 
come, to a considerable extent, the safeguards of the language 
itself, by clearing it of all those useless encumbrances of addi- 
tional letters, which deform its beauty and simplicity, and by 
making the practice of the ancients themselves, not the fluc- 
tuating opinions of the moderns, our guides and instructors iu 
examining and imitating their works. Though 1 have drawn 
no inferences but what can be supported Uy numerous exam- 
ples, and therefore conceive my doctrines to be well founded, 
yet I have lived long enough to perceive how slowly new 
opinions, however well established, make their way against au- 
thorities consecrated by time and general respect, and against 
prejudices, the more difficult to be overcome, as they arc some- 
times founded in absurd notions of superiority iu all that pertains 
to Greciau Literature. To the men of practical experience iu 
the education of youth, both in this and in the sister kingdom, 
1 have been chiefly indebted for encouragement and sup- 
port; and while they, unbiassed by partial associations, con- 
tinue to patronise the various attempts 1 have made to elu- 
cidate some obscure and doubtful parts of Grecian Literature, 
and to smooth the way for those engaged iu its pursuit, 1 
shall feel less anxious for the reception of my doctrines among 
other classes of scholars, sensible that if they are well founded, 
they will ultimately make their way in the woild in spite of all 
opposition. From the doubt and uncertainty in which the sub- 
ject of Greek Versification has hitherto been involved, every at- 
tempt at discovering some fixed principles which guided the 
practice of the Poets, may be considered as an important step 
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in the progress, and may be the means of directing others en- 
gaged in the same studies, to more enlarged views and more 
useful results. 


CAMBRIDGE TRIPOJSES, for 1825. 


Nunc etiam manes (haec intentata manebat 
Sors rerum) move! 


Qu/k furit Angliacas passim bacchata per urbes f 

Quae nos prscipitcs improba Erinnys agit ? 

Dementes ! quos usque rapit furiosa cupido, 

Et quodcunque novum quaerit amatque sequi \ 

Pelion Ossae olim temer£ imposuere Gigantes 
Ausi terrigeiife tangere regna .lovis. 

Per coeluin (perhibent) tentavit Diedalus ire 

Consilio audaci primus, et aite mal&. 

Vidimus en ! ipsi nuper, qua scandere nubes 
Arte viri affectent, aethereasque vias : 

Acre, ludibrium ventorum, non bene fortes 

In medio volitant, remigioque carcnt. 

Vi nauta ipse suae confisus et artibus audax 
Desinit ad versos extinmisse Notos. 

Audet, per rerum fines, lustrare remotas 

Naturae sedes, sub propiore polo ; 

Torpet Hyperboreis quit semper terra pruinis 
Ultima, et aeterno stat religata gelu. 

Ecce novis agimur votis penetrare furentes 

Oras Australes, regna, Columbe, tua ; 

Et rate praecipiti nimium properamus adire 
Littora Atlanta?o dissociata mari. 

(Scilicet argenti venas flaventis et auri 
Naturam his dicunt seposuisse locis : 

Auri etenim ingentes peniths latuere fodina*. 

Qua propior medio sol regit orbe diem : 

Proximus argenti locus est ; gelidi inde remoto 
Pigra rigel ferri vena sub axe poll). 

Erg6 telluris latebrse sacrique recessus 
Tentandi penitits : vi facienda via est. 
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Nec montes etenim, nec inhospita tesqua viarum, 
Nec juga, nec scopuli, nec facit undti moram ; 

Nos dulcis species, nos ludit amabilis error, 

Qui temer£ in sacrum fas vetitumque rapit. 

VNundina nummorum fervet, glomerata frequeuti 
QuA solet usque vigil turba coire foro. 

Murmur ubique aures : rumoribus ingruit horror, 

Et jactata omni famine fama venit. . 

Hie exauditae centum linguae, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox : Pluto quA domus arnpla Deo ; 

Judaica hie sacra dum peragit de gente sacerdos, 
Fallendique vias pectore versat, ait : 

“ Ileus! die quid meditatur America, libera nuper ? 
u Mirum tu quid habes dicere ? Quidve novi ? 

(Sic arte instructum simili compellat aniicum :) • 

4€ Quid Bolivar ? Nobis estne fodina ferax ? 

“ An duit auratis crasse foecunda me tall is ? 

“ An mihi lenta, nefas ! venaque torpet iners i” 

Dum vix dura tudes, vix instrumenta, ligones, 
Vixquc ulla ad tantum parta securis opus; 

I mis visceribus terras penithsque repostum 
Aurum animo stultus pascit, inane lucrum : 

Pondera venduntur nutnmUm, tutieque fodinae, 

Qua nonduni fossor rumpere coepit huinum : 

Errantem demens silvis Australibus ursam, 

Pelle baud detract^, sic malesanus emit. 

Sin inimica novos moveat fortuna tumult us, 

Vel subitus rumor sit dubiusque mali ; 

Anxius eu ! pallensque metus considit in omni 
Fronte, ct sedato murmure turba tremit. 

At forsan blandum si fatua susurrat, avari 
Auribus arrectis stant inhiantque lucro. r 

Millibus et chibs superaddita mille talenta ! 

Mille rotundantur, regibus ampla tribus ! 

Horae at momento heu ! vilem rediguutur ad assem 

Tot nummftm cumuli, totaque summa perit. 

O magnus posthac itiimicis risus ! An uni 
Nimiritm rectae res tibi semper erunt ? 

Dixeris at forsan : “ Milii post finita laborum 

u Taedia, ridebit copia larga seni.” 


1 Rum ipsatn, Stock Exchange, quippe antiquis poctis ignutani, nova 

novo poets nota signare liceat. 
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At quid opes senibus cumulate, qui ueque sensus, 
Nec gustum, luxu qui satiandus, habent ? 

Otia qusnam illis, quos vexat dira podagra, 

Improba vel tussis vellicat usque latus ? 

fleu ! nobis nimiftm lethalis America, Marte 
Gens auroque magis perniciosa tuo ! 

Desine fausta novas tentare, Britannia, sedes, 
Artibus et tandem sis studiosa tuis. 

Eat tibi (quod melius) ferrum, tibi ferrea proles, 
Virtus, et sacra religionis amor. 

Est antiqua tibi quercus, quae sola per undas 
Ibit in sequoreis imperiosa viis. 

Neve ruant antiqua Dei venerandaque templa! 

Nil melius mores qu&m coluisse patruni. 

Sic, Dfcus et faveat ! mercede fruaris opima, 

Et propriis opibus, quas tibi tela ferat. 

Hesperiae quamvis cumifiet Peruvia gazas, 

Servitii et sudet mole, gravique jugo : 

At luxu enervat dominos, pcenasque reposcet ; 

Ducet et a damnis vim rediviva novam. 

Libera 11am surget tandem, bene beta Tyranni 
Et sceptra et fasces eripuissc manu. 

Sic merits pereant, veteri quos rapta colono 
Evehit in dominos improba prreda feros ! 

At qui, Musa, ruis nimiitm audax ? Dcsinc paivis 
lnscia res magnas attenuarc modis. 

Est mihi per saltus Academi quasrere verii, 

Abdita quae penitiis dia Mathesis alit. 

Haud equidem iuvideo, quos fortuna aurea curru 
Sublimi iuvectos praecipitique rapit. 

Cami in arundine^ nieditans dum devius erro 

Rip&, duinque fruor nobilitate loci : 

Perque vagor sedes, queis ingenium assidet, et quas 
Artibus insigues incoluere patres. 

Dum meliora sequor, ne dedignetur aluninum, 

Mi Deus at facilis sit Geniusquc loci ! 


Roma domusque subit, desiderkmique locorun), 
Quicquid et amissa restat in urbe mei. 

Omnia cum subeant; vincis tamen omnia conjux, 
Et plus in nostro pectore parte tenes.— 0\ir. 

Cum patrkc fines et dulcia dcscrit arva 
Heu ! nimium cclcri cuucita cymba via, 
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Cum procul apparent vix summa cacumina in undis, > 

Nec species oculo, quae fuit ante, patet ; 

Nil nisi caeruleum quamvis jam conspicit rcquor, 

Pliantasia ah ! proprias turn sibi jactat opes, 

Dissipat ilia ultro fallaci luce tenebras, 

Pncbctque hospitii munera vana sui. 

Turn variae celeri panduntur in ordine form®, 

Quaeque voluptatem mi si a dolore ferunt; 

Tempons anteacti turn multa occurrit imago, 

Blanda juventutis non reditura dies, 

Cum sibi delicus bru ! mens ignara futurns 
Pnesurnpsit toties, iimnemor usque inali, 

(iestiit auratum et vitae depingere cursum, 

Perpetuos risus, perpetuosque sales. 

Necquicquam extremis tcrrarum in partibus errat, 
Diversisquc cxul vertitur usque locis, 

Necquicquam rutilas ostendit Americ^ gnzas, 

Quasque sinu Veneres orbis Euus liabet, 

Vecta retro celeri mens indefessa volatu 
In patriuc sedcs irrcquieta redit. 

Blanditias lYustra faciles niovere puell® 

Per roseos vultus luxuriante coma ; 
u Nil prode&t” iuquit “ lepidos adliibere cachinnos, 
ct Nil prodest dulces instituissc choros, 

“ Non imhi dulce oculi nimios jaculantur amores, 

“ Noil milii qua? vobis gratia blanda placet ; 
u Nempe graves animo subeunt voces Hymena;i, 

“ Ipsaque connubii carmina laude carent.; 

“ Quippe per Hesperios procul hinc meus concita fluctus 
“ In patriam, et sponsai brachia pulchra ruit ; 

“ Rideutisque genae, atque loquentis dulce labella 

“ Fido irretitum pectus amore tenent, 

“ Scilicet irradians oculus, nigrique capilli 
“ Simplicitas ipsa simplicitate placet.” 

At mcmoris bene crebra movent suspiria pectus, 

Et persaepe genas plurima gutta rigat, 

Statque diu tacito vultu, similisque dolenti 
Taedia solliciti plena tirnoris habet, 

Dum secum reputat quae sint data fata relictis, 

Immineant char® quanta pericla domo ; 

Fingit ob amissum luctu tabescere nuptam, 

Atque maritalis foedera rupta tori, 

Fingit opes fracta9, rtiiserosque egisse puellos 
Insomnes noctes, et sine pace dies, 
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Ultoremque patrem multa sibi poscere lingua, 
Imbellesqufe pati qualiacunque mala. 

" Heu ! deserta domus ! pueri heu ! genitore carentes, 
u Quis vobis,” inquit, “quis vice patris erit? 

“ Eriget haud iterum vobis spes credula formam, 

“ Me vivo vixit, me pereunte perit. 

“ Tuque etiam conjux, vitae, dum vita manebat, 

“ Causa eadem quondam, deliciseqiie me a?, 

€< Te loquor absentem, vox ultima prima salutat, 

“ Nox mihi nulla placet te sine, nulla dies. 
ct Te quoque, te tristem sine me perferre la bo rein 
“ Mens nimiuni memoris vix dubitare sinit. 

“ Haud iterum referet tibi lux male fausta quietem ; 

' t€ Nulla voluptatis lux, veniente die. 

“ AmpliUs haud sonitus citharae iugeminabit amores, 

4t Interiit conjux, interiitque melos ; 

11 Lux festiva aderit nuuquam tibi, plena doloris 
li Quveque dies veniens, plena doloris abit.” 

Talia volveuti trepido sub pectore pallent 
Semianimes oculi, semianimesque genre, 

Picturaque animuni, conjux, dum pascit inani, 

Teque dolente dolet, teque furente furit. 

Nec minus his animus curis vigil usque laborat, 

Lumina dum somno clauserit aha quies ; 

Jlicet assuetis charorum occurrere formis 

Festinat propera nota per arva via, 

Lilectaeque iterum sibi conjugis oscula labris 
libs ceu nuuquam diripienda premit. 

Rursus amor solitus solita dulced'ine tangit, 

Quasque prius sensit, debciaeque nova;. 

Feslivas iterum gestit celebrare choreas, 

Dulcisonaetsonitus et bibere aure lyrac ; 

Atque iterum pueri scandentes genua parentis 
Parvula cervici bracliia ut ante da bant. 

Felix ah ! nimium, soinni si rumpere claustra 

Lux matutini deforet ulla poli, 

Nullave delicias sequeretur cura fugatas 
Venturos luctus praeteritosque ferens. 

Ast infelici spes sola, et sola voluptas 
Scilicet exilii post mala tanta manet, 

Si patrias iterum sors ulla revisere sedes. 

Si precibus flecti nescia Parca sinat, 

Una vel haud penitus sit mens oblita sodalis 
(Abrepti quamvis et sine honore diu) 
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Qui sccuin vitae quondam melioribus aunts 
CoiiHortes etnas ‘deliciasque tulit ; 

Scilicet hoc poterit tantos abolere dolores— * 

Ex igua haec merces, at satis ampla, mali. 


NOTICE OF 

PROFESSOR COUSIN'S Edition of the third , 
fourth and fifth books of Proclus on the Parme- 
nides of Plato , 8vo. Paris, 1823. 


Part II. — [ Continued from No. LX /.] 

P. 1C. 1. 4. Proclus continuing the series of his arguments 
to prove that divine forms or ideas, which are the paradigms of 
the sensible word, subsist in the intellect of the Demiurgus, or 
maker of the universe, observes : si h fit} /jlcutviv s£st Tot amot tqov 
yravroov, avayxij St] 7rou xar sxeiva. navroov ogifyiv rrjV ragtv, xai ou- 
tgo? eivai ttocvtcuv axivvfrov otirtov, ai$ uutco too eivat ir<x<riv aQogttyvru 

tijv TafiV xoli ouroog eivoti vavToov axivvpov airtov . The words of 
the last part of this sentence, viz. xai outu>$ eivat icavjmv x. t. A. 
are rightly omitted in the Harl. Ms. : for they are evidently 
superfluous, as being a repetition of what Proclus had previously 
said. P. 13. 1. B. from the bottom ; Proclus having observed 
that the generation of man is not from chance, but from seed, 
adds, that seed possesses Aoyouj, i. e. forms or productive powers 
in capacity, and not in energy ; for, being a body, it is not adapted 
to possess these powers impartibly and in energy. He then 
asks what that is which contains productive powers in energy ; 
because every where a subsistence in energy is the leader of a 
subsistence in capacity ; since the latter, being imperfect, re- 
quires some other thing to bring it to perfection. After this, he 
remarks, tj rij? jttijrpo? pun?, epetg' aun j yap ij xou tovs \oyoug re - 
Aeiotwa, xai faairXaTTOUtra to yiyvop. evov* ou yag wou to Quivopevov 
sidog T]S M T P°$ * om T0 Pp e $°h a V f V(ri S cca-cofistTog ovtret Suva/ug 
xai apyr\ xivyrecog, tog Qctpev. In this extract for xai to ug Xoyovg, 
ike Harl. Ms. has rightly xetrot rovg Koyovg. For then what 
Proclus says will be in English : “You will say it is the nature 
of the mother ; for this perfects and fashions that which is ge- 
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nernted according to productive powers. For it is not the visi- 
bJe form of Jhe mother which makes the infant, but nature , 
which, as we say, is an incorporeal power, and the principle of 
motion. P. 14. 1. 5. from the bottom ; vwg 8e sv raw too toiccq , 
$ura>v otWore a\\a yevrj Qve rat, ywpxs ctvSganrivrjg eirifieteiag ; vj 
BvjKov tug tyj$ o\t]$ <pu<rect3$ \oyou$ e^oua’tjg xai iroirjrixug rovreov ec/rotv - 
t m ev tuvTYi hvotfiEig, xai ti Bsi \eysiv ; ovtco yap avaTge^pvng, Trjv 
ev exettrrcp owtoi^w $u<nv Tre^iXijTrnxtjv ?rwv ev aurep tjaiaiv eupijfl’Ojxev* 
tijv Be ev <reAijvjj r m ev itaoiv eiBc ov‘ exeifov yag rj irouret xvfiepvarat 
yeveoig. xai ev exeivj) roov evuXuv poo's vov Yj e^r\pri^evv\ TrpoeiXvjVTcti fio- 
vag' xai ourco tiia t ccv ofuipwv v oirioafimi njv avoSov, eif av tijv 
ijfo/xev \oivov TYjv Qvcnv too iravTog. In this extract, for owtoj^o), 
which the llarleiun Ms. also had, it is requisite to read oroi^eicp. 
For Proclus, in order to prove the subsistence of paradigmatic 
forms in the intellect of the maker of the universe, shows that 
the productive powers in partial and total natures in the earth, 
in all the elements, in the celestial spheres, and in Nature herself 
consideied as a whole comprehending all other natures, are 
from thence derived. Hence, by adopting this alteration, the 
meaning of Proclus in this place will be obvious, and will be in 
English as follows : “ How does it happen that in the same 
place different genera of plants are produced at different times 
without human care and attention ? Is it not evident that it is 
from Nature considered as a whole, and containing in herself 
the forms and productive powers of all these ? And what occa- 
sion is there to add, that by a recursion of this kind, we shall 
find that the nature in each of the elements has the power of 
containing the animals peculiar to that element ; but the nature 

which is in the moon, comprehends the forms which are in all 
the elements. For all generation is governed from thence ; 
and in her the exempt monad of material natures is antecedently 
contained. Q Hence, by thus making our ascent through the 
spheres,* we shall afterwards arrive at the nature of the universe .” 1 

P. 16. 1. 9. Proclus having observed that the most principal 
cause of effects must necessarily be exempt from its produc- 
tions ; because by how much more the maker is exempt from 
that which is made, by so much more purely and perfectly it 


1 i. e. To total Nature, or that great whole from which all other na- 
tures proceed. For according to the Platonic philosophy, every thing 
originates from a whole or pionad. Thus all natures originate from one 
first nature, all souls from on e first soul, all intellects from on e first in- 
tellect, and all beings from one first being ; and all these monads are con- 
centered and rooted in the monad of monads, the great first cause of all. 
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will make, afterwards adds : xai oKcog, ei a\oyo$ q Qvn$, Set tou 
ayovros etvTrjv. ctWo ouv n errt xctt irgo rvjs $u<rau)$ ayov roug \oyou$, 
ti$ ou$ dei rot ev too xocrpoop iravra tt\v avagrvjcrw e%ew. In this pas- 
sage for ayov tov$ \oyou$ which the Harl. Ms. likewise has, I 
read v/ov roug Xoyou$. The learned Professor found in a Ms. 
which lie denotes by c, put recog a%ov ayov ; but ayov is here evidently 
superfluous. For ei$ ou§ Set tu ev rep xotr/iep, the Harl. Ms. has 
rightly o3 Set t a x. t. A. 4,nd then the whole will be in English : 
“And in short, if nature is irrational, it requires a leader. 
Hence there is something else prior to nature, which contains 
forms, or productive powers, and from which it is necessary 
that every thing m the world should be suspended.” P. 18. 1. 
7. from the bottom : xektQco toivuv ojxo^oyrjfoa xoivov, njv avodsigtv 
eg airioov twenty xai Qutrei TtfucoTspcov. a A A’ eg cov ai aTtodeigeig ; Taw* 
tol b<tti too xafloAotr iracra yap amdeigig ex toutcov. In # this ex- 
tract, the Harleian Ms. does not make aX\* eg cov ai avodeigeis 
interrogative, but rightly separates these words from what fol- 
lows by a comma. For Proclus is here citing a celebrated as- 
sertion of Aristotle in his Posterior Analytics, “ that the things 
of which demonstrations consist are univeisals.” P. 19. 1. 9. 
from the bottom. Proclus in this page inquiring what led So- 
crates to admit th* existence of an ideal essence, observes that 
it must have been the conception of a mail converting himself 
to intellect, separating himself from the composite, [i. e. from 
the irrational life and the body,] surveying the psychical separate- 
ly from the coporeal life, and considering as not at all wonder- 
ful, that the subject [body should be one thing] that which is 
paiticipated and is in the subject as another, and the exempt 

and imparticipable form [i. e. the rational and intellectual 
soul] as different from both these. He then adds, Totaurij 
7 rToiot irept tijv t cov bticov toutcov [novadcov uiroOscrw. This is also the 
reading of the Harl. Ms., but very erroneously. For it is 
necessary to make the words an interrogative sentence, and to 
read $ woflev ij ToiauTt^ irroia wepi tijj/ tcov Qshov toutcov fiovadcov utto- 
$s<tw ; i. e. “ Or whence arises such an astonishment about tbe 
hypothesis of these divine monads?” In p. 22. 1. 11. Proclus 
continuing his demonstration of the existence of ideas in the in- 
tellect of the Demiurgus, observes that it is necessary he should 
know himself to be the cause of all things, or that being igno- 
rant of this, he should also be ignorant of his own nature. Af- 
ter this he adds : si 8e oidev oti x«t ouenav son row tea vro$ amov , 
oide xai ou amov ■ to yap copurfoevov etdos Qarspov oidev eg avayx igj. 
In this' extract, for to yag copicrptevov etdog Qaregov x. t. A. the 
Harl. Ms. has rightly to yoop copier posvtos eidcog iarepov xai tare- 
VOL. XXXI. Cl. JL NO. LX LI. S 
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pov x. r. A. And then what Proclus says will be in English ; 
“ But if he knows that he is essentially the cause of the universe, 
he also knows that of which be is the cause : for that which 
definitely knows one of these, must from necessity likewise defi- 
nitely know the other.” Immediately after he observes : oiBev a pa 
xai o 3 eoriv amov uigierfievoog. oiSev ouv xai to wav, xai iravra. eg oov to 
wav, oov sot* xai amov. xai ej tovto, ijtoi ei$ tctvro apex, j 3 Asxov xai 
•auro yivoocrxov oi8c t* fier auro, Aoyoi$, apa xai eiWiv auAoif oi&c 
tous xo<T[iixou$ \oyov$ t xai ra ci&») ef oov to wav, xai eo-tiv cv aura) to 
wav 005 cv aiTia yuipis tij$ uXy]$. In this passage, tor oi$e ra juoeT* 

auTO Aoyoig x. t. A., which is also the reading of the Harl. 
Ms., it is necessary to read, oi$e Ta fit t auro, tj eig ret ego), (subin- 
tel. Aewov) oirep a&uvarov. A oyoig aga x. t. A. And then this ex- 
tract will be in English : ** He knows therefore definitely that 
of which he is the cause. Hence, he likwise knows the universe 
and every thing of which the universe consists, and of which he 
is the cause. But if this be the case, he either knows things 
posterior to himself, by looking into, and knowing himself, or 
by looking to things eiternal to himself, which is impossible . 
By immaterial productive powers and forms therefore, he knows 
the mundane productive principles, and the forms of which the 
universe consists, and the universe subsists in him as in the 
cause of it, separate from matter.” P. 26. I. 7. from the bot- 
tom : atiTO (iev yap to auTOxivtjTOV xai to afSiov toi$ eiBeaiv 

ovx aAAa^oflsv TrapsoTiv, onto toov irpooToov sidcov. Here for atiro- 
xmjTov, which the Harl. Ms. also has, it is requisite to read 
axivijTov. For sensible natures partake of the immoveable and 
the perpetual from the first forms. And the first forms are 
those which subsist at the extremity of the intelligible order, 
which is characterised by the eternal, and the immutable . 
P. 28 . 1. 9 * from the bottom : 8si yug ra Bsuregu itavTa toov irpo 
avruiv fie re^eiv, xai outcuj exaerreov uvohavsiv co$ exatrju Txgswg 
eiAtjx^J. tovto'B g eoriv oliSsv, aAA* xar clot a; tu$ toov isoov irpoo$ou$. 
In this extract the Ilarl. Ms. for aAA* >7 has erroneously aAAij, 
but the true reading is aAAo $. For Proclus says, “ It is neces- 
sary that all secondary natures should participate of the beings 
prior to them, and thus enjoy the benefits proceeding from each 
of these, conformably to the order in w hich each secondary 
nature ranks. But this is nothing else than a participation con- 
formable to the progressions of the Gods themselves/’ P. 31 . 
1 . 4 . mi yovv xai 0 Bt)fuoupyixo$ vovs /uixro; eanv, v/oov ev sauTeo 
negetg xai aweigov, Tai/Ty av AsyoiTO xai ev xai vrAi)do$’ to yap cv to 
ovriuiBeg, wepag tern' to 89 ^arAi rfio$ to ovtriu&ei to cv tqvtoo aimgcv 
fxii xai toov awfioLToov to ei?o; pupwrov otti, xai to «v to oun ooBtg to 
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iv rovTotg trepag' to Si fteptcrrov to aicetpov, in that part of this 
extract, to §tSog psgttrTov s<m, the word pcepto-Tov is added by the 
learned Professor, but erroneously, and is omitted in the Harl. 
Ms. Omitting therefore ftspierov, and adding a comma after 
to ev Tourots, the meaning of Proclus will be evident, and will 
be in English as follows : “ Since therefore the Demiurgic 
intellect is mingled, containing in itself bound and infinity , 1 on 
this account it may be said to be one and multitude. For its 
essential one is bound, but the essential multitude in it is infi- 
nite ; since also the form of bodies, and the essential one io 
them, is bound ; but that which is partible in them is the infi- 
nite.” 

P. 31. 1. 14. Proclus having observed that bound and infinity 
are primarily in intelligibSes, adds, qvtcd to ev xat n o\Ka ev t otg 
voyrotg xat voepoig ev Tap exet apt9fx,cp •jrgcoToog, cog rj Seurjpa Stdafcet 
TravTMg rjj flag VTroQso-tg. to fiev i rsgug ov xat agtGfiov, to Se xat apiQpcog 
tov Trsparog xat to v otiretgov, xat ev tm ?tA»]9ei opoup. svov xat ev too 
<rwe%ei, xat nepHXTixaoTepov ovtcov tov eiAg xai tcov ttoXAojv tolvtol yap 
tv aptSfjLop j u.ovov. Here, for negtexTixcoTepov ovtcov, which is also in 
the Harl. Ms., it is necessary to read ’7cegiEXTixu>Tepov ov ; for 
then this extract w ill be in English : “ Thus also the one and the 
many are in the intelligible and at the same time intellectual 
order,* in the number which there first subsists, as we are in- 
formed in the second hypothesis [of the Parmenides] : the 
former [i. e. the one] being bound, and pertaining to number, 
but the latter [i. e. the many] being number, and pertaining 
both to bound and infinity, and being surveyed in multitude and 
the continuous, and containing in itself the one and the many : 
for these subsist in number alone.” P. S2. 1. 9- from the bot- 
tom, Piod us speaking of soul says : Sioti yag ev atcovt pcovov Tag 
voTitrets tSpvpcevxg ovx e\a%ev, e^tsrat 8s tijv aQpoav evspystav tov vov 
iregthufistv opsyopcsvrj ty}$ sv uvtco tsAsiot>jtO£, xat tov evog exstvOv xat 
*it\ov T>jf voijrectfj ei&oug, irsptist t e avrov xou 7rspt^ogsvet xvxXcp, xat 
Tatg ftsra/3a<rs<n tcim eirtfio\oov Statpei to pcepnrTOv tow etScov, xuQogcora 
fuev to avToxa\ov x,ooptg, xaQopaxru Ss to avrolixatov, xa$opco<ra Se 
xat exaorov tcov aX\cov } xat xa&* ev iruvra, xat ov% op.ov Trotvra voou- 
<ra. Here, for Stxipst to pcsgnrrov tcov etScov , which is also in the 
Harl. Ms., it is necessary to read Statpei to apcspiorov x. t. A. 


1 See the Philebus of Plato, who there asserts and cites Philolaus 
as a sufficient authority for his assertion, that God, or the first cause, 
mingled all things fiom bound and mfiiniy. 

1 This order subsist* immediately after the intelligible triad. See my 
collection of the Chaldean Oracles in Nos. XXXI, XXXII, XXXIll of 
the Classical Journal. 
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For soul, according to Plato in the Timaeus, is a medium be* 
tween an impartible essence, (i. e. intellect,) and an essence di- 
visible about bodies (i. e. the corporeal life). With this emen- 
dation therefore, what Proclus says will be as follows : “ For 
because soul is not allotted intellectual perceptions alone esta- 
blished in eternity, but desires to comprehend the at-once-col- 
lected energy of intellect, aspiring after the perfection which 
intellect contains, and after the one and simple form of its in- 
tellection, she runs round it, circularly [as it were] dances about 
it, and by the transitions of her intuitions divides the imparti - 
bility of forms, surveying indeed the beautiful itself, the just 
itself, and each of the other forms separately, and intellectually 
perceiving all things according to one [i. e. one at a time], and 
not all things at once.” P. 34. 1. 1. cog yag o ev irpoQopa A oyog 
to ev xa\ qir\ovv vow* fiepifa, xai SiefoSs vei Kara y^povov rug ijvcsfte- 
votg too voo vovjosig. This likewise is the reading of this passage 
in the Harl. Ms.; but something is evidently wanting. It ap- 
pears to me therefore, that after cog yap o ev nr gofopa A oyog, it 
is requisite to add, tov svSov A oyov 8/zipet, ovtcoc o ev Siavoia A oyog 
x. t. A. And then what 1 conceive to be the meaning of Pro- 
clus, will be in English : “ For as external speech divides that 
which is internal, thus also the dianoetic 1 energy distributes the 
one and simple conception of intellect, and proceeds about its 
united intellections discursively and temporally.” 

P- 34. I. 7. from the bottom : x«AA og yap <pt jenv o ev <Pailptp 
SuixpaTyg, TauTYjV ecry^s pLOipav expavsc-Tarov eivai xai Egafri/xcoraTov , 
Sixaiocruvijg Ss Qeyyog ovS=v eivat ev rotg tvjSs OfjLOiooponrr to Se ayuQov 
•nacvTct reXetouv xoltol tjjv iSiav exaerroov ouixiav. xara p.ev yap tjjv 
CDflflETpiaV TTfjV TOD SlSoUJ 7 TpOg TJJV u\r,V' (TVflflSTplU (lev EVTW OTTOTaV 
XgfltTJJ TO XpSITTOV TJ) <pVTEl TOV y^SCpOVOg' XOCTflt T£*UTJJV OUV T1JV (TUffc- 

ftsrpiav, to xaAov sva<rrpairrsi Totg o’co/u.xo'i* In this passage, after 
7rpog tjjv i/Aijv, it appears to me to be necessary to add to xaAov 
ex\a(nrsi, and v yag 1 conceive is wanting after (TUfifisTgioc (iev. 
And then the whole will be in English : “ For Socrates in the 
Ph&drus says, that beauty has the allotment of being most mani- 
fest and most lovely ; but that justice is not accompanied by 
any splendour in the resemblances of it which are here. And 
the good perfects all things according to the peculiar essence of 
each. For according to the symmctiical union of form with 

matter, beauty shines forth to the view ; since symmetry then 


1 For A»yoia f according to the Platonic philosophy, is $**£o£<x»j tow xoyov 
ntpput y the discursive energy of reason. 
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exists when that which is naturally more excellent has domi- 
nion over that which is inferior in excellence. • According to 

this symmetry therefbre, beauty is resplendent in bodies.” 

P. 39- 1. 6. xai ov flawjxao’TOV tcov [asv xoivorspcov tjju-aj rag i8ioTvprag 
Xeyeiv, tcov 8s ftepixcoTsgcov firj etpxirretrQai rang svi^oKaig- sm yag rag 
aTOfjLQug xai ratg t8iug wavTcov 8ia$opug % copsiv , xpstrrov eotiv rj xara 
avipOOTTElOV VOW . TO Be nUVTYI Yj El n 7T\SKTT0V SiaTElVOVTCOV, flCtWOV Y)fltv 
6ecopt}<roa 8 vvutov. Here 4‘or to 8s iravryj x. t. X., which the 
Harl. Ms. also has, it appears to me to be requisite to read 
tcov 8s iravTjj x. t. X. For what Proclus says is this: “ That it is 
not wonderful uk should he able to speak of the peculiarities of 
things that arc more common , but should be incapable of ap- 
prehending such as are more partial. For to proceed to the 
indivisible and proper differences of all things, exceeds the abili- 
ty of the human intellect ; bitt we are more able to survey the 
differences of things which aic universally or very widely ex- 
tended.” P. 39. I. 9. from the bottom : xai yag actottov yv, euQug 
fiETa. Tag fruyxzTaQ'osig, evsyxstv Tag ai fopairsig, [xai ovdaficog av 8pog 

ETCKTTCLTIXQV. 7 TpiV 0 UV aTTO^tJO'El 7TSgi TIVCOv] 7TgcOTOV TTSpi TOOTCOV XTtOpSW 
Xeyei tcov vwv uvtcq TSTaypuevcov. In this extract, the words within 
the brackets are erroneously omitted in the Harl. Ms., and 
for ettuttutixov, which is one of the omitted words, I conceive it 
necessary to read e7riTT»jjxovixou. But for the last w ord TcTayjx?- 
vcov, the Harl. Ms. has TrpoTeTayfjt.svcov , which is also the reading 
of the Ms. denoted by the Professor by the letters c. d. The 
true reading, however, appears to me to be ngocnsTaytLsvcov. P. 
40 . 1 . Q. ogag oov itaXiv on xai rsKsa xai cruyxaTaQetrig, xai ij ewiTa- 
eng, xai vj avoyvcotyig t ov ZwxguTQug evKoyog, Here for eirnatng the 

Harl. Ms. has rightly Evicnacrig. P. 40. 1. 9» from the bottom, 

xai yag sv tjj Siavoia too ttoXitixou itavra e<ttiv svvoYjfiaTixcog , o orpa- 
TTjyog, 0 gvjTcop , o TU%iupxo$, o 8y)fj.og. Here, for o 8ijju,og, the Hurl. Ms. 
has rightly o Sijjxioc, as is evident from what immediately follows, 
xai tcov Evvorj/xaTcov Ttpog aXXqX a puxpa Tig son huQopa' iravTa yap 
eern £eoTixa xai o/aou o-uvu^sonjxoTa sv tjj too ttoXitixou 8iavoix , aXX’ 
e^co TrXeio-Tij 8iafopa tTTpacTViyov xai Sijjuwou* xai yag ev8ov ra ei8 rj piovov 

rpfy xai to oiov v7roxsi[isvov pspHTTov ov. But for pepivToVy in the 
concluding part of this extract, which is also the reading of the 
Harl. Ms., it is requisite to substitute apspiirTov ; and then 
the whole of what Proclus says will be in English as follows : 
" For in the ratiocinative part of the politician all things exist 
in a conceplive manner, the general, the rhetorician, the centu- 
rion, and the plebeian , and the difference of the conceptions 
with respect to each other is but small ; for all of them are 
vital, and co-exist simultaneously in the reasoning power of the 
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politician. Externally, however, there is the greatest difference 
between the general and the plebeian ; for within [that is, in 
the mind of the politician] these were forms only, and that 
which is as it were their subject [i. e. 81 avoia] is impartible.” 
Proclus adds, immediately after: ovrcog a pot xcti ev too Qsicp voo 
voivtoov voyrcjov opoo^povoov ovtoov, ev too xoapocp 7retu.irohki) r i$ ootttou 
8 *a$oga QvrjTttiv ir pog aSavara, xai a^v^wv npog xa» ctkoyoov 

vpog koyixet, wavroov exst xat otioovioov ovtqv xai t^oovroov xai voouvtcov. 
But here, for opoo^govoov, w hich is also the reading of the Harl. 
Ms., it is requisite to substitute opooftpocov. For according to the 
Platonic philosophy all things subsist in a divine intellect eter- 
nally, vitally, and intellectually, and not contemporaneously , since 
time pertains to soul and not to intellect. It is usually there- 
foie said by Platonic writers, that every thing which subsists in 
intellect is «j u.0^0005, because everything intellectual is character- 
ised by sameness. 

P. 42 . 1. 10. Proclus in the investigation of what things 
there are ideas, and of what there are not, inquires si xai toov 

fJLOpiCOV , 010 V O^akfLOU XCU SfltXTuXoU XOLl TGUV TOIOUT'JOV' £1 XCU OtUTCOV TCOV 

rs^vaov' ei xcti Twv xaxoov t eksuraiov. In this extract, after toov toiqu- 
toov, the Harl. Ms. has rightly, et xcti toov cri>ju./3=/3ij xotcov, xounoog 
l xev, jrcog 8 * ou* ei xai toov rexyoKTT m : for without this addition the 
inquiry would be incomplete. The whole of the passage there- 
fore thus amended will be in Knglish : <f Whether theie are 
ideas of parts, such as the eye, the finger, and the like : if of 
accidents, and these so ns to subsist in one respect indeed, but 
not in another : whether there are ideas of things artificial, and 
of the arts themselves : and in the last place, whether there 
are ideas of things that are evil.” P. 43. 1. 7. xai yap akkoog 
fjLspiTTdog £<tt* watra »j vospo, $u<ng. In tills passage, for [josgia-Tco $ , 
the Professor found in a Ms. denoted by c, pospurroc ; but the 
Hail. Ms. lias rightly apoepurrog : for every intellectual nature 
is according t b Plato and ail his followers impartible. Proclus 
afterwards adds, xai »j npooloc auTijg 5 tot toivtot ijtoj ysyovev • oQsv 
xstt avextpoiTriToL rot SsuTepot toov irpooroov eern, xcu rctUTct peep 1x005 a to 

okov fiegiKoog. Here, for the last word poepixwg, the Harl. Ms. 
has very properly okixoog ; for then what Proclus says will be 
in English : “ And the progression of it (i. e. of an intellectual 
nature) is effected through sameness ; whence also secondary 
intellects subsist in unproceeding union with such as are pri- 
mary, and the former are partially what the whole intellectual 
essence is totally .” P. 44. I. 9 * xat si ev rep ovn /xij £cui} povov 
httiv, a >g ft}<rtv 0 ev <Piky/3cp Xaixparyg, akka xai ^J/v^fjv amav uttoti - 
t&iou vapaieiyfieiTixrjV tov rpotklovrog airo vou vkr\tovg ruiv 
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xai njv rafif auraiy Xai to. api&f utv maun; rrgoti \ti$uiar. Here 
immediately after aAAa xa», the Marl. Ms. righ|)y adds 
dei titjirov TYjv east. So that the whole of the passage will be in 
English : “ And if not life alone exists in being, as Socrates says 
in the Philebus, but likewise soul, it is undoubtedly necessary 
to admit that the soul which is there [i. e. which is in truly- 
existing being,] is also the paradigmatic cause of the multitude 
of souls which proceed from intellect, this cause antecedently 
and according to transcendent union, comprehending in itself 
the order and number of souls.” 

T. 


PUERILIA. 

No. IV. — [Continued /royi No. XLIX»] 


nova proles 

Artiibus iufirmis teneras lasciva per herbas 

Ludit. Lucret. i. 960. 


1 . — Isaiah xiv. 

(i A rt. thou also become weak as we ? art thou become like 
unto us V 


* H <ri) yap rot vvv Tce\eig 

r,[uv opoiog ; ij ere y , cos crQevoug 

yfispve flavar og ; ftoumfc tie croi yKuxii; 
Qdoyyog fill S>jxe, xh *o\{>x(>v<ros ; 

Itreg tie c rot xoctcoQev ecTTpcovrui Ae^of, 
ittss ti* a vcoSev ; olov up * ovpavov 

ireirTcoxas, w QaeaQop’, ymv yevog; 
olov vpoxeicrui vitotiiog, dg Aawv rl itglv 
io-xwv awijfo’TOKraf ev tie xaptilu 
ToictvT efiahXtg' ovy\ 7rctv<re<rQui nore, 

•n p»v av tqv urrepuiTrov efifirjvai itoti ) 
xoxAqv, t rwgcov ts twv Sboxticttcov iregot 
yrjpeos dtAuwov lyxarao-Tijo'ai 


1 For we are informed by Proclus in ParmenFd. that >wc signifies 
iwnwc virtf/&9*>i, a transcendency of union . 
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xopvfctig r ev axpalg, evSa. 8ij va\ yyuqtg 
fioixdcp cou xgxAijrai, r eppovcov apxrov irt\atg, 
axtjirTpoHrt Travel xot<nv 9 dbg Beov , xpctreh. 
oja tog 8* epslnsi, xcti xa0eAxuo*0eig j 8/ot 
xarei 7rpog aSujv* sv0a §>j <re vegrepot 
8 efovr* eiroixov* vuxvoi 8* o$daA/*o7<ri' c re 
ofu (rxoTrouvref, rotov jj(rou<rtv Aoyov 
^j5» ouTog etrnv, og x«0 uir?ia>y wots 
yijv TrvQfJLEvwv B&Tp&tys, fiavtXeug t otno 
eretrev t*jv re TrafAVOurotv j$6vol 

Sijwv e$ups, xcti xotTerxcnJ/Ev %d\etg' 

TOUg T OLlxfJt'U\WT*S 0U7T0T 6% OtVV)\lcOV 
fA vare decpLcov ; cb xuxkttu 8>j <r<f>a\e)g 
pgOTwv airavToov’ xai yag afx<p’ aAAoicri j u,ev 
edvseov avafiv e ux\ev)g e^ei t a<pog, 
h dig SdfjLOtg 8* exatTTOg derroxetrat irgdfAoov' 

<rif 8* sx ts irar e^cwv xal Toe$ijg eppi/xp,evog, 
axAauarog, axTzpi&Tog exxst<roti , Sjxtjv 
a^ag, 9r?Tgiyo7g xai xu<ny fispXrjfisvog. 
hr si ye Tijv <njv efs xelvaxrag yfidva. 

\awv 9 TToXlrag 8* efo8oic cnru)\E<ruc. 

tgi'cov yag av&gaiv outtot euxAseg yevog. 
flavaTOug 8s Texvoig xai 'Qovocg i rog<rvvTsov, 
epyuiv sxclti TratTgog, dbg 8>j /jljj TraAiv 
0aAA»cn, p cjj8s TroAetnv e[j.7rKy<rcti<ri y»jv. 

* ft # # # # 


2. — Jo// xxviii. 1 — lt>. 28. 

“ Surely there is a vein for the silver ” Sfc. 

Est auri locus, est ignava nocte reposta 
Pallenlis vena argenti ; defossaque fcrruni 

Dat tell us 4 , vastaque lapis fornacc liquescens 
Occultos chatybes et non sua munera reddit. 
lJle doiniim tcnebrarum, atque a trie limina noctis 
Dispirit: ille oculis terra'i daedala dona 
Pervidet, et quodcunque suo mirabile in orbe est. 
Abstrusas exploiat opes, gemmantiaque antra. 
Quae nox condit iners, atraeque simillima nioiti. 
M utatur, cursuque ,procul declive priori 
Vertit iter iltrvius; valles arescere sentit 
Pastor, et oblito siccum pede transilit alveum. 
Frugibus exundat tellus, incussaque auiicam 

Suppeditat scintillam hyemi ; latet intus opima 
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Siipphiris humus, atque aureo loca pulvere honesta. 
list via, quam nec aves pictie, nec vultur at* alta 

Nube videt, non pasta subit cum prole leaena; 

Illi nota tamen. Dextra saxa ille potenti 
Concutit, atque ima monies radice revellit. 

* * * * * # * 

Ast ubi Doctrinze locus est ? ubi sancta renident 
Atria, vel quam casta beat Sapientia sedem ? 

Illius nemo pretium docct ; optimus illani 
Terras orbis se ferre ncgat, barathrumque profundum, 
Spelunczeque maris; non iliam argcnteus ardor, 

Nec TarUoSiaci gravia zequavere metalli 
Munera; non illam digna mercede meretur 
Tulviis onyx, non aitherio sapphira colore. 

Te, Genitor, mirantem aiiitno et tua jura tuenlety 
Alma beat Doctrina viruni ; culpaeque timorem 
Accolit, intactosque ornat Sapientia mores. 


3 . — Peruvianus ab Hispanis in servitulcm conjectus. 
Ut mihi servili cumulantur membra catena, 
Expulcrunl flavam septima lustra comam : 

At neque, rugosa luctus minueutc senecta, 

Tenipora sollicito candidiora iluunt ; 

Nec minus setherios oculus desiderat orbes, 

Nec patria didici posse carere mea : 

Cum vita vitae crescunt fastidia; quotque 
Accedunt anni, pondera adesse reor. 

Hei mihi ! cur unquam super zequora tristia puppis 
Applicuit nostris impia vela vadis r 
O utinam, fortes leto comitatus alumnos, 

Qui bene pro patria cum patriaque jacent^ 
Spiritus assuetas cxisset liber in auras. 

Ad proavi rediens debita regna Dei ! 

Quacunque aspicio, nebularum horrentia amictu 

Antra jacent, nullis pervia luminibus. 

Officiosa micant solum, densasque per umbras 
Apparent medio sidera moesta die. 2 
Nequicquam tacitis irrorant nubila guttis ; 
Nequicquam flava messe renidet ager 


1 Ov. Ep. Bris. 

2 This phenomenon is said to be visible in mines. 
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Sive rubet caelum, seu mitlc coloribus nrdet. 

Non yarium video, non ego luce rube ns. 

Ergo nec patrias cedam moriturus in umbras, 

Nec cernam antique saxea tecta casse? 

Nec mihi consuetum praebebunt fl urn in a murmur, 
Nec mihi ferventes leniet aura genas? 

Fessaque perpetuo languebunt brachia motu, 

Spirabitque ferus semper in c»ra vapor ? 

Tuque o, vitali terram qui numine lustras, 
Tutamen gentis principiunique meae; 

Non te surgentem video, non lumine puro 

Splendentem, sparsa non mihi nube nites : 

Non ego pulchra tuae cerno vestigia flamime. 

Cum petis occidui marmora vasta freti. 

Mj*gne pater, miserere mei, miserere tuoruni ; 
Eripe me vinclis tempus in omne meis. 

Annuit ipse I)eus, tnrdique morantia fati 

Fila secat : taciturn pectora frigus obit. 

Ecce pioctil sacra? vibrantur in aere dammar; 
Agnosco magni mitia signa Dei. 

Salve, optata dies ; grati salvete tremores, 

Morsque, meatn qua; nunc claudis arnica viam ; 

Libertasque redux salve; inihi regia solis 
Jam sacras apent, te comitante, fores. 

Jamque vale, luctusque gravis, saevaeque catenae, 
Et gens in luclus ofliciosa meos ; 

Et tu, non ultra stevi mihi causa doloiis, 

Quam fugio, longuui, vita maligna, vale. 


* 4 . 

Eabitur, ex imoque poll nos respicit orbe, 

Seu\ellet nobis Phoebus adesse comes. 

Solve animos rerum nexu, jucunde senator, 

Et te da plenis, /Emiliane, jocis. 

Tiiquoque, si possis dulcem, Cate, linquere Musani, 
Quae conjux, aut est fida puella tibi; 

Carmine ais nuper Gallos fudisse sonoro : 

Arma niero victor dux celebrare solet. 

Euclid® nebulas et jurgia pone sopborum, 

Et te, qualis eras, Postume, redde tuis. 

Et tu stipatos animo mitte, Attice, libros, 
Burmannosque graves, Elzevirique domum ; 
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Et quid Blomfeldus volvat, criticique Sicambri: 

An nescis criticae vina placere gregi ? # 

At tu majori studio es revocandus, Ofelle: 

Haud te (ni fallor) cura aliena movet; 

Sed luctus proprios, sed non medicabile vulnus, 
Aversae nicntem sed gemis Ilermiones, 

Accipe, quae possum, solatia : non tibi festa 
Infestare ferus tempora debet amor. 

Haud Ioquor ignotum ; sensi, fateorque dolere : 

At non me sociis arcuit iile meis. 

Vive igitu-, duraque, comes : duravit Ulysses ; 

Ni facid, patrios hand rediisset agros. 

Quid si (quod bona Parca vetet) moreretur amata ? 

Quid si rivali se daret ilia tuo ? 

At neque tu incassos moerebis longius ignes ; - # 

Prospera sic spondent oinina, Dique boni. 

Ipse ego (|crede mihi) vidi, cum saepe mo rata 

Constitit in tecto tarda columrba tuo. 

Herniione vultu, quo non tibi charior ullus. 

Post longarn prasens annuet ipsa moram. 

Spe valcas; alque hoc pariter do vatc' canamip, 
Dum locus cxardet, dum niicat igne merum : 

“ Uni dum mens pura viro est, duin foeinina servat 
Una fidem, Divo* hsec ego dona peto; 

Ut foveat juvenem sol indetessus atnoris, 

Lunaque amicitia) lustret arnica senem.” 


o . — Scribleri C/ypcus . 

Veuit magna dies; uato jamque addere nomen, 
Scriblere, et veterum studiis sacrare parabas. 

Martini altisonum elegit cognomen, eo quod 
Mille ilium critici et celebres sine fine poiittb 
Gcssissent, Franca? gentis decus, atquc Batava?. 
Protiuus arcessit socios, doctumque suorum 
Concilium : veniunt lecli longo ordine patres, 

Quos aut commentum, aut gravis insigniverat index. 
Heinsiadae vencre duo, quos misit in Angla9 
Heinsius ipse oras ; veuit Rutgersius heios, 
Taubmannusque sagax, Teutoque, acerque Panurgus, 
Martini comites; Popique e dente cruentus 


' T. Moore. 
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Bcntleius, satiras referens in vulnere acutas 
IJicet augustam sociis venientibus aulam 
Ipse apent, proavis confertam et imagine niulta; 
Scriverios nempe antiquo referebat ab ortu 
Majores senior, claramque ab origine gentem. 
Consedere duces : turn sic Cornelius infit. 

“ Dicitur in scuto primum carpsisse scporem 
Alcides, clypeoque infantis corpora Achillis 
Reptavisse ferunt, niagnae cunabula vitae. 

Umbonem hunc sacra viridem rubigine nobis, 
(Cernite), bellautis quondam gestamiua dextra*, 

Fors dedit: hunc olim, magni cum optasset habere. 
Non tulit Insipidus: cunis, forniose, recumbes 
Talibus, et sapientum oculis, Martinc, placebis.” 

\fix ea ; panduntur port®, et nutrice geinenti 
Affertur medio residens Martinulus eere. 

Cum subito horrescit visis, niutatque colorcm 
Scriblerus ; gelida cdBimt formidine membra, 
Collapsusque cadit. Fit clamor, et undique circum 
Curritur, ac varia strepitant longa atria turba. 

Serpen tes una credas stridere, veT^ina 

Ferratis centum confligere cornibus ollas. 

Exsurgit tandem, vixque h®c e pectore prom it. 

“ Hen tristes vilai casus ! heu seinpei iniqua 
Sors boniini! qua* Tisi phone, qua; te, impia, Erinnys 
Nostra importunis (infandum !) gaudia jussit 
Eluere officiis, unaque abstergere inappa 
Millc aiiuos ? - ” 

(Here about 200 verses are lost.) 

Dixerat : adgemuit tristi Bentleius amico, 
Taubinannusque gravi pressit suspiria voce. 

11. L. 


NOTICE OF 

Das HELDENBUCH von IRAN , aus dem 
SCHAHNAMEH des Firdussi von 1 . Goerres, 
in zwei banden, mit zwei Kupfcrn und einer Charte. 
8 vo. Berlin. 


The appearance of this work is one of the most important 
occurrences in modern literature. Though it has for ages been 
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a desideratum, yet none hitherto have ventured on such an 
arduous labor: Atkinson, Ludolf, Wahl, Hammer, Scott Wa- 
ring, Ross, and others, have translated episodes ‘and detached 
pieces ; Champion completed eight books ; but Goerres alone 
has had the courage and perseverance, worthy of a German, to 
attempt a version of the whole Sh&hn&meh. Lumsden projected a 
textus emendatusofthe original work, some time since, at Calcutta, 
of which he has merely edited one volume, in an infamous type : 
and his abandonment of the undertaking cannot be sufficiently 
regretted, on account of the number of Mss. which presented 
themselves to be collated in India, and on account of the neces- 
sity of such a ma j of materials to restore, in any degree, Fer- 
dausi’s corrupted text. For, unless this great poem be sub- 
mitted to the press by a critical scholar, it will shortly contain 
scarcely one unadulterated distich ; since if every transcriber 
mutilates the text by the introduction of parallel and \>ften of 
discrepant words, adding to it on every occasion verses of his 
own composition, it must follow, as tjie consequence, that Fer- 
dausi will in process of time be the rallying name of each 
scribbling poetaster of Persia, rather than the work of the author 
of the great poetic Chronicle of ihc Kings of Ir&n. Rut, as this 
poem still remains among Eastern arcana, it will not be amiss 
to submit an outline of it to our readers before we discuss the 
merits of the present translation. 

With the life of the author we shall dispense, as it has already 
appeared in an English form. The first book of this poem re- 
lates to the earlier and fabulous epochs of Persian history, and 
iu particular to the endeavors of Kaiumerz and Siamek his son 
to defend their throne from the assaults of the Devs or Dae- 
mons. Siamek and Kaiumerz both die in the course of the book, 
and Hushaug succeeds to them. 

The second book treats of the progress of civilisation, the 
origin of the magi, and the fire-worship ; the early state of 
society is beautifully depicted, and the character of Hnshang 
drawn with great poetic skill. These two books beiug more 
especially devoted to the introduction of the author's plan, we 
find in his account of Tahmuras, who is said to have enchained 
the Demons, a certain display of politics, and the more ad- 
vanced arts, w hich exhibit a still higher degree of advancement in 
the history of Jemsliid. The Takhti Jemsliid at Istakhr is attri- 
buted to this prince, and innumerable fables are asserted of him 
and his throne : from some singular anomaly in Oriental history, 
he is confounded with Solomon kin" of Israel, and a coasting 
trade is said to have taken place in his time, such as the sacred 
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records assure us took place in that of Solomon. He is said 
to have confined the Daemons, to have established different de- 
partments for the different sects, to have become haughty, and to 
have declined, like Solomon, from the practice of religion. 
D’hohak, king of Arabia, taking advantage of the general dis- 
content, marches against Jeinsliid, and slays him. His son Feri- 
dfin is concealed from the conqueror’s rage, and finds refuge 
in Alborz : meanwhile D’hohak makes ineffectual search for 
him, which, after levelling the house in which he w r as born, he 
is forced to abandon. Shortly afterwards the famous black- 
smith Gawek revolts, and raises his apron as the standard of 
disaffection to D’hohak, aud adoption of Feridfin’s cause. 
D’hohak and his partisans are routed, himself confined in Mount 
Demavand, and Feridfin restored to the throne, lie under- 
takes a journey through his domibions to redress the disorders 
which had taken place during the usurpation, and is desirous of 
contracting a marriage for his thiee sons, Tur, Sa/m , and Irij, 
with Jrziiy Mah , and Rehi , the three daughters of Khosrav, 
who attempts to deceive him. Salin has Greece assigned to 
him, Tur has Turan, and Irij has Iran as his seat of government. 
Salm begins to machinate against his father, and with some 
difficulty induces Tur to join him : complaints are made to 
Fcridun of their mal-adiniiiistiation, and Irij offers to mediate 
between them and the king. His brothers muidcr him on hi9 
way, and send his head to their father, who grows outrageous, 
and meditates deep revenge. Accordingly, lie mairics Jrij’s 
daughter to his own nephew, from whom Meuuchehr was born, 
who after a series of adventures avtuges his father by the death 

of his uncles, Feridhn recedes from government, and Feridfin 
is crowned. About this time we are iulroduced to the hero 
Sam Neriman, who orders his son Zal to be exposed, from a 
doubt of his legitimacy on account of his white hair. A lioness 
suckles him,' as he lies at the foot of Alborz, and at last he is 
saved by the Simorgh, who takes him to her home. In conse- 
quence of a dream, Sam goes to Alborz, and receives his son 
from the Simorgh, with a feather, which he is to burn in any 
great distress. Zal falls in love with Rudabeh, and Sam, finding 
the magi prognosticating from this marriage the birth of a 
warrior, gives his consent. Meuuchehr takes offence, conveues 

Sam, and orders him to destroy Mihrab, Rudabeh’s father, and 
his cities. Ou his inarch he is met by Zal, when Mihrab 
threatens to murder Uud&beb, from which he is with difficulty 
deterred. Consent, however, is at length given to the marriage. 
2al is well received by Memichehr, w ho, like (Ediptis, solves 
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several enigmas, that were proposed to him, and afterwards 
displays his valor at a tournament. Some time afterwards, be 
and Rudabeh are married ; and Zal being distracted 

at her illness, before the birth of Rustam, burns the feather, on 
which the Simorgh appears, and with many a magical cere- 
mony introduces lluslam to the world. Menuchehr cedes the 
throne to Nodurz, who is murdered by Afrasiab, king of Turan, 
on account of a defeat which he had experienced from Zal. 
Rustam takes Afrasiab prisoner, who escapes : a peace is at 
length concluded. Of this dynasty Gurshasf was the last king; 
after whom w T e have the histories of Kai Kobad and Kai Kaus, in 
whose reign Rustam again appears, as a warrior, delivering the 
latter from imprisonment. An episode follows relative to Rus- 
tam’s amour, and the birth of bis son Sohrab, of which, if we 
recollect right, a considerable part has been translated «n Scott 
Waring’s Tour to Shir&z. Sohrab’s conflict and adventures with 
Gurdafrid, the Amazonian heroine, the treacherous information 
of Hujir, his conflict with his father •Rustam, his victory and 
mercy, his second conflict with him, and his death, are perhaps 
the fiiiest wrought and most forcible parts of the poem. Afra- 
siab renews his hostile invasions in the time of Kai Kaus, whose 
son Siavush proceeds to oppose him. The issue is favorable 
to the Persians; but Kai Kaus not ratifying his son’s covenant, 
Siavush deserts to Afrasiab, nmrrira his daughter, and is de- 
stroyed by him through the malice of Kershuz. Kai Khosrav was 
the issue of this marriage. Kai Kaus relenting, Rustam is dis- 
patched against Afrasiab, who slays his champion, wounds the 
king himself, and driving him before him, reigns seven years in 
Turan, devastates the country, and returns to Ir£n. 

This hasty sketch of a very small part of the poem will serve 
to give an idea of the whole : — to give a full synopsis would re- 
quire a work of no moderate size. The different episodes alone 
would demand a minute and separate discussion ; and if an ex- 
amination into their sources were instituted, as the critical in- 
quirer would expect, a dissertation half as long as the original 
would be the result. But, from the extensive duration attri- 
buted to the lives of Afrasiab, Rustam, &c. we must argue, 
that they were, in different ages, different men, under the same 
name: and this we know to have been a custom in the East 
from a period beyond the memoryr of history. Rustam’s fraud 
with Sohrab, and his subsequent ingratitude to him, are points 
in which we conceive Ferdnusi to have failed : they are discredi- 
table to the hero of the poem. Zal also appears to live an age 
commensurate with that of Rustam : whilst Gudurz, Tus, and 
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other renowned characters perish in a very tame way, we find 
Rustam the victim of a snare, where he met an untimely end. 
Several writers have attempted to show that Kai Kaus and 
Nimrod were the same individual : we, however, think the fact 
by no means proved. Nimrod became a common name of fabu- 
lous times ; and many wonderful things, such as the Sirs, and 
the Mugelibeh in Babylonia , have been ascribed to him. So 
likewise Kai Khosrav has been identified with the Humayfin of 
the Eastern writeis : this monarch, like Arthur and Pharamond 
of l€ round table fame/ 1 instituted twelve champions of Persia, 
one of whom of course was the famous Rustam. By Kai 
Khosrav Afrasi&b was slain, who was succeeded by his son 
Jihhm. 

We can expect to found uo correct system of chronology oil 
these wild legends. They are only interesting as far as they 
elucidate* the early fables of this ancient nation. The idea, 
however, which some have entertained, that Ferdausi borrowed 
from Homer, is too preposterous to be discussed : both were 
original poets, having the legends of their respective countries 
as the basis of their works. We can hardly conjecture from 
what particular text Goerres has translated his author. We 
are aware that it was the result of a collation of Mss., but we 
are not .favored with the emendated readings. Wahl, in the part 
which he edited gave a very vitiated text. We know but of one 
good amendment in the whole, which is in the substitution of 
jj* f° r ,n l ^ e account of Zal’s exposure. We are 

of opinion, that but little essential service is done by the trans- 
lation of an Eastern author : the idioms of the languages must 
cause circumlocution •/ and if it be a poetical version, the dis- 
tance front the force and sense of the original is considerably 
greater. Such is the case with most of those that the Germans 
have translated into verse : whereas, if they had given to us a 
textus e men d at us , and elucidated it with Latin notes, historical, 
critical, and explanatory, they would have conferred on us an 
essential favor, and have at the same time promoted the study 

of Oriental literature. We should thus have become possessors 
of the author’s text, for the want of which no translation can 
compensate us. We remark also, that towards the close of the 
poem, Goerres has sliyred over events, and curtailed Ferdausi 
most egregiously : and we decidedly think, that in many parts, 
he might have more lucidly explained the meaning of his original, 
it was doubtless a laborious undertaking, although one likely 
to be soon forgotten, on account of the absence of the Persian, 
and the difficulty of procuring a copy of it. Few, except the 
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Eastern scholar, would be inclined to read a loose translation of 
this immortal performance, and he would prefer to read it in the 
manuscript, and would only have recourse to the German ver- 
sion to resolve a difficulty, which its abridgment would disable 
it, most probably, from explaining. 

Goerres has evinced his good sense, indeed, by confining 
himself to a prosaic version of his author; we regret* only, 
that it should be so curtailed. His preliminary observations 
are valuable, and contain much critical matter, and the map, 
with which he has accompanied it, discloses much patient and 
geographical research. The work, however, appears to us rather 
a compilation from one of those abridgments of Ferdausi, which 
arc so frequent in the East, and of which we have seen speci- 
mens, both in Persian and Arabic, than a direct translation of 
the original : — both may have, indeed, furnished materials to the 
translator. 

Having, in the beginning of our review, given some idea of 
the nature and contents of the poerrf, we shall now, merely, 
translate the index given to each volume of the German version, 
that our readers may form their own judgment of the subjects 
which it contains. And, probably, we might be unable to offer 
a better analysis of Ferdausi, 

Vol. I. — 1. The History of Rammers. 

2. The History of Hoshang. 

3. The History of Tahmuras. 

4. The History of Jamshid. 

5. The History of Zohak (pronounced D’hohak by 

the Arabs). 

6. The History of Feridun’s birth, and the destruc- 

tion of Zohak. 

7. The History of the journey of Feridun’s three 

sons to Yemen. # 

8. The History of the dispute of the three brothers, 

and Irej’s death. 

9. The History of Menuchahr, and the revenge of 

Irej’s death. 

10. The History of Sam and Zalzer. 

1 1. The History of Newadir. 

12. The History of Su and Gars hasp. 

13. The History of Kaikobad. 

14. The History of Kai # Kawus, and his march to 

Mazendertm. 

15. The History of Kawus’s journey to Hamaveran. 

16. The History of Kawus’s flight to Heaven. 

VOL. XXXI. Cl. JL INO. LXlf. T 
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17. The History of Rustam’s hunt in Tur£n. 

18. The History of Rustam’s combat with his son 

Sohrab. 

Vol. II.— 19. The History of Siawush and Sudabeh. 

20. The History of the death of Siawush. 

21. The History of the Revenge of Siawush's death, 

and the conquest of Turin by Rustam. 

22. The History of the abduction of Kai Kliosrav 

from Turin to Ir&n. 

23. The History of the death of Firud. 

24. The History of the contest with Kamus and 

Kakan. 

25. The History of the battle with Akwan the Dev. 

26. The History of Kerkin and Pushan. 

t 27. The History of the battle of Biran, and the battle 
of Human and Pilshan. 

28. The battle of the twelve Champions, and the 

history ef the war, undertaken by Kai Khosrav. 

29 . Kai Khosrav’s passage over the waters of the Sereh 

to Mount Kenk. 

30. Afrasiab’s death, — the completion of the blood 

revenge for Irej, and Siawush. 

3 J. The History of Kai Khosrav’s disappearance. 

32. The History of Lohrasp. 

33. The History of Gushtasp and Zerdusht. 

34. The History of Isfendiar’s imprisonment in Ken- 

deban. 

35. Isfendiar’s departure to Rewindes by way of 

“the seven tables.” 

36. The History of Rustam’s battle with Isfendiar. 

37. The History of Rustam’s death. 1 

To this succeeds another dissertation by the translator, which 
we cannot 'notice, at present. From the Shihnimeh 2 vari- 
ous heroic poems have sprung, such as the Barzftnimeh, of 
which there is a copy in the French King’s library ; and the 
Sbehinshih-nimeb, of which there is a copy in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, which continues the events of Persian His- 
tory down to the reigning Monarch Fath Ali Shib. Sir. Wm. 
Ouseley has given an account of the author of this work in liis 


1 The difference of the orthography in some of these names is occa- 
sioned by the variation of the German, as we were unwilling totally to 
remodify them from that shape, into which Goerres had moulded them. 

* The Shahn&ifieh itself is said to have been borrowed from the Bas- 
t&nnameh. * 
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Travels ; and we suspect from the parts of it which we have 
seen, that it is a very meagre and pitiful production. Our pre- 
sent observations have been intended to be merely cursory : and 
he, who would form an exacter notion of the poem, must have 
recourse to the immense folio itself. 


NOTICE OF 

IRA CM PERS1C2E DESCRIPTIO , quam ex 

Codicibus JUss. Arabicis BibL Lngd. Bat. edidit, 
vcrsione Latina et annotations critica ins tr unit 
Petrus Johannes Uylenbroek, Discipl. Ma- 
them . et Physic . Lector in Acad. Lugduno -Batava. 

This work is divided into two parts : the one containing a dis- 
sertation on Ibn HaukaPs Geography, the other being a collec- 
tion of various descriptions of the Persian Ii&k. The dispute, 
whether the Persian version of Ibn Haukal, translated into En- 
glish by Sir Wm. Ouseley, and supposed by De Sacy to have 
been an epitome of the Arabic, be referable to him, as well as 
the arguments of these two writers, as to the date of the work 
itself, are discussed with great ability ; but, after a careful ex- 
amination of this question, he, in conjunction with Hamaker, 
arrived at the conclusion, that the Persian and Arabic copies 
are two distinct works ; that the Persian is the more ancient, and 
therefore, neither a version, nor an epitome of Ibn Haukal, but 
that, of which Ibn Haukal made use in the compilation of his 
Geography, and which appears to be the same as ihe publication 
of Ibn Khordadbehi. This position is substantistfed by clear 
and convincing arguments. There is great discrepancy in the 
copies : — for instance, the Persian describes Mabadiah, as a 
small town built by Abdallah, and the Arabic, as a large town 
built by A1 Mahadi Billah. The comparison, instituted be- 
tween these copies and Ab’ulfeda, displays a deep acquaintance 
with the Eastern writings, and serves to support the inference, 
which the collator would deduce from it, by proving the vast 
points of difference which subsist between the two. The pa- 
rallel and contradictory passages in this collation, are judiciously 
separated from each other. He demonstrates from a paragraph 

in the work itself, that Ibn Haukal always carried with him, 
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and made use of the books of Ibn Khordadbebi— Al Jihani — and 
Abu’l Faraj ; and that Abu Isliak Al Faresi showed him a geo- 
graphical table of Sind and Persia, whom he well identifies with 
Khordadbehi. To him, therefore, is the Persian copy translated 
by Sir Win. Ouseley referred ; yet a9 it is well known that 
Sir W. O. is now possessed of a more perfect Ms., called, Sur 
al Beldari, it would be difficult to decide, which of the two was 
really the production of this writer, or whether their variations 
originated in the incuria of the transcriber. Having thus intro- 
duced the book to the notice of the public, we shall proceed to 
examine the different accounts of places given in this collection 
of Asiatic geographers. Taking Ibn Haukal’s list of places the 
first in order, 2. We shall, cursorily, notice some few of his 
remarks. He defines the mountainous region to contain, Mah 
al Coufq and Mah al Basra, the Eastern boundaries of which 
are the desert of Khorasan, Persia, Ispahan, and the eastern 
part of Khuzist&u : the western limits are Azerbaijan, the 
northern, Dilein, Kazvin, «and Rai, the southern, Irak and part 
of Khuzist&n. His first description relates to Hamad&u, with 
the roads leading from it to various places, and makes mention 
of a cave in Mount Behistun, in winch the figure of the horse 
Sendan , 1 on which Khosr&v is sitting, is admirably carved. 
Hamad&n is recorded to have been a great city, a parasang in 
length and breadth, with a wall, suburbs, and four iron gates, 
and houses made of mud : — in this account the two cities of 
Ispahan are noticed, the one called Yehudiah, probably after 
the Jews, that were led into captivity, the other Sharestanah. 
It was at this time, famous for its trade in hemp, and silk ves- 
tures, particularly that called washi, and as much celebrated for 
its dyes and fruits as it is at present. Mount Behistun is de- 
picted as inaccessible, of a height, to which no one has ever 
been known to reach : in it are many remains of the old reli- 
gion of the ebuntry, assigned by some to the sculptor Ferhad ; 
the cavern above-mentioned appears to have been somewhat of 
the same nature as that of Elephantine, and if we may believe 
the Arabic writers, to have contained several groups of figures. 
Modern travellers make mention of the curiosities of the place. 

The alphabetical topography of Jakuti is the next in order in 
this collection. He gives a strange account of aromatic reeds 

*r****') being found near Thaniah Al Rikab, in the 
woods of Mount Nihavend, frhich are cut off at the ends, at a 


This horse is called elsewhere, Shebdiz. 
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certain length, and carried to other countries, with this peculi- 
arity, that if they bring them down the inountaiu, by way of 
Thaniah Al Rikab, they arc exceedingly fragrant, but instantly 
lose their fragrance if brought down by any other way. The 
writer has the precaution to add, that this reed is no longer to 
be found there. He records, that the most ancient name ol the 
Shahrestanah division of IspahSn was Jai , and afterwards Medi - 
nah, or the city : this information Sir W. O. has likewise extracted 
from the Pahlavi remains : many of the villages of this capital 
were called Deslajerd, which name is detected in one or two at 
Rai. Yakuti corroborates our preceding assertion, that tlie # other 
division of the city received its appellation from the Jews led 
captive by Nebuchadnezzar : — but as these two parts of ancient 
Ispahan are cited as two separate cities, it is not improbable 
that one was purposely erected for the Jewish captive), whom 
the existing superstition required to live apart from the native 
worshippers of Ormuzd. 

To this succeeds Kazvini’s Geography of the Persian Irak, 
which takes notice of the great bridge of seventy arches, and the 
paved way, two farsangs in length leading from it, which Atabeg 
Shir Gir made between Aba and Sawa. Among the nnrabiha 
of the vicinity, it is averred, that in Arshab, iron can be wrought, 
but not in Nasekin, whatever be the heat administered to it; 
and that vice versa , the Dycis* caldron may be heated in Na- 
sekin, but not in Arshab, notwithstanding the degree of heat 
applied for the purpose, and that if any workman of the one 
place migrates to the other, his work will not succeed. 1 hese 
ineptise are worthy of record, however absurd they may be i»- 
trinsicallv, because they serve the important purpose of explain- 
ing to us, how Heiodolus was occasionally subjected to be 
duped by fables, and how Ctesias detailed these idle legends, on 
the asseveration of the narrators, for absolute facts, lhe tradi- 
tions of the subterranean cell of Abliar, frequented by Abu 
Beer the Thaharite, — of the fountain of Ardbeheshtek, — of the 
tower erected at Isfajin from the hoofs of wild asses, are good 
commentaries on the romance of the latter. 

Kazviui asserts, that the part of Ispahan, which was called 
Jai , was built by Alexander the Great, to which we cannot give 
credit. A beautiful distich from an anonymous poet, is quoted, 

relative to the delights of this city : 

is** 1 a * 0 

JU AT fs* 1 * 
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“ When sad, I would desire nothing in Ispahan, beyond its 
streams of wii\e dearly flowing, and the breath of the Zephyr, the 
fanning of the wind, and its air sweet above all sweet things/’ 
Here are fruits continuing all the year, of which equally marvel- 
lous stories are detailed. In his account we also detect the as- 
sertion, that the Zaienderond and the Kermana are the same 
river, proved by reeds marked in a particular manner being 
thrown into the one, and emerging from the other. The fable 
of the whirlpool in the lake Horn El Bawab near Idaj is very 
singular, having the property, not of engulphing any animal that 
nmy chance to fall into it, but of whirling him round till he dies, 
and finally projecting him on the shore. We read of an army 
having formerly encamped at the gates of Berujird, over night, 
all of whom were turned into stones before the morning, of 
which, if is asserted, that strong vestiges remain at present. 
These rude stones probably were relics of ancient Magianism, 
and resembled our Stone-henge, Stanton Drew, and other 
Druidical Temples ; for,* we know that many such existed in 
Persia : — if so, this one perverted anecdote will clearly show 
how much the historians of the earlier epochs had to contend 
with prevailing superstitious, and incongruous traditions. The 
subterranean dwellings at Tehran are cited, to which the natives 
resort in times of hostile aggression : — these are interesting, as 
being analogous to the first fixed habitations of the human race, 
as Perizonius has fully shown. The custom of selecting sum- 
mer and winter quarters, which the Nomades still practise, yet 
obtains in Persia : the Sassanian dynasty for the most part win- 
tered in Irak, and spent the summer in the mountainous region 
of Kuhist&n. In this mountainous district, one of the rivers of 
Paradise is said to flow from the top of Mount Arwend ; to it 
the sick resort from distant parts, and it is only at a stated time 
in each year that its waters issue out of the Assure of the rock. 
Some such af legend as this was current from an immemorial 
period ; we detect it in the mythos of the Ganges, and in the 
pool in the New Testament, which the Jews believed to acquire 
sanative properties, from the descent of an angel. The sculp- 
tures at Mount Bisitfln, which we have already adduced, are 
here described at greater length, and a most marvellous account 
of Khosrav’s horse is appended to it, in the midst of which, the 
minstrel Barbbd is introduced with all the importance of the 
Bard in “ the olden time/V The existence of a volcano on 
Mount Damavend is asserted by this writer, of which we do not 
recollect any other author to have given to us information. 
Besides the superstitions which we have noticed, we read of 
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mines of antimony (j^0> quicksilver, lead, and copperas 

being found near it, and one of red sulphur existing in 
it. The smoke of the sulphur is averred to proceed from se- 
venty orifices in the mountain. At Mount Yalah Basham, huge 
stones are discovered, which the neighboring people transmute 
into the forms of a shepherd leaning on his crook and feeding 
his flocks, of a woman milking a cow, and of other fantastic 
figures. In his description of Rai, he states, that the bunches 
of grapes produced there, often weigh one hundred pounds, 
which will substantiate the account of those brought to Joshua, 
by the spies who visited Canaan, just before the Israelitish entry 
into the Land. This city, called “ the Mother of Cities,” is cele- 
brated for its fruits, combs, and other manufactures, made from 
the wood Khalanj, which grows in Taberist&n : the inhabitants 
are very skilful in turning it, and ornamenting it w'ith 'paintings 
and vaiious devices. 

At Korn is a salsuginous spring, believed to be guarded by a 
talisman, which is still seen in a rock. Its w'ater condenses into 
salt, which is taken away by passengers. Near it, is a salt (nine, 
from which if any one bears away the salt without leading the 
price of it, the ass on which the load is placed will become 
lame. There are also mines of silver and gold, in the vicinity, 
and in the city is a talisman that charms away venomous rep- 
tiles. We are not surprized at discerning such traditions of this 
place ; because, a veneration for a long period has been attached 
to it, and under the reigning monarch, il is a sanctuary that pro- 
tects the offender from the punishment of all offences, if he be 
fortunate enough to reach it, without falling into the power of 
his pursuers. Karkan, likewise, is furnished with a similar talis- 
man agaiust scorpions, which communicates its virtue even to 
the dust of the territory, if drank in water, or even taken in the 
hand. The whole of this narrative is interspersed* with the lives 
of eminent men born in these particular places, and the histori- 
cal parts, abstracted from the legendary tales, yield considerable 
information concerning the ancient and modern state of this part 
of the country. As this publication of Uylenbroek is a com- 
pilation from eastern authors, the same places are recapitulated 
in each writer, from whom an extract is made. After Kazvini, 

Abftlfeda's statement in his great Geographical work, is cited 
from the famous Ms. at Leydep, which is replete with solid 
matter, containing the admeasurement of distances, the longitude 
and latitude of places, with a very brief notice of their more 
important buildings. It has more the appearance of a travel- 
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ler’s note book, than of a descriptive topography. Its value in 
a great degree consists in its citations from Ibn Haukal, on 
whose text it ftould make a good commentary. It is followed 
by an alphabetical lexicon of places in the Persian lr&k, which 
is very useful as a geographical reference, although containing 
nothing which we can extract; and the whole is concluded by 
an appendix, composed of passages from Ibn Yunes, Kazvini, 
Ibn Ayas, and Abu Thaleb. The firgt consists simply of the 
following longitudes and latitudes. 

Nihawend, Long. 72°. Lat. 36°. 

Ramadan, Long. 73°. Lat. 36°. 

Kom, Long. 75°. 55'. Lat. 35°. 5'. 

Rai, Long. 75°. 20'. Lat. 35°. 4o. 

Shahrfizfir, Long. 70°. 20'. Lat. SG°. 45'. 

Kasvin, Long. 75°. Lat. 36°. 

Dobawend, Long. 7 G°. 30\ Lat. 36°. 55'. 

Ispahan, Long. 74°. 40'. Lat. 34°. 30'. 

The rest we omit, as we have given ample specimens of their 
stile in our review of Kazvini. Notwithstanding the puerilities 
which we have discussed, it will be evident from the other parts, 
of what great use to the general scholar the geographical works 
of the East may prove ; and we do not think that we could have 
selected a better example than this collection of Uylenbroek. 


NOTICE OF 

An account of some recent discoveries in Hieroglyphical 
Literature and Egyptian Antiquities , by T. Young. 
M. D. F. R. S. London, Murray. 

Egypt is a country full of pabulum for that desire of mental 
excitement which is the characteristic of the age. A more won- 
derful country than it is, even in its fallen state, never entered the 
notice of the traveller. Even now it realizes all the sublime of 
architecture, aud monumental sculpture. While standing face 
to face with its portraits of demigods and heroes, in colors as fresh 
as if yesterday laid on, or threading the mysterious galleries of its 
sepulchral caverns — or “ finding no end, in erring mazes lost/' 
amidst its prodigious mounds, its magnificent pery styles, its 
rock-hewn groves, and gigantic statues; no wonder if the travel- 
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ler feels himself transported from the “ brief present,” to ages 
“ when the earth was young” — if he fancies himself associated 
with the fiist born of her children — or imagines bimself gazing 
on some suspended woik of necromancers, or on some deserted 
city of the primitive giants. Giants the builders certainly were 
in audacity, energy, and ambition ; and if Bryant be correct, it 
was to the hands of the Titans, or giants of scriptural record 
and profane fable, that t^je world is indebted for the stupen- 
dous works which seem to defy violence and time. To our 
minds, both the increased interest excited by Egyptian researches, 
and the comparative facility by which it can be gratified, are 
auspicious omens for the great cause of man’s moral and intel- 
lectual improvement ; for we are persuaded that to Egypt we 
may safely look for all the corroborations, requisite to those in- 
spired books, on which Christian morals and Christian civiliza- 
tion are founded, which may at once gratify scientific curiosity, 
promote religious belief, and confirm religious hope. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at, if there should be a rival- 
ry in the field of Egyptian Antiquity, and an eagerness to set up 
the first memento of discoveries made therein. Something of 
this feeling, created by the non-acknowledgnicnt of prior suc- 
cess, in the same walk, from M. Champollion, has it seems been 
the chief impulse which has induced Dr. Young to publish on 
the present occasion. But we are inclined to pass judgment 
between the contending parties as the umpire in .Merrick’s tale of 
the Chamelion — to the effect that the merit of the discovery of 
Phonetic symbols belongs to neither. Kircher indubitably, 
two hundred years ago, makes frequent attempts to explain 
•names by the same syllabic process as Dr. Young. But setting 
this fact aside, what does the claim amount to? — the admis- 
sion of a very inexcusable ignorance in an interpreter of Hiero- 
glyphics, — that the Chinese language has from time immemo- 
rial employed a Phonetic process to express th^ sounds of 
names. Another circumstance is equally a reflection on tire 
claimants — the ignorance that modern heraldry, (a fragment of 
the Hierogly pineal language) expresses names syllabically, pic- 
turally, and conventionally. 

With respect to that portion of Dr. Young’s book, which 
concerns the decyphering of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics pro- 
perly so called, we are willing to admit, that it contains much 
curious and meritorious investigation. We, however, are not 
sanguine as to the practical result of such researches. We are 
sorry to throw cold water on the ardor of speculation; but we 
cannot help expressing our conviction that the Hieroglyphical 
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language is, and must be, a “ fountain sealed.” Our convic- 
tion arises frogi the essential nature of such a language, and the 
steps by which it must have, of necessity, progressed towards its 
completion. The problem sought to be solved appears to us 
from its very nature insoluble. All would be plain sailing with 
the primitive inventors of symbolic writing, while natural ob- 
jects were to be imitated, or even while metaphorical meanings 
were to be assigned to those natural objects ; as for instance a 
house , or temple. But when abstract ideas, incapable of pictu- 
ral representation, were to be expressed, their difficulty began ; 
for instance, virtue , vice, beauty, ugliness, truth, falsehood, good, 
evil, the passions, the faculties, the feelings, and the functions. 
And here, too, the difficulty of interpretation begins, for the signs 
for these must have been strictly conventional among the learned 
inventory appertaining to the Hierocracy; and this considera- 
tion again renders the key of intire interpretation far more pre- 
sumptuous than is warranted by reason and by fact ; for how 
can any one, having no traces of a dictionary to resort to, no 
well identified alphabet of any kind, and not actually appertain- 
ing to or enrolled among the covenanting Hierocracy, deter- 
mine what symbols the priests, through mere caprice or arbi- 
trary decision, pleased to attach to the infinite variety of abstract 
ideas ? All that we at present know of this matter, as relates to 
Egypt, is a feeble traditional glimmering derived through Horns 
Apollo , and other apocryphal sources. Ur. Youug has 
added to the list of such of the symbols as have been already 
explained; and certainly the slow experimental process for de- 
termining the meaning of single symbols which he has adopted, 
and which Bryant had previously recommended, is the only fea-* 
sible means of augmenting our present meagre and insignificant 
stock of Hieroglyphical information. Though it is mainly in 
this conventional representation of abstract ideas that the Chi- 
nese differ from the Egyptians, we nevertheless think that Ur. 
Young might have availed himself of many useful hints in this 
branch of the subject from the Chinese language, with which it 
does not appear that he is familiar, and without a familiarity 
with which, an attempt to decypher a philosophical language 
seems to us to partake more of quackery than of science. Ne- 
vertheless, with some exceptions, we are, as we have said, dis- 
posed to concur with Ur. Young in the meanings he has affixed 
to the collection of Hieroglyphics exhibited at the end of his 
volume. The following bear internal, as well as collateral evi- 
dence of true interpretation ; a hatchet, for God or a Creator ; 
a hatchet , with the mark of a female, for a Goddess; the triple 
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repetition of it for Gods ; a throne and an eye for Osiris ; a 
throne with the same female accentuation as before for Isis. 
Life, the Tan, Eternity , a Serpent . Immortal consists of the 
same symbols with the mark of the adjective ; splendor is com- 
posed of two legs and Shrine, (hearing); and the two com- 
bined make hearing splendor , or illustrious. The lotus calyx 
expresses wife satisfactorily ; the pastoral crook, a brother ; and 
the same figure with the* female accentuation, a sister . The 
same approval may be past on the symbol for priest, a seated 
man beneath the Papyrus reed ; that for nil assembly, a rough 
tracing, we apprehend, of the ark ; that for the verb to offer, 
a hand presenting a triangle ; to give, a variation of the same 
hand with a cruciform inflexion (%) over it; libation , a hand 
pouring out water ; good, a guitar, whence harmony, as with 
Plato, seems to have been with the Egyptians Tq Kalon . 
Bestowing is well represented by a patera ; and bestowing much 
good, is rendered by a beautiful synthesis of the patera and the 
guitar. Enlightening, with a dot to* express the participle, is 
exhibited by streams flowing from the sun ; ten is a semicircle ; 
forty, four semicircles . Rite an eye and water, because it con- 
sisted mainly of weeping . The word sacred is also ingeni- 
ously composed of God, water, and a lustral vessel, characters 
which throw a light on the nature of the most antient consecra- 
tion. 

The Chinese Hierocracy employed a similar process in the 
imitative representation of objects, and originally, we believe, in 
many cases, the same symbols as the Egyptians. The simplest 
combinations of their pictural words must also have been framed 
on the same model ; indeed, on the same model as compound 
words, in alphabetical languages. For example, they express tears, 
by the emblem of water and an eye : a prisoner, is the symbol 
of a man enclosed betweeen four walls . 1 A Satyr \ or man of 
the mountain, is composed of man, and mountain. To express 
clear, they represent the sun above a tree ; obscure , the sun be- 
neath a tree. Tien, God , is composed of great, and one ; 
Grandee of great, and man. Words are composed of mouth , 
aud enounce ; to condole is literally to mouth words . A tree 
over mouth, signifies an apricot ; wood through the mouth, im- 
plies to stop ; to ask, consists of mouth and gate. These com- 
binations are sufficiently obvious. 

Their tropical representations tff ideas must, however, have 


1 The compound alphabetical image, im—prigion—ato, in Italian, 
agrees with this compound pictural image. 
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varied according to local customs, habits, prejudices, and mere 
caprices. T|ie form of their imitative characters has varied 
from the physical image, whether simple or combined, and this 
for a peculiar reason. 

The reason why the Chinese were compelled to give the long 
and broken form observable to their imitations of natural ob- 
jects, and which render them so different from the Egyptian, 
may be thus shoitly explained. The 30,000 characters of China 
are compiled into a dictionary, and for the purpose of classifi- 
cation are arranged under £14 keys, which keys are again sub- 
divided into 17 classes; and the whole are reducible to six 
simple elementary forms of distinction. It would be going 
out of our way to analyze more minutely this ingenious system 
for rendering the meaning of the symbolic character as invaria- 
ble as tjie alphabetic. But it results fiom this preliminaiy 
analysis; 1st, that the Egyptians had no such process for deter- 
mining by dictionaries the invariable meaning of their llieralic 
character; and hence the total state of oblivion into which their 
letters have fallen ; Sndly. that the Enchorial character may pro- 
bably have been arranged much in this manner; and hence the 
discrepancies exhibited in Dr. Young’s work. If these references 
be true, as we are inclined to think they are, the hope of a key 
to the Egyptian sacied character is small indeed: for were it 
possible at this moment to destroy the Chinese people as en- 
tirely as the old Egyptians, and with them their literati and 
their dictionaries, the least reflection must show' that the Chi- 
nese language would be incapable of interpretation. We see 
no likelihood of mastering the difficulty till the Egyptian Hier- 
archy can be summoned from the dead to explain by what ca- 
prices, philosophical prejudices, scientific superstitions, local 
habits, and customs tl^gy were governed, when inventing the in- 
finite number of arbitrary and conventional signs, of which the 
least reflection is sufficient to demonstrate that their Janguage 
must have mainly consisted. In short, that which is sought to 
be decyphcred is from its nature undecyphcrable. 

With regard to the Phonetic Alphabet for the expression of 
proper names, we shall say a few words. To contest the dis- 
covery of this with M. Champollion is the object of Dr. 
Young's work: “ to make a public claim to whatever met it 
may be due” from the complete confirmation (derived fiom 
the ulterior researches of M .•Champollion) of the principal re- 
sults which be (Dr. Young) had some years since deduced 
from an examination of the principal monuments of Egypt. He 
adds that it is more for the honor of his countrymen that he sets up 
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this claim, than in order “ to crown his own brows as victor." 
With respect to the said antiquarian wreath, which the learned 
author endeavors to snatch from the brows of his Parisian rival, 
in the patriotic desire of conferring it on his native country , we 
are bound in candor to express a very humble opinion. It is 
scarcely better on examination than a rope of sand , or a wisp of 
moonshine ; and the two knights errant, who have so fiercely en- 
tered the lists and couched their lances, in order to win it, might 
have left it without regret, quietly reposing on the brows of 
the broken nosed genius of Egyptian Antiquities. 

M. Cliamprmion, in fact, has borrowed the idea of interpret- 
ing the names 01 Egyptian personages by what he terms Phone- 
tic characters from Kircher, who employed the same method 
200 years ago ; and the discovery was not worth the trouble of 
borrowing. The fact is that the major part of the system is 
mere trifling; for the chaiacters of this punning alphabet are of 
so variable and pliant a nature, that we would undertake by 
means of them to find the names of any given potentate what- 
ever, on any given Egyptian obelisk ; nay, with the same elastic 
materials, to find the name of George the Fourth on any given 
Egyptian monument of two or three thousand years standing. 

Let any one examine candidly the alphabet at page 121. and 
he will, we are sure, concur with us in the conclusion we are 
compelled to draw. Thus for A, m, and s, we have a bird 
equally represented; — for a, e, 1, H,and o, the same character, 
& feather ; — for k, g, and N, a serpent . Loose as this mode of 
interpretation must be, it would not be so objectionable if con- 
ducted on fixed principles, if it were unsystematic on a system : 
but it is entirely left to the caprice of the decypherer to decide 
when au a is to be converted into an m, or a G into an n, or an 
E into an o. Turn, reader, to the next leaf, page 122. and it 
will be conceded that we do not lightly bring this charge of base- 
less hocus-pocus against the system of Phonetic illustriffion. Thus, 
why should not the names of Adrian and Alexander begin 
equally with the same Phonetic A f Yet the initial symbols are 
not only totally dissimilar, but the first character assigned for 
the A in Adrian is employed in other cases to represent another 
letter. Again, how can the names of Tiberius and Berenice be- 
gin with the.same Phonetic character, a basket ? And what is 
still worse, why should the name of Trajan, in one oval, be re- 
presented by Phonetic characters ‘totally dissimilar from those 
employed to represent the same name in the next ? The licence 
which such a system would give in decyphering is so much 
beyond the fair limit of ordinary scientific rule, that no person of 
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common sense would pin his faith on an interpretation so 
vaguely established. Csesar might be proved to be Nebuchad- 
nezzar or even Nimrod on this principle; and the old joke 
against the etymologists of deducing pickled cucumber from Je- 
remiah King (e. g. Jeremiah King: Jer. King; Girkin) might 
be rendered no longer ridiculous. 

To conclude, our opinion is, that the ovals among the Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics, (whether they were intended to represent 
Heraldic shields, or rings ) were, be>ond a doubt, intended to 
enclose the symbols of Egyptian proper names ; but that origi- 
nally such names were represented picturally and sounded sylla- 
bically, as native names are now represented and sounded in 
China : that, moreover, when foreign names were to be repre- 
sented, as the sound of them recalled no picture, and could not 
be portrayed hieroglyphically, it was necessary to employ Pho - 
netic characteis, that is to say, characters which should merely 
repicsent sound ; and that the process in employing them was 
the same as that which lh,p Chinese adopt in the characters em- 
ployed by them to represent the sounds of foreign proper 
names. These characters, w hich are made to represent conso- 
nants of different pow r er by a duplicate combination of Hiero- 
glyphics, (as Tsing and Phan make the consonant Tsan or Ts 
before a) we need not say are strictly alphabetical; and to the 
discredit of these pretended discoverers of the Phonetic System, 
it must be stated that the above Chinese Phonetic System 
has existed from time immemorial. 


NOTES 

ON THE VESPiE OF ARISTOPHANES. 


It is allowed by all scholars that Dr. Bentley, by his emendations 
of the last scene of the * Vespa of Aristophanes,’ first showed the 
true meauing of several passages, which previously were obscured, 
both by false pointing and by corrupt readings. The chief of these 
emendations are v. 1478 . Ed. Brunck, ovbkv iraverai for the 
old iravtrerai , v. 1400 ; 7 rX 4 o'* ei $pvvi\os daitep aXhTwp, for the old 
vriioffti, k. r. X. ; and v. 1 526.^1 Torres avw (tkIXos for fthovres, k.t.X. 
These corrections give meanings so clear, and so consistent with 
the context, that there can be no hesitation about adopting them. 
(By the bye Brunck, instead of &<nrep aXforwp in v. 1490. has 
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given 1 3s ns uXeKrtop, without stating any authority, or any reason 
for the change.) 

There is another correction in the same scene! I allude to 
tovs vvv, for the old reading rov vovv , v. 1481. The passage as 
corrected by Dr. Bentley, (Plialms p. 231. reprint London 1816.) 
is as follows. 

'O yap ytpwv, <Jis &ri€ Sia iroAAov \pov ov, 

"H Kovtre t avAov, 7repi\apijs rf irpaypan 
’ Opxpvfievos rfjs vvktos ovbev iraverat 
T ap^aT Ikiiv' ols Olairts f/yioplSeTO. 

Kai tovs Tpayybovs (j>r}trtv airobeifciv Kpovovs 
Tovs vtn , btop^rf (to jiepos 6\iyov varepov . 

“ What can be the meaning*’ he asks, “ of Kpovovs top vovv 1 
The word Kpdvos alone signifies the whole, and rbv vovv is super- 
fluous and needless.” So in another place, 

Ov^i 0iba£eis rourov tepuvos <bv. • 

Brunck supports this reasoning : “ tovs vvv. Sic optirac Bentleius, 
tyrfoiv airobdfyiv Kpovovs tovs rpayybovs tovs' vvv, Vulgo ineptissiuie ' 
tov vovv .” * 

Dr. Bentley’s translation of the last four lines is as follows. 

“ All night long he dances those old dances that Thespis used in 

his eftoruses : and he says, he will dance here upon the stage by and 
by, and show the tragedians of these times to be a parcel of fools, 
he will out-dance them so much.” Brunch’s translation is “ Senex 
enim noster, ut diu inullumqiie polavit tibianique audiit, lzetitia 
perfusus, totam noctem saltationes illas antiquas continuat, qui- 
bus certavit Thespis in choris, seque ait mox saltando ostensurum 
Tragicos, qui nunc sunt ,fatuos et insulsos esse ." 

I have distinguished, in both translations, the words answering 
to kpovovs , because I think that if Bentley's correclion be adopted, 
the word is capable of a meaning more appropriate to the passage. 
K poros does indeed signify fool, but not solely or necessarily ; that 
sense is only attained by means of more than one catachresis . — 
Saturnus — Senex — Delirus vel fatuus. But in the jpmt manner 
that it denotes the fatuity often incident to old age, it may signify 
any other defect usually attending it. Thus in the Plutus v. 581, 
as Bruuck gives it out of four Mss. we have, 

’AAV (l KpoviKais Xripais ovrtos XTjfi&VTCs ras (ppevas a pup tv. 

Here k-povucais Xrjpais signifies the rheum to which the eyes of old 
persons arc subject. It is true that it is spoken metaphorically of 
the mind ; but this we know only from the words ras j>p£vas f which 
otherwise would be superfluous. 

Now in speaking of .dancing, I edheeive that the stiffness of old 
age is more concerned than its fatuity . The old fellow boasted 
that he would exhibit such agility in the ancient dances of Thespis, 
that the dancers of his own time would appear in comparison, a 
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parrel of stiff gouty Saturn*. This explanation would seem to 
furnish a stronger reason for Dr. Bentley's emendation, than what 
he himself has assigued ; if the object was to show the tragedians 
to be, not Kpovovs tov vovv , but KpOVOVS tw okcXtj. 

But these observations, if correct, show, on the other hand, that 
the phrase Kpovovs tov vovv is not so tautological as Bentley, and 
after him Brunck, would have them to be. The line quoted above 
from the Plutus, is quite in point ; it was indeed, still stronger in Dr. 
Bentley’s time when the reading was Kpovacais yvu ipais Xrjpwvres 
tus (ppevas. Still it is sufficient to justify Kpovovs tov vovv\ and 

reasons might be found in the context to support that reading. 
For what is the import of ol s 0tWtr iiytovL^ero ? 1 am aware that 
uywvicetrQat may mean simply to represent, or act a part in a 
tragedy or comedy, as Acharn. v. 418. 

Ta iroia Tpir^rj ; pwv tv ols O iveits obi 
. r O bvairorpos yepaius v/£ero ; 

where I am inclined to think the verb is passive. So that Dr. 
Bentley cannot be accused of misrepresenting the words iu ques- 
tion, bv translating them “ which Thespis used in his choruses.” 
Yet there is an idea contained in the phrase, which that translation 
does not bring out, viz., the contest with rivals, which was always 
implied in scenic representations at Athens. Might not then the 
old man in the comedy say with perfect propriety, and much to 
the purpose, that by dancing in the style of Thespis, he would 
show the actors that they did not understand their business , and 
that if they wished to please and succeed, as Thespis did, they 
were Kpovovs top vovv in adopting a different style from his? And 
is not this sense of the passage confirmed by the subsequent words 
of the semichorus as Dr. Bentley has corrected them ? — vv. 
1524 — 7 * 

Kcu TO ^pwlyetov 
eKXaKruraTut ris f ortos 
ibvvres avut vk&Xos 
uriv ol denial, 

i. e. as he has translated it, “ And in Pkrynichus’s way, frisk and 
caper ; so as the spectators seeing your legs aloft, may cry out 
with admiration.” 

If again we attend to the meauing of btopyrnropevos, perhaps we 
may find that the words rows vvv which he has introduced, are as 
unnecessary to his sense as the tov vovv which he would explode. 
Brunck’s note on this word is perfectly correct — u biopyyaopevosr 
subauditur avrois, nempe rois rpayybols. Paulo infra senex Tra- 
gicos ad saltationem provocans, eodem composito utitur l/tiol Stop- 
Xn trope vos , mecum saltatione certaturus . Praepositio studium notat, 
quo alter alterum vincere contendit.” If then the word implied 
that the old man was to dance in competition, or rivalship with 
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• 

the actors, where was the necessity of adding — of the present time? 
for be could not compete with others. This question, I think is 
just as much to the purpose, and as conclusive asl)r. Bentley’s. 
Had the words rovs vvv indeed been found in the editious or Mss. 
I should have thought this no sufficient reason for rejecting them ; 
and on the very same ground, I think tov vovu ought not to have 

been displaced, and ought now to be restored as the genuine words 
of the author. 

Having been led by the Consideration of these amendments to 
turn to the scene itself, I was naturally induced to read over the 
Drama; and I did so, laying before me Bentlbii Emenda- 
TIONE9 (prius) in zdit;e. as published in the Classical Journal 
vol. 13. pp. 132-138; in the course of which two or three obser- 
vations occurred lo me. If you think them worthy of occupying 
your pages, they are heartily at your service. 

I will begin with questioning the propriety of an emendation of 
Brunck’s on the 133d verse. lie tells us, that in all the editions 
and Mss. it is read thus : — 

at M iba Kai Qpvt, fiorjOwe bevpv, koa MaowV/a* 
which is plainly redundant. After laughing at Florcns who pro- 
posed to make fioqOflre a trisyllable, he tlm* gives his reasons, if 
such they may be called, for his own emendation. “ Jam quod res 
est dicam. Scripserat Comicus ; 

(5 M iba teal Qpv]', fioijbpope'ire, kui M atrvvrta. 

Superscripta verbo (3 orjbpojuelre glossa /3o»/0e7re, ill genuinac vocis 
locum irre^sit ; postea versus fulciendi gratia sciolus bevpo mfersit. 
Vide Suidam in fiorjbpo/xelv, ubi per verbuni /3oij0elv bis illud expli- 
cat. Est vox veteris Atticisnii, ut liquet e mensis nomine j3otjbpo- 
fu wv, et nomine Festi fiorjbpofjia. Mirabor, ni ludos faciat emen- 
dationem hanc facetus aliquis cavillator : sed ipse ludet operam, 
eumque deridebit quidquid est ERCDITORUM.” In spite of the 
threatening iu this last sentence, I cannot assent to his alteration. 
The evidence by which he would support it, amounts to just 
nothing at all. It is as complete an instance of assej$#n in place 
of argument, as can be desired ; and if readings are to be adopted 
on such grounds, it is impossible to say where the rage for con- 
jecture will cud. This is a crying evil of ihe present day, against 
which every lover of the Classics and of sound criticisms ought to 
set his face. Such were my feelings on the reading in question, 
before 1 saw Dr. Bentley’s emendation, which is quite irresistible. 
It consists in leaving out one little syllable, 

J M iba rat ^pv(, /3o>/0ei bevpo Kat Matrvrria. 

It is easy to see that^he error has Arisen from the copyist making 
the verb plural, because there were several persons addressed. 

In justice to Brunck it must be allowed, that lie very seldom 
sins after the same fashion. In editing Aristophanes he had the 
VOL. XXXI. C7. Jl. NO. LXli. U 
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advantage, generally of so many Mis., from which legitimate source 
he was able to. draw so many real restorations of the text, that he 
was under no temptation to indulge in mere conjecture; and he 
seems rather to have been afraid on some occasions to adopt any 
reading however good, and however supported by circumstances, 
if unsupported by the authority of Mss. A striking instance of 
this is v. 1 62 , which he allows to remain in the text thus : 

id\ avnfioXw cr\ £ Ktyepe fie, jiff biafipayw. 
which makes no reasonable sense ; although in the following note 
he points out what no oue can doubt is the true reading. “ e^e- 
pi fie. Sicquidem codd., sed ut opinor, perverse. Aliena est ab 
hoc loco significantia verbi erfipeiv. Dixerat supra Philocleo : rf 
ipatrer* ; ovk ettypritrer, to fiiapwrarot ; hie vero procul dubio scrip - 
serat Comicus ; W\ avrtfioXw a\ €K<j>pet fie , fit) btappayw . Scripsit 
forte librarius quispiara h<f>pee, unde inversis literis factum fuit 

$K<ttcpe”* 

The dicasts of Athens (the chorus of Wasps) make a great 
effort to deliver their friend Philocleon from the durance in which he 
is kept by his son Bdelycleon. After a violent struggle they are 
beat off, on which one of the servants says — “I thought we should 
driye you off at last." Bdelycleon answers, v. 46 1, seq. 

B5. a\\a fia At* ov ppbtws ovrws av avrovs bieQvyes, 

e’tnep trv^ov twv fieXwv twv fiefipwKures. 

which Brunck translates “ Sed mehcrcule non tam facile illis 
defunctus fueris si forte de carminibus Philoclis comedissent 
and he has the following note on the place. 41 Vulgo legitur cor- 
ruptis nnmeris 

eiTrcp erv%oy twv fieXiwv <Pi\oic\toi/s fiefipioKore*. 

quartam sedem iambo tenente, cui non rnagis locus est in metro 
trochaico, quam trochaeo in iambico. In B. scriptuin twv fieXlwv 
twv. In A. posterior articulus twv inter lineas repositus. Inde 
pronum fuit versum restituere : eincp erv^ov, k. X. (ut supra)." 
Bentley proses two emendations, et7rep uvxpv twv ti fieXewv — 
vel twv fieXewv twv . In the latter of these, fieXewv is evidently a 
typographical error; but when the editor, who has obliged the 
readers of Aristophanes with these Emendationes adds, [Sic 
Br. ex Mss.] he is not quite correct, as appears from Brunck’s 
note quoted above. I suspect, however, that neither of these 
corrections restores the true reading for the following reasons : 1. 
To eat songs or music is at least a very violent iigure. It may be 
defended perhaps by what Philocleon says afterwards ; “ I care 
neither for turbot nor eels — but let me iiave to eat a sweet little 
law-suit nicely served up.*' v. 510. scq. cf. # v. 1367- 

ovbi yalpw Parian', ovb ’ ey^\vtrtv* aXX * Ubiov av 
biKibtov ofiiKpuv (puyntfi av, evXondbi ireirvtyfitvov. 
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But this is in answer to his son’s wish, that he would give up the 
love of the law and enjoy the pleasures of the stable ; and is 
besides in the humor of the character. 2 Neither is music or song 
the food in search of which wasps come into our dwellings. 3 After 
all, if we should overlook the want of appoBiteness in the 
literal meaning, it would still be hard to tell what is the figurative 
sense intended to be conveyed. Philocle'on had been maintaining 
a long dialogue with the chorus, which I suppose was all, or part 
at least set to music : so that if hearing the music of his voice 
would have given the chorus spirit in the attack, they had already 
had that excitement. It seems too refined to say in answer to 
this that Bdelycleon was asleep : the audience, who had witnessed 
the dialogue, would not have gone along with Bdelycleon. 

I have always thought that pi\ t honey, or some of its derivatives 
was the original word now occupied by /LteXewv or /aeXwr : and 
taking the bint from Dr. Bentley’s twv n fteXewe, J would 
propose 

enrep trv\oy tov ti iacXltos <l>iXoKXeous /3e/3 puwores : 

understanding ptiXiros to agree with QiXoicXeovs in case : u If they 
(the wasps) had happened to eat a little of the honey, Philocleon 
or the sweet Philocleon;" that is “ if the old man had oAce 
touched his person/’ This they bad been striving to do, and 
Bdelycleon with his servants to prevent. It is in the same humor 
that the chorus at the 36(>th verse, call Philocleon their little bee, 
or their honey, d fieXirmov, or as Dr. Bentley says, it should be u 
jieXinov, With them it is a word of endearment, but Bdelycleon 
says by the same figure that they wished to devour him ; that is that 
they had some sellish ends; or that their getting hold of liim was 
the worst thing that could happen to him. 

A gentleman, to whom I showed this proposed emendation, 
observed that if we could read fieXirtov in the plural, there would 
be less departure from the Mss. Taking this suggestion, we might 
take that word as the genitive plural of pteXirov. favus (H. Steph. 
Col. 6055. Ed. Nov.) — t&v rt fieXiru Jr, or ru>v yeX'it.&'f, if the se- 
cond syllable be long : “ If they had eaten a little of the honey- 
combs of Philocles,” which is, equally good in the literal meaning 
applied to wasps. But then the question recurs, what is the figu- 
rative or real sense? Might the Poet mean to intimate that the 
poorer citizens liked to have some of the richer iu the number of 
the Dicasts, aud contrived to get money from them by flattering 
their humor? This is possible, but it seems somewhat farfetched, 
and not very apposite to the occasion of the words. Or could we 
construe twv yeXirwv 9 as agreeing ftith ftiXocXeot/s in case ? This 
would bring us to the same sense as the first proposed emendation 
with very little departure from the Mss. (The word /icXirov does 
not occur in any of the Poets— at least it is omitted by Dr. Maltbv 
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in his edition of Morell : but from the proper name MiXiros, (from 
which I suppose it is that Dr. Bentley says “ MeXinov, longum 
est \l'*) I should suppose the second syllable long.) 

Since writing ihe above, it has occurred to me, that if the read- 
ing ruy n /i e\Qv were retained, it ought to be rendered, si forte de 
membris Philoclis comedisseut — wasps do eat flesh, they were 
striving to get hold of Philocleon, which Bdelycleou calls devour- 
ing him — In short. Si quid novisti rectius, &c. 


ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OF CASIMIR. 


No. II. — [Concluded from No. XLIX .] 

We can compare the style of 11 Casimir ” to nothing more appropriately 
than a Chinese paper, on which flowers, and trees, and birds, and all 
that is glowing and brilliant in nature, arc profusely scattered, but 
With little either of order or meaning. He will have appeared before 
us like a splendid procession, which we should lament not to have 
seen, but which, when the novelty is passed, and curiosity satiated, 
we shall scarcely wish to pass again before us. Quarterly lie view , 
xlix. 24. 


In resuming our observations on the poetry of Casimir, it oc- 
curs to us that many of our readers, agreeing in the perfect 
applicability of the above description, may be disposed to 
regard our praises as exaggerated, and the writer himself un- 
worthy of the attention which we have devoted to him. We 
have no scruple in confessing ourselves to be biassed by early 
predilection ; for the tastes, like the projects of our youth, are 
cherished long, and even when they have been eradicated by our 
better reason, some fragments of them will still linger in the 
mind, so as in a certain degree to affect the decisions of our 
riper judgment. But Casimir, in spite of his grievous faults of 
taste (against which few r , it is allowed, ever sinned more grossly), 
has merits of a kind which appear to peculiar advantage when 
be is contrasted with the ordinary multitude of modern Latin 
poets; and it is impossible tq i avoid the comparison. When we 
turn from the elaborate and tantalizing nfeagreness of his fel- 
lows, to his irrepressible luxuriance, his shower of words, and 
the inexhaustible copiousness with which lie pours forth bis 
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images, even though those images may be extravagant or empty 
in themselves, and thrown together without taste, it is impossi- 
ble not to feel that pleasure which the view of natural fertility 
always excites, even when the thing produced is of little value. 
It is an exertion of original power ; and all original power is 
more or less delightful in its exertion. Besides which, the 
degree of earnestness and personal feeling which animates his 
pieces, and which so few, writers have found means to infuse 
into the lifeless form of Latin poetry, affects us in the same 
manner as any thing else pleasing and unexpected. But, in 
fact, w r e have no intention or desire of forming the critical opi- 
nions of our readers on any subject ; nor indeed have these pa- 
pers any serious aim whatever. They are designed merely as 
amusements ; as digressions from the historical and philological 
speculations of our fellow-contributors; and if we can extract a 
certain portion of rational entertainment, in the way of analysis 
or citation, from the works of any writer, it is with us a sufficient 
reason for selecting that writer as the subject of our comments. 

Wc have already described Casimir’s diction in a general way, 
as copious rather than select. He was a zealous, but apparently 
not a very discriminating reader of the Latin poets; and, accord- 
ingly, though the force of his mind enabled him to melt together 
the heterogeneous elements so combined into a style of his own, 
the impurity of that style betrays the variety and inequality of 
the models on which it was formed. We recognise in him an 
extensive acquaintance with the riches of the Latfe language, 
combined with an extraordinary ignorance as to their compara- 
tive value. Fragments of Horatian and Virgilian elegance are 
ever and anon gleaming from among the gaudy verbiage of the 
later writers, with a happy effect undoubtedly where they occur; 
we only wish that they occurred oftener, or that he, who chose 
to display his power by charming together things of different 
kinds, had been contented with summoning then? fitfm regions 
less distant and dissimilar. Excepting that they are less discord- 
ant, these have the same effect as the Miltonian phrases and 
liemistichs with which Pope’s translation of Homer is inter- 
woven. We made the same observation on Claudian, in one of 
our articles on that writer; and indeed much of what we have 
there said may be applied, with little alteration, to the poet before 
us, with whom a congeniality of powers seems to have made 
him a favorite. 1 Hejias the same florid style, the same undis- 


1 Dr. Johnson compares him with Cowley, in regard to his love of 
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tinguishing luxuriance and wildness of metaphor, the same unin- 
terrupted fluency, the same sententiousness, and the same nation- 
ality. He h£s, however, if we are not deceived, a dignity, an 
earnestness, and a singleness of purpose, which raises him above 
his predecessor ; if he surpasses him in energy, it is perhaps to 
be attributed to the lyrical style of writing. With Horace, his 
more immediate model, and with whom he was equalled by the 
natural partiality of his own ugc, he has scarcely any point in 
common, except that nationality, to which only one critic, 1 as 
far as we recollect, has done full justice in the ancient poet; 
and his moralities, in which, however, his acquaintance with 
Seneca, and still more his profession of Christianity, give him 
considerably the advantage. But of the characteristic merits 
of Horace, his " laborious felicity,” his pliancy, his graceful 
lightness, the charm of his epithets— of these he has little 
or nothing. He excels him in ease and flow ; and this is no 
slight merit. it is, indeed, remarkable in Casimir, that he 
wields the Latin language as if it were his own. He never be- 
trays any of those appalling doubts, those misgivings as to the 
sense of particular words, those struggles between the desire of 
expressing one’s-self w ith spirit and the fear of expressing one’s- 
self improperly, which annoy many Latinists, and produce in 
their result a certain tremulous and uneasy manner. Their 
style is like the conversation of certain reserved persons, who 
express themselves in a constrained and artificial manner among 
strangers, iu.d are unable to do justice to their own ideas, 
through a morbid fear of committing some error or other. 
And as such men, on returning to their own domestic circle or 
the society of their friends, feel the fetters of their tongue 
loosed, and talk with the same freedom and vigor as other per- 
sons ; so the imagination which found itself impeded by the 
roughnesses and difficulties of a dead language, may flow freely 
in the sm%*ojh and time-hollowed channel of its own. With 
Casimir it was otherwise. He took possession of the Latin 
language as a lawful owner, and moulded its stoies to whatever 
shape, and applied them to whatever purpose he thought fit, 
without troubling himself about hindrances. 

Of his choice of subjects we have already spoken. Many of 


prettinesses; Casimir’s conceits, however, are softened down, as it were, 
and rendered less offensive by the smoothness <£>f his style; while the 
ruggedness of Cowley’s manner and versification sets them forth in all 
their natural prominence. 

1 Schlegel on the History of Literature. 
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these have now lost all their consideration in the eye of readers ; 
but a great proportion of them are still interesting, either in 
themselves, or from the manner in which he has4reated them. 
With the exception of some of his philosophical passages, we 
are never so much pleased with him as in his patriotic or devo- 
tional moods. We refer, by this epithet, to those odes which 
are dedicated to the expression of religious feeling or reflection, 
as distinguished from his hymns to the saints, which possess 
little merit in general. One of the best is that to St. Stanislaus 
Ivostka. His praises of them are inflated and unaffecting ; his 
raptures are too corporeal ; lie deals too much in flowers, and 
stars, and coloi*, and flames, and gems; like the preachers de- 
scribed by John Foster the essayist, whose descriptions of hea- 
ven remind one of a Romish cathedral. Rut on entering the 
common ground of religious thought and Christian affections, 
his conceptions become chastened and sublimed. His«devotion 
is perhaps somewhat vague, and tinged with the characteristic 

faults of his school ; but it is the devotion of a warm and sin- 
cere heart, and gives him a just title* to the honorable name of 
a Christian poet. It is to this portion of his writings, indeed, 
that he is indebted foi a great part of his popularity. 

His political odes form a considerable part of the collection. 
The circumstances of his country and of Europe, at that time, 
furnished him with a great vaiicty of topics well adapted to the 
lyric muse, of which he was not slow to avail himself. The 
religious wars excited by the Reiormation, the dangers impend- 
ing over .Europe from the conquests of the Turks, the degene- 
racy of public morals, the fortunes of his ow r n country, her free 
institutions, the achievements of her warriors and statesmen, 
and more especially her past, present, and future exertions 
against the great enemy of Christendom, are the subjects on 
which he delights to dwell. It is impossible for a reflecting 
reader to peruse these pieces without a certain mdincholy in- 
terest ; especially the concluding ode, on the election of Ladis- 
laus IV. — the address to Liberty with which it opens — 

0 providentis filia Consili, 

O Faustitatis mater, et Otii 
Beata nutrix, o Folons 

Primus lionos columenque geniis, 

Quaesita multo sanguine gloria, 

Reperta multo ! regibys sutior, 
lpsaque Majestatc major, 

Et patriae melior magistra 

Felicitatis! 
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the character of his countrymen which follows— 

Non tibi sedimua 

'Servile vulgus : sed genus inclyti 
Mavortis, ffiternus Deorum 
Sanguis, Iiyperboreoque clarus 

Ab usque Lecho, legibus additum 

Optare regem ; fallere nescii 
Quenquam, nec invidere nati, 

Extera ncc metuisse sceptra, 

Suoque magni. ■ 

and the recapitulation of his country’s triumphs, wound up by 
an exhortation to the new prince to prove himself equal to his 
predecessors, and worthy to command the bulwark of Europe. 
There is much delusion in all national glory ; but when we 
reflect on the many really honorable achievements of the Polish 
people both in earlier and later days, and especially on that 
struggle, perhaps the most illustrious of all, which they waged 
against that confederacy, whose iniquitous aggression ought 
never to have met with that acquiescence, that all but approba- 
tion, with which it has been treated by a great part of the civi- 
lised community of Europe; — it is but a natural result of the 
belief in providential compensation, that we should look forward 
with something like hope to the completion of the prophecy 
which was hazarded some time since in the person of Casimir 
himself: 


Thou art fallen in the field, but thy race is not run ; 

Thy body is tied, but thy soul cannot die : 

and to believe that the Sarmatian name may yet tise again, 
under happier auspices, and crowned with more peaceful, 
though not less genuine, glories, than those of its earlier }ears. 
But we are not wanting politics ; and our readers, w'e fear, are 
already complaining of our difl’useness. 

Of the Btipor points connected with Casimir’s style of com- 
position, we have but little to say. His rhythm is pompous, 
rather than stately. He cultivates an ambitious sw r eep of ver- 
sification - — iiuxpu — and sacrifices the grace, the freedom, 

and the variety of the Horatian cadences, for a certain smooth 
and sonorous amplitude. Hence his frequent use of sesquipe- 
dalian words; n practice which the complex and recondite 
natuie of his metaphors likewise renders necessary. 

Non curiosis ille hgonibus 0 
Evisceratte collibus India-, 

Aut rmcdullato Liburms 
Moutibus insidiatur aitru : . 
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He frequently commits the sin of false quantity; and is utterly 
regardless of the Horatian niceties of i for the genitive it , the 
lengthening of the final o 9 the avoiding to conclude an Alcaic 
line with que, &c. 

We proceed, for the gratification of such of our readers as 
may not be acquainted with Casimir, to give such extracts from 
the better parts of his “ Lyrica,” as may suffice to illustrate the 
above observations ; leaving his faults undisturbed in their ori- 
ginal abode, where those who delight in such researches may 
find them. 1 

Our first extract shall be from one of the odes “ De recupe- 
rando Orientis imperio.” 

Frustra Novembres dicimus ad focos 
Pugnata Ithsetis belia sub Alpibua ) 

Frustra renarramus Gelonum 
Versa retro retulisse signa; 

Si non et ipsi stringere Noricos 
Audemus cnses : quos male barbara 
Non decoloravere tergaj 
Sed Tyrio Latiale fuco 

lllevit auriim, non sine gemmeo 
Circumsonantis fulgure balthei, et 
Grato catenarum tumultu, 

Et sonitu phalerarum acuto. 

Formosa fortes arma timent viros, 

Frangiquc nolent; seu profugus Scythes, 

Seu creber c campis agetur 

Myrmidonum Dolopumque nimbus. 

Qmcumque suras et caput induct 
Auro, Quirites, exuet lulum : 

Civisque Roinanus negari 
Impavido patietur liosti. 

IS' cc. qui capillum finget, cl aurcum 
Solcm refusis crinibus alliner, 

Diceinus Uxnbrum, qui frementes 
Antiochi Annibalisque turmas 

Itursum cfficaci diruat impetu, 

Alpesque, clausumque intrepida nianu 
Perrumpat orbem. Sic citatis 
Sccula degenerare metis 


* We understand that in the work which Mr. Bowring is publishing 
on Polish literature, accompanied with translations of select passages 
from the best writers, the name of Casimir appears; whether as a verna- 
cular poet, we are not precisely informed. 
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Sancit futuri teroporis arbiter : 

Certoque prudens ordine segregcs 
Metatur annos. Nunc severis 
Artibus ingenioque pugnax 

Affulget stas; nunc melior foro 
Gestit disertis fervere jurgiis. 

Use Thracas audacemque Bessum, 

Iisc Cilicas, pavidosque Seras 

Produxit ®tas. Nos senio f piger 
EfFudit Orbis, dedectis uitimum 
Mundi, fatiscentisquc naturae 

Opprobrium. 

He is peculiarly flowing and sonorous when describing the 
natural beauties and advantages of the countries to be recon- 
quered. There is a charm in the simple enumeration of inter- 
esting names, like what w r e experience in reading Homer’s ca- 
talogue, arnd many passages of Sir Walter Scott. 

The sixteenth ode, in which the Romau heroes arc evoked 
from the dead to command against the barbarian invaders by 
which their conquests have been depopulated, is exceedingly 
spirited, but unfortunately too long for quotation. In ode v. 
book 2, which is apparently imitated from a fine passage of St. 
Cyprian, he surveys from an imaginary height the crimes and 
miseries of the world. We have only room for the conclusion. 
His ample and voluminous style, which at other times lias rather 
a cumbrous effect, is here graceful, and suited to the subject. 

Quid morcr hactenus 

Viator aurarum ? et serenas 
Sole domes aditurus, usque 

Humana mircr? Tollite prsppetem 

Festina Vatem : tollite, nubila, 

Qua soils el lunsc labores 
Carulco vchit fcthra campo. 

Ludor? sequaces an siibeunt latus 

Vcmntque venti? jamque iterum mihi 
Et regna decrevere, et lmmensae 
Ante oculos periere gentes; 

Suoque semper terra minor globo 

Jam jamque cerni difficilis suum 
Vanescit in punctum? O refusum 
Numinis Oceanum ! o carentem 

Mortalitatis portubus insulam ! 

O clausa nullis marginibus freta ! 

Ilaurite anhelantcm, ct perenifi 
Sarbivium glomerate fluctu. 
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The fourth book is the most national of the whole, as well as 
in other respects the best ; we shall therefore make much more 
copious extracts from it. In the first ode (founded on Horace’s 
“ Delicta majorum immeritus lues/’) he expatiates on the evils 
of schism with true Roman solemnity. — Ode iv. on the defeat 
of the Turks at Chocim, has long been admired. — The opening 
of the ode to Dautzic is stately : 

Quae puppis, ant quis Pegasus ultimas 
Tibidicatum carmen in insulas 
Portabit? o sidus Borussce 
Gentis, Hyperborcique late 

* ? '.gina cueli ; quae vitrei super 
Sedisse felix margine Vistulae, 

Terrasque liquentesque circuni 
Occam speculata carnpos, 

Injecta septern frena Trionibus 

Docta relaxas ct colnbcs tnanu, * 

Ulrimquc pollens, sive tcllus, 

Sive luas tremat uuda leges. 

as also that of the following, to Rome : 

Secunda coelo Roma, perennia 
Quam jura (lantern quadrijugo vchit 
lime Africa Europeque supplex, 

Inde Asia Amenceque curru, 

Olim cruentis non sine proeliis 
l'rcnare terras aspera, nunc potens 
Pacis sacramento qmetae 
BelJigeras cohibere gentes. 

Ode x. €t Ad Q. DeHium," is one of the happiest of his 
moral odes, — Of his paraphrases from the Song of Solomon, 
the following is a specimen : 

Fallor? an Elysii lava de parte Sereni 
Me mea vita vocat ? 

Surge, Soror, pulchris innectito lora Columbia; » 

Pulchrior ipsa super 

Scande rotas, Libanique levem de vcrtice currum : 

Has, age, flet te domos. 

Ad tua decidui fugiunt vestigia nimhi : 

Turbidus imber abit. 

Ipsa sub innocuis mitescunt fulmina plantis: 

Ipsa vircscit hiems. 

Interea sacris apent se sccna viretis, 

Sub pedibusque tibi 

Altera floret humus, alterqpe vagantia late 
SiAera pascit ager. 

Hie etiam trepidi pendent c rupibus hoedi, 

Praecipitcsque capra*, 
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Ilinnuleique suis, passim dum ftumina tranant, 

Luxirriantur aquis. 

It leo^cum pardo viridis de colle Saniri, 

Mitis uterque regi, 

Cumque suo passim ludunt in montibus agno 
Exsuperantque juga. 

Plurimus hos citcum tacit o pede labitur amnis, 

Pumicibusque cavis 

Per violas laps®, per dedives hyacinthos, 

Exspatiantur aquae. , 

Lcne fiuunt nvi : muscosis lene susurrus 
Murmurat e scopulis. 

In vitreo piBces saliunt hilares crystallo, 

Dulcc queruntur aves. 

Nec vero, si moesta placent solatia, ccrlo 
Flehile murmur abest : 

Nam sibi dum vestro regemunt ex orbe palumbes, 
liuc sonus ille venit. 

The following, from ode xxxv. “ Ad Paulum CoBlovium,” is 
a specimen of Casimir’s descriptive powers : 

Jam pridem tepido veris anhelitu 
Afflarunt reduces arva Favonii : 

Jam se florida vernis 
Pingunt prata coloribus. 

Stratus frugiferis Villa puppibus 
Grato pra terabit rura silentio, 

Quamvis proxnmis omni 
Collis personet aiite; 

Quamvis ct viridi pastor ab aggcrc 
Dicat graminea carmina fistula, 

Et q iii navita debet 
PJenis otia carbasis. 

iEquas Palladiis, Paulle, laboribus 
Interpone vices. Cras, simul aurco 
Sol arriserit ore 

Suminorum juga montium, 

% Scandemus viridis terga Luciscii, 

%ua cclsa tegiiur plurimus dice, 

Et se pra;tereuntAm 

Audit murmura fontium* 

Of the epodcs, the most remarkable are the first, “ Ad Pau- 
lum Jordanutn Ursinum Bracciani Ducem,” descriptive of the 
beautiful scenery of the Bracciano estates; the third, a spi- 
ritualisation of Horace’s “ Beatus ille qui procul negotiis,” and 
the eighth, “ Public* Euroys calamitates,” founded in the 
same manner on the “ Altera jam teritur Wellis civilibus a»tas.” 
The author would probably have added the sixth and the ele- 
venth. We have, however, no room for quotation; and the 
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Silviludia, Poesis Posthuma, and Epigrams, as far as we are 
acquainted with them, contain little worthy of enaction. The 
following Scazons show no small power of satiric expression : 

Fallacis Aulae pompa, criminum mater, 

Qua: turbulenta: pulverem bibis pomps, 

Rituque semper fluctuantis Euripi 

Et hue et illuc ambulando, cursando, 

Confabulando, garriendo, ludendo, 

Et usque et usque et usque consalutando, 

Quotidiano mersa navigas cceno, 
f\ nnnnque pictis curribus lutum rumpis: 

Sio o beata, delicata, formosa, 

Morum Charybdis, Aula, pectorum Circe, 

Dolosa Siren, innocentia: labes, 

Fraudum salclles, officina fucorum : 

Fas superbis semifulta lecticis, 

Eas sereni luce pulchrior Phcebi, 

Et per supince colla plebis incedas. 

Ilabe venustos, aureos, capillato.% 

Pictos, perunctos, deque scrinio totos 
Anteambulones laudis et trahas pompa 1 ; 

Habe capar.es patrimonii Scyllas, 

Fundi Maleas, spongias cruinenarurn, 

Onusta laudum plaustra, norniuum rhedas, 

Plenas jocorum ristiumquc carrucas, 

Ineptiarum mille turgidos follcs, 

Quibus dolosie ficta dona Datura: 

Vultus Poetas, et Poetrias linguas 
Fecere dudum, susque deque vertere; 

Quibus loquacis inficctine plena 
Negotiosa liminum salutairix 
Famelicorum turba circulatorum 
Nugasque mille vendit, ct local risurn, 

Fraudumque frustis mille, mille fucorum, 

Mendaciorum mille, mille nugarum 

Suitque subsuitque mille centimes : 

We conclude, as usual, by selecting a few detached happy 
sentences : 


On the mutability of fortune . 

Quod vexant liodie Noli, 

Cras lambent hilares a:quor Etcsiie : 

Moestum Sol hodie caput, 

Cras latum roseo j>romct ab aequore. 

A Iter no redeunt choro 

Risus et Gemitus, et madid is prope 
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Sicci cum Lacrymis Joci. 

Nascuntur mediis Gaudia Luctibus. 1 

Again : 

Quod tibi larga dedit Hora dextra, 

Hora furaci rapiet sinistra, 

More fallentis tenerum jocosae 
Matris aluranum. 

Of his own views in writing. 

Non ego ludicrae 

Dixi sacramentum Minerva 
Innocuus sine caede miles; 

Sed bellicoso strcnuus ardui 

Amore veri, crimina saeculi, 

Fraudesque, et indevota laudi 
Pcctora, desidiamque frango 

Ultore versu ; qucm nimis asperum 
Exsuscitando numina gentium 
Regent esse nolcbant vcterno, 

Esse tamen voluere valem. 

Contempt of riches . 

Quat pede proteram 

Sint plurn, quatn qua*, possideam manu. 

The propensity of mankind to motion . 

i£]i, non sumus arborcs, 

Ut quo qmsquc loco natus, inutili 
Duret perpetuurn mora. 

Cum primum geniti matris inertia 

Terra viscera nipiniu**, 

Moti particulam Iraximus aetheris; 
Ciclique ingcnio patris, 

Cum matre immemores stare, cucurrimus. 

The fragile nature of beauty. 

Mendax forma bonum deficientibus 
Annis pracipitat, vitrea concuti, 

Dilabi faciiis, ccrea diffluere 

Ilornss more rosa?, quam modo roscidam 

Cum fovit tepidis mane Favoniis, 

Dissolvit pluviis vesper Etcsiis. 


1 Thus Gray, in bis Ode on Vicissitude : “ Yesterday the sullen year,' 
&c. and “ Still, where rosy Pleasure leads—” 
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On a victory gained with inferior numbers . 

Virtute pugnant, non numero viri: 

Et una sylvam sspius eruit 
Bipennis, et paucae seqiiuntur 
Innumeras aquilaE columbas. 

On the pursuits of philosophy . 

Pulchrum est quieta mente volubili 
Instare vero, dec trepido gradu 
Urgere naturain, nec inter 
Ambiguas fluitare causas: 

?»»'* mente fixa ducere liquidos 
Rerum colores, et capitis sacra 
Ab arce prospectarc verum, et 
Fixa sms sua rebus ora. 

On Liberty. 

» Publica clarius 

Virtus per omnes emicuit gradus, 

Cum magna Libertatis umbra 
Sceptra simul populumque texit. 

Tunc, non coactis nubile viribus 
Ornne obsolcto vitat in otio 
Latere robur: tunc aperto 
Ingenium volat omne campo 

Ad usque palmam : tunc facile?, neque 
Duri Quirites conspicuo palam 
Parere regi, per cnientum 

Laudis iter sequimur volcntem 

Quacunque ducit. 

The transitory nature of the works of man . 

Humana quicquid composuit maims, 

Humana rursus disjiciet. Jacet 

Ingens Alexandria, et alta 
Mcenia p^cubuerc Romac. 

Natura casso9 submit xmula? 

Artis labures. Sola Tides super 
Turrita terrarum sepulcra 
Evenit; et jacuisse gaudct 

Quicquid caduco condidit online 
Non sola Virtus. ■ - 

It would be serviceable to Casimir’s reputation, besides saving 
the general reader much ill-repaid ^trouble, if a selection were 
to be made of his choicest and purest pieces. Such a selection 
would render him more universally popular than he is ever likely 
to become in his intire state; for although there will always be 
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a class of readers, with whom his gorgeous and flowing manner 
will compensate for all deficiencies, still the tediousuess and ex- 
travagance by which most of his pieces are in a greater or less 
degree characterised, together with the uninteresting subjects 
of many, must of necessity deter most, even of the admirers of 
Latin poetry, from a perusal of the whole. Should such an 
anthology be thought desirable, we would recommend the fol- 
lowing : 

Book i. Odes i. ii. iv. vi. vii. viii. ix. xi. xii. xvi. xix. 

Book ii. Odes ii. iii. iv. v. vii. x. xiv. xvi. xxi. xxv. xxvi. xxviii. 
Book hi. Odes iv. v. viii. xvi. xx. xxii. xxiii. xxx. 

Book iv. Odes i. iii. iv. vii. x. \i. xii. xiii. xiv. xv. xvii. xviii. 

xxi. xxiii. xxiv. xxvi. xxviii. xxxi. xxxiv. xxxvi. xxxviii. 

Epode ii. iii. viii. xx. 

Even Irom this catalogue it might be advisable to expunge a 
few, as well as to abridge some of those which should remain. 


By way of appendix, we subjoin an extract from a volume of 
translations from Casimir, printed London, 1646, (fourteen 
years after the appearance of the intire poems) with a frontis- 
piece representing Horace and Casimir seated with their lyres 
on the two tops of Parnassus, and Apollo from above suspend- 
ing a golden crown between them ; a conceit which occurs also 
iu one of the string of poems subjoined to some of the editions 
of Casimir, by a knot of Jesuit poets. The author is G. Hills. 
His style (notwithstanding the translation of “ Auro prata virent, 
arbor crinitur in aurum,” 

Each blade of grass was gold, each tree was there 
A golden periwig did wear) 

is too plain and masculine for Casimir ; it is, however, a work 
of some iHerjt. 1 

Lib. iv. Od. xii. 

Quid me latentem sub tenui fare, 4'C- 

What ’tis detains me here, and why 
I hide myself from every eye, 

How in so poor a house 1 spend 
My hours, y'have often ask'd me, Friend ; 


* A translation of ‘‘Humana linquo,” in Gflman Alcaics, is annexed 
to the Not Ilia Literaria, in the Bipont edition; to which we refer the cu- 
rious in such matters. Dr. Watts’s translations and imitations of Casi- 
mir are found among his Hotjv Lyricae. 
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When the free courts of free-born men 
Fall out, which first shall let me in. 

I enjoy myself; what need I more? 

Of every sense I lock the door, 

And close shut up, a task I find 
In the retiring house o’ th’ mind ; 

The theatre of my life I view, 

My own spectator and judge too. 

I hate the common road of praise, 

Or what the gaping vulgar raise, 

Which with a pleasant gale awhile 
Fame Lurries, but doth soon beguile ; 

Now envy’s sting it feels, ere long 
Th’ artillery of some spiteful tongue; 

Thus chas’d, with weaken’d wings it dies, 

Or tome on the bare ground it lies. 

A private fame, a mean house., where 
I live conceal’d from popular air, 

Best fits my mind, and shelters me : 

Virtue t’ her own praise deaf should he : 

Our emulation things far off Command, 

But envy haunts things that are near at hand. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

On the First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew ; com- 
prising a view of the leading Arguments in favor of 
their Authenticity , and of the principal Objections 
which have been urged on the subject. By Latham 
Wainewright, Al.A. F. S. A., of Emman. ColU 
Cambridge , and Reqfor of Gt . Brickhill, Butchs, 8$c. 


No. IV .— [Continued from No. LX.] 

Th e second question to which I have referred, as connected 
with the present subject, is — whether the Hebrew gospel of 
St. Matthew is to be considered as identical with either the 
Nazarene or the Ebionite gospel ? * To pursue this inquiry to 
its full extent would be inconsistent with the brevity of the 

present essay ; nor must we expect to find the same degree of 
certainty here, as in the discussion relative to the language of 
VOL. XXXI. CL JL NO. LXII. X 
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St. Matthew. I shall therefore content myself with mentioning 
a few of the ^arguments which are regarded by the learned as 
possessing most weight, and which will enable us to form a 
probable conclusion. 1 We are informed by ecclesiastical histori- 
ans, that the Nazarenes resided on the east side of the river Jor- 
dan, and that the Ebionites were settled on the bankB of theOron- 
tes ; that the former retained the name which bad been given 
by the unbelieving Jew's to the early converts to the Christian 
faith ; and that the latter were so called front rite Hebrew word 
Ebion (3V3M) signifying poor, applied to them, it appears from 
Origen’s account, as a term of contempt ;* that the Nazarenes 
did riot acknowledge the four gospels now received ; and that 
the Ebionites rejected still more of the sacred writings, but 
that each of these sects made use of a Hebrew g09pel, called 
the gospel of St. Matthew .* 


1 Among those who havcVmhraccd the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion, are the Pore Simon in his llistoire Critique du Texte du Nouveau 
Testament, ch. 7 tV 8. and Michachs. in his lniroduclion, Vnl. tii. c. 4. 
sect. 9.; and on the other side, are Mai, now principal librarian of the 
Vatican, in his Examen Historic Criticic, Mill, in his Prolegomena, and 
JVlasch, the German critic before mentioned. 

1 Toland and Jones, indeed, deny that this word was used as a term of 
reproach, but their arguments have been answered by Dr. Mangey, in his 
Remarks upon the Nazarenus of the former. 

3 The efforts of the Unitarians to confound these two sects of the Na- 
zarenes and the Ebionites, aie well known to every one at all conversant 
with dogmatical theology. Dr. Priestley, among the various means he 
adopted to persuade the world, that some of the subhmest doctrines of 
religion are to be classed with the corruptions of Christianity, has at- 
tempted to prove ; first, That the lailh of the Nazarenes was Unitarian; 
and secondly, That these Unitarian Nazarenes composed the primitive 
Christian church at Jerusalem. And in order to establish the first point, 
he exerts % all his strength to show, that the Nazarenes were identical 
with the Ebiwrtes who arc universally acknowledged to have rejected 
the divinity of our Saviour. The principal subject of this controversy is 
not immediately connected with the present inquiry, but no reader can 
require to be informed of the result, and of the signal triumph of llishop 
llorsley over his pertinacious adversary. Notwithstanding the confi- 
dent assertions of this redoubtable controversialist and bis Unitarian sup- 
porters, the difference of these two sects is rendered abundantly evident, 
by a comparison of passages still extant in the works of Epiphamus and 
Jerome; and is likewise maintained by Grotius, Vossius, Spencer, Hue- 
tius, Mosheim, and other critics of the highest celebrity. The Ebionites 
and the Nazarenes most unquestionably differed in their opinions 
respecting the necessity of observing the Mosaic law ; and while one party 
held, that compliance with the Jewish ritual was obligatory on all 
Christians without distinction, the other maintained, that this obligation 
was confined to the Jewish converts alone, It is also clear from the 
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In tlie first place, the gospel in use among the Ebionites was, 
manifestly, different from that held sacred by the N azure ties. 
Epiplianius is the only father who mentions the termer, of which 
he does not hesitate to call the text corrupt and mutilated, 
while he gives the opposite character to that of the latter. 1 The 
Nazarene gospel, indeed, he professes never to have seen, and 
his information,therefore, as to that, must have been derived from 
others ; but with the Ebionite copy he was perfectly familiar. 
The extracts from the latter, preserved in his works, are alone 
sufficient to show the impossibility that it should ever have been 
considered as th^ original of St. Matthew; and since the con- 
trary opinion was entertained respecting the Nazarene gospel, 
it follows, that the two gospels made use of by the Ebionites 
and the Nazarenes must have been distinct compositions. The 
same writer likewise expressly says, that the Ebionite gospel 
commenced w ith these words, 'Eysvsro ev ra7g rnj.spa.ig 'HpwZov 9 
x. t. X. by which it is clearly ascertained, that it contained no 
part of the first two chapters of otfr present gospel of St. 
Matthew. Many strong circumstances however exist, to con- 
vince us that this was not the case, with regard to the gospel in 

use among the Nazarenes, or, as it is sometimes called, “the 
gospel according to the Hebrews/ 7 

Our principal information on the subject of this gospel, is 
derived from St. Jerome, who relates, that he made a translation 
of it from the Hebrew, both into Greek and Latin ; but it un- 
fortunately happens, that neither of these versions has reached 
the present times. By consulting those passages, in the works 
of this learned father, which refer to the gospel in question, it 
will be rendered evident, that it contained at least the second 
chapter of St. Matthew, and, by a necessary inference, the last 


language of Jerome, that this difference extended to the Motions which 
they entertained concerning the person of Christ; for, notwithstanding 
their heretical opinions in other respects, the Nazarenes were undoubt- 
edly orthodox in their belief of our Lord's divinity. And even had it 
been possible to establish the identity of these ancient sects, it could 
have been of no avail to the Unitarian scheme, since it never lias been, 
and we may now safely affirm, never can be proved, that these Naza- 
renes really constituted the primitive church at Jerusalem. Bishop 
Horsley's Tracts in controversy with Dr. Priestley, Mosheim’s Eccles. 
Hist. 

1 Concerning the Nazarene copy he thus speaks : (Haeres. xxix. 9.) 

^E^oVa‘1 it to Kccrci. M«T0»ro7 suayyfXjov wTwptCTr&Toy c E/Spa«V«rI Trap' air oif, yap ere 

tqCto KctOvs Ig agXvS typpn/Efycuxoi's ypA/yt/xacriv, e«n crwftrcu. Of the Ebionite 
copy he says, (Haeres. XXX. 13.) b tw nap' abroi'; tvuyyi xlw kmcc MaT0aiby ©yo- 
il trXtigioraTw, a'KKa v«vo0£i//uu'vw xai nxgwTx p»tt 0 >«yw. 
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eight verses of the first chapter. To elucidate this point, I shall 
select merely two instances. Whdn Herod made strict inquiries 
from the chief' priests and scribes concerning Christ, and 
demanded where he was to be born, “ they said unto him, in 
Bethlehem of Judea, for thu9 it is written by the prophet — 
And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, &c.” (Matt. ii. 5, 0.) 
In a note of Jerome upon this passage, as it stands in the Latin 
version, he makes the following refoark respecting the words 
Bethlehem Jvdaa ; — “ Librariorum hie error est, putamus enim 
ab Evangelista prinio edilutn, sicut in ipso llebraico legimus — 
Judae non Judaeas.” 1 Here it is plain that the words, “ in ipso 
Hebraico/* cannot refer to the original Hebrew, because, in the 
chapter of Micah (v. 2.) from whence the quotation is taken, 
the expression made use of is neither Bethlehem Juda, nor 
Jud(C(E ,^ jut Bethlehem Ephralah. St. Jerome, therefore, must 
evidently allude to the Chaldee gospel of the Nazarenes; and 
hence it is justly inferred, that the latter contained the second 
chapter of St, Matthew/' 

There is another passage which occurs in St. Jerome’s Ca- 
talogus de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, and which affords a proof 
not less convincing, that the second chapter of St. Matthew 
formed part of the Nazarene gospel. Speaking of the gospi 1 
which, he informs us, St. Matthew composed in Hebrew', for the 
benefit of the Jewish converts to Christianity, he proceeds to 
observe — “Quod qui postea in Graecum transtulerit non satis 
cert urn est. Porro ipsutn Hcbraicutn habetur usque liodic in 
Caesariensi bibliotheca, quam Pamphilus Martyr studiosissime 
confecit. Mihi quoque a Nazarads qui in Beruea, urbe Syria, 
hoc volumine utuntur, describendi facultas fuit. In quo ani- 
madvertendum, quod ubique Evangelista sive ex persona sua, 
sive ex persona Domini salvatoris, veteris scriptime testimonies 
abutitur,* non sequatur septuaginta traiislatorum auctoritatein, 
sed Hebraicain ; e quibus ilia duo sunt, 1 Ex Egypto vocavi 
filium meum/ et * Quoniam Nazarauis vocabitur/ ” The two 
quotations relating to our Saviour, contained in this last extract, 
cleat ly evince, that the second chapter of St. Matthew, in our 
present copies, must have been contained in the Hebrew gospel 


1 Michaelis observes, that he cannot perceive how Jerome could dis- 
tinguish between the words Jutland Jud&a m Hebrew, which are both 
expressed by JT1VT ; hut Dr. Marsh properly replies, that in Chaldee 
(.Which is here meant by llebraico) there is a manifest distinction, Judah 
being written NUIT* aud Judda "PIT : & similar distinctiun exists in 
Syriac. 
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of the Nazarenes, to which Jerome here describes himself as 
having access. The doubt which has been suggested, — whether 
the words hocvolumine form the antecedent to th/i relative jwo? — 
is devoid of real foundation, and, as Dr. Marsh observes, could 
not have existed, had the punctuation been properly corrected, 
by inserting a comma after ft lit instead of a period. 

It has been urged as an objection by Dr. Mill, that since St. 
Jerome made no use of the Nazarene gospel, in correcting the 
text of St. Matthew’s, it is plain that he did not concur in the 
general opinion entertained of their identity. This inference, 
however, is by no means legitimate. That these gospels dif- 
fered from each other in several particulars, in the time of this 
father, is sufficiently proved by the quotations which occur in 
his works ; and various other passages lead us to conclude, that 
while lie believed that the Nazarene gospel was, in ijp original 
state, the same w'ith that of St. Matthew, he was convinced that 
the former had undergone interpolations and corruptions. This 
circumstance, therefore, will easily enplain why Jerome did not 
have recourse to the copy in use among the Nazarenes, for the 
purpose of critical emendation ; but, at the same time, it cannot 
be allowed to justify the conclusion adopted by Dr. Mill. 

An additional proof of the estimation in which the gospel in 
question was held by the ancients, is derived from a passage in 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. 1 In the catalogue which 
this writer gives of the canonical and the uncanonical books of 
the New Testament, lie divides them into three classes — the 
ojfcoAoyou/xeva, which had been acknowledged from the beginning ; 
— the avTthsyof&Evct. yvooplftwv 8’ ovv oftoos rols noWois, or those of 
which the authenticity, though questioned by some, was yet ac- 
knowledged by the majority ; — and lastly the vo'fla, which were 
confessedly destitute of any divine authority whatever ; and he, 
at the same time, enumerates the books which were respectively 
assigned to each class. From the ambiguity his manner of 
expressing himself in this place, it is a matter of some doubt, to 
which of these divisions the gospel of the Nazarenes was con- 
sidered as belonging by the generality of Christians, but respect- 
ing his own sentiments on this point, Eusebius has left no room 
for dispute. In the enumeration here referred to, after men- 


1 Lib. iii. c. 25. Ilist. Eccles. Oaigen also mentions the Nazarene 
copy under the title df “the Gospel according to the Hebrews;” and 
though he did not admit its divine authority, probably on account of the 
interpolations which had found their way into the text, he speaks of it 
in terms of respect. 
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tioning the gospel according to the Hebrews, which was only 
another name for that of the Nazarenes, he immediately adds, 
rocura | Lciv irtfvravTwv avnAfyojxevwv av enj. Hence it is plain, that 
he allows it to possess the same authority with the Epistle of 
St. James, the 2d Epistle of St. Peter, the 2d and 3d of St. 
John, the Epistle of St. Jude, and the Revelations. 

The most candid inference, deducible from the different ar- 
guments which have been advanced on the present question, 
appears to be— that the gospel usually denominated the gospel 
of the Nazarenes, was hi tiuth originally identical with the He- 
brew text of our present gospel of St. Matthew, but after- 
wards became corrupted by interpolations and alterations ; and 
what is more unquestionable, that it contained the second chap- 
ter of St. Matthew, as it is now extant, and consequently from 
their intimate connection, the last eight verses of the first chap- 
ter. That it likewise comprehended the genealogy of our Lord, 
though indeed it may be faiily presumed, cannot now be ascer- 
tained by any positive evidence. 1 

The precise period when our present Greek version was 
made from St. Matthew's Hebrew original, it were vain, after 
the lapse of so many ages, to attempt accurately to determine. 
But this we may certainly venture to believe, that it was exe- 
cuted at only a shoifc interval from the publication of the He- 
brew gospel, and during the life time of some of the Apostles. 
Considered as a whole, the Greek gospel of this evangelist 
rests upon the very same foundation with the other three gos- 
pels ; and whatever would, at this distance of time, invalidate 
the authority of the one, must be equally fatal to that of the 
others. Every question, therefore, relative to the integrity of the 
text of our first gospel, every objection against the reception of 
particular passages, must be tried and examined, upon the same 
principles oi reasoning, which are adopted in establishing the 
authenticity ofeny other portion of the New Testament. The 
very circumstance that the two first chapters of St. Matthew 
have accompanied the rest of that gospel down to the present 
times, and have always been considered by those who had the 
best means of forming a correct judgment, as constituting part 
of the sacred canon, must surely be allowed by every unpreju- 
diced inquirer, to be a very strong presumption in favor of their 
validity. Fortunately, however, we have evidence in our posses- 
sion of a more direct and conclusive nalqre ; and the rules of 


* The Carpocratians and the Cerinthians retained it, who in their 
tenets bore a near resemblance to the Nazarenes. 
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Biblical Criticism, when applied to the point in question, will 
furnish an answer amply sufficient to satisfy every reasonable 
mind. The argument, in the present case, lic^within a small 
compass; and we have only to inquire whetner the claim of 
this portion of Scripture, to be the genuine production of St. 
Matthew, be supported by the oldest manuscripts , by those 
versions which are acknowledged to be of the highest authority, 
and by the quotations wh^ch are transmitted to us in the writ- 
ings of the earlier fathers. 

I. In the iirst place then, the argument derived from ancient 
manuscripts is decidedly in favor of the authenticity of the two 
chapters m question, Among the various manuscripts of the 
New Testament which are now extant, but Jew are known to 
contain all the books which have been decided to be canonical. 
The most numerous class consists of those which comprise the 
four gospels ; others contain the Acts of the Apostle^ and the 
Catholic Epistles ; in a third class are to be found only the 
Epistles of St. Paul ; and there are some few which are com- 
posed solely of the Revelations of St. John. 1 The number of 
manuscripts containing the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew, 
which have been collated by eminent critics, amount to 355, 
and, which is a most decisive fact in determining the present 
point, out of this numerous assemblage one only is to be found, 
which does not include the whole of the two first chapters. It 
is evident that the value of these manuscripts increases in pro- 
portion to their antiquity, and it is therefore not a little satisfac- 
tory, that this solitary exception lias not been discovered among 
those which have been traced back to a remote origin. The 
four most ancient and most valuable manuscripts, 2 * 4 which have 


1 Besides those jffis. which contained whole books of the New Testa- 

ment in regular order, there are others of less authority, kncwvn by the 
name of Lectionaria, consisting of detached portions of" Scripture ap- 
pointed to be read publicly as lessons in the service of the Greek 
church. Lectionaria, composed of selections from the gospels, have been 
termed Evangelist aria, and those which consisted of portions taken from 
the Acts or the Epistles, have sometimes received the appellation of 

Praxapostoloi. 

4 The books of the ancients were distinguished by the different appel- 
lations of Libri and Codices , according to their difference of external 
form. The former, by far the most nunjerous, were written on sheets of 
vellum or paper and rolled up into volupiina; the latter consisted of flat 
leaves of the same materials, similar in manner to our modern books, 
except that the binding was composed of pieces of wood ; and hence the 
origin of the name, from Code: r, the stump of a tree. In process of time, 
books of the latter description, owing probably to their superior convc- 
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descended to the present times, are the Codex Cantabrigiemis, 
now preserved in the Univeisily library at Cambridge ; the Co- 


nience, became more common, and at length prevailed to the exclusion 
of the former. The Mss. of the New Testament now extant consist en- 
tirely of Codices . The most ancient Greek Mss. were written in uncial or 
capital letters, with no interval between the different words, and likewise 
without accents and’ marks of aspiration. Nor was it customary to leave 
any blank space at the end of a sentence, though this was frequently 
done at the conclusion of a paragraph or section. One of the earliest 
divisions observable in Mss. was made by writing as many words as 
would make sense in the same line, and then proceeding to the next. 
This mode of writing in or lines was adopted in the Cambridge 

Ms. The use of points , for the purpose of marking the sense with more 
clearness, was not introduced in writing till the time of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, who invented what, in our present system of punctuation, is 
termed a (jiil stop. He flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
But for a considerable period after this, the practice of using points in 
books was confined to the schools of the grammarians, where it was 
first adopted for the purpose of better explaining the text of Homer. 
The other points are of lat£r invention ; thus the comma appears to 
have been first used m the eighth Century, and the Greek note of inter- 
rogation ( ; ) in the ninth. It should be observed, however, that instances 
occur of the use of the full stop, and of intervals between the words 
in Inscriptions, so long ago as 450 years before Christ. On subjects of 
this nature the grand source of information is the Palaographia Graca 
of Montfirucon, to whom subsequent authors are more indebted in this 
respect, than to any single writer besides. Before the time of St. Je- 
rome, a more regular mode of dividing the text in the Mss. of the New 
Testament, appears to have commenced. Thus in the four gospels there 
were divisions into longer chapters, called rlrKoi or breves, and into 
smaller chapters which were termed **?«*«■ i* or capitula. The latter arc 
more usually called the Ammonian Sections , from their inventor Aramo- 
nius, a Christian philosopher of Alexandria, in the third century. These 
divisions are sometimes called the rhui and of Eusebius, be- 

cause he adopted them in the formation of his ten Canons, or Harmony 
of the gospels. The Acts of the Aposiles and tl^Epistles were ; Iso 
divided inya sections in the year 396, by Euthalius, a deacon of Alexan- 
dria, and which^were thence termed the Euthalian Sections. They were 
marked by letters in the margin, in a similar manner to the Ammonian 
sections of the gospels. The division oi the Bible into the chapters now 
in use, it is well known to every reader, originated with Cardinal Hugo 
deS.Caroin the thirteenth century, who adopted it to facilitate the com- 
pletion of a concordance which he was then making of the Vulgate. The 
same division of chapters was introduced into the Hebrew Bible, by a 
learned Jew, Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, in the year 1430, who 
added the improvement of subdividing them into verses with numerical 
figures. The present subdivision of the New Testament into verses was 
first introduced by Robert Stephens in the year 1551 ; so that the Jews 
borrowed the chapters , as they now stand, from the Christians, and the 
latter borrowed the verse s from the Jews. 

For a full account of the various Mss. of the New Testament, which 
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tlex Vaticanus, in the Vatican library at Rome; the Codex 
Alexuurirnuis, in the British Museum ; and the Codex Ephre- 

— — / ■■■■■■ - — 

have undergone a diligent examination by the learned, the reader must 
have recourse to the works of Mill, Wetstein, Woide, Montfaucon, 
Michaclis, Gricsbach, and other eminent scholars who devoted their 
lives to these critical reseaches. The following are a few of the particu- 
lars relating to the four Mss* to which I have referred in the text, (i) 
The Codex Canlnbrigiensis , or Codex Bezce is probably the oldest Ms. of 
the New Testament, now extant. It was found in the monastery of St. 
irenams at Lyons, in the year 1562, and was afterwards presented by 
Bcza to the University of Cambridge, where it is now preserved in the 
Public Library. It is written on vellum, in uncial letters, without 
accents, marks of aspiration, or intervals between the words. The method 
vi writing in ff-rixo* is here followed, and the text is also divided into 
sections, but they do not correspond with the rirhot and xifaXcua above 
mentioned. From this and other circumstances, this Ms. jg concluded 
to be as ancient as the fifth century. (2) The Codex Vaticanus is like- 
wise written in uncial letters, and without intervals between the words ; 
but as it has both accents and marks of aspiration, it must yield in point 
of antiquity to the former Ms. Since thtf divisions in the Vatican, like 
those in the Cambridge Ms., do not correspond with the Ammoniau and 
Euthahan sections, we are led to infer its priority to those Mss. in which 
these sections arc contained ; and there appear to be the best reasons 
for believing it to have been written before the close of the fifth century. 
(3.) The Codex Alexandrians was presented in the year 1628, "hy Cyrillus 
Lucans, patriarch of Constantinople, to Charles I. Some critics inform 
us, that it was brought by that prelate from Alexandria, whence it de- 
rived its name ; while others contend, that it was found in one of the 
twenty two monasteries on Mount Athos, famed for being the reposito- 
ries ol ancient Mss. Its precise antiquity has also been the subject of 
controversy. Dr. Woide, formerly of the British Museum and minister of 
the German Chapel in London, published a fac-simile of it, and refers it to 
the fourth century. Michael is places it between the sixth and the eighth, 
and is inclined to prefer the latter date. Montfaucon considers it to be 
as old as the two Mss. o£ Dioscorides, that is, of the sixth century, and 
Wetstein ascribes ft to the fifth. It is written in uncial letters, without 
marks of aspiration, and intervals. Both this and the Codcyt Cantabri- 
giensis have points, but they differ entirely from the present punctuation 
of the New Testament, and were never considered as of any authority. 
(4 ) The Codex Ephremiis preserved in the Iloyal Library at Paris, and 
is of high antiquity. Wetstein, by whom it was carefully collated, con- 
tends that it was executed before the year 542. It is written on vellum 
in uncial characters, without accents, or intervals between the words, 
and it is divided into the chapters and sections of Eusebius. 

Important as the antiquity of the Mss. of the New Testament must 
ever be considered, the antiquity of the text which they contain is still 
more so. This distinction has been pEftticularly insisted upon by a cele- 
brated German critic, xir- Sender, cited on this occasion by Dr. Marsh; 
and by a comparison with the quotations in the earlier ecclesiastical 
writers, satisfactory proof is afforded that in numerous cases the text is 
much more ancient than the Mss. themselves. 
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mi, in the Royal Library at Paris, and which is bound up with 
some of the manuscript works of Ephrem, the Syrian father. 
Now it is certainly a circumstance of no trifling consequence in 
the present case, that the two disputed chapters of St. Matthew 
are found to exist not only in these four manuscripts, except 
where they have suffered accidental mutilation, but in every 
subsequent manuscript, till we arrive at the Codex Ebneriams , 
the antiquity of which does not extend beyond the latter part of 
the fourteenth century. Supposing then that this manuscript 
could be shown to have commenced with the third chapter of 
St. Matthew, as it stands in our present copies ; this solitary 
instance, especially when we recollect its modern date, would 
be entitled to no influence, in our estimate of the evidence on 
both sides of the question. But it so happens, that it does in 
fact coutain the whole of the second chapter, and the last eight 
verses of the first chapter ; so that the real deficiency amounts 
to nothing more than the genealogy of Christ, which forms the 
commencement of our present gospel. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the more ancient manuscript from which the 


The text of a Ms. may also frequently be proved to be more ancient 
than the parchment on which it is written, by ascertaining the edition to 
which it belongs. The acute observation of critics has discovered certain 
characteristic readings in different Mss. by which they have been led to 
divide them into three classes, or editions as they are now termed ; and 
each of these classes indicates by the character of its readings, that the 
Mss. of which it is romposed were derived from a common origin. 
Thus the text of the Mss. belonging to what are denominated the Alex- 
andrine and the Western editions, is generally speaking, older than the 
text of those which are referred to the Byzantine or Constantinopolitan 
edition. 

It ought not to pass unnoticed, that the first and second chapters of St. 
Matthew are no longer contained in the Codex Alefandrinus, because 
this Ms. ha* been greatly mutilated, and is now defective in the first 24 
chapters, and part* of the 25th. In its present condition, it begins in the 
middle of the sixth verse of the 25th chapter, with the words o vufAjph$ 
From a similar cause, the first nineteen verses of the first chap- 
ter are wanting in the Codex Cantabrigierisis, which likewise begins in 
the middle of a sentence with the word XajBriv. In the Latin of this 
Ms. the first eleven verses only are deficient. These chasms, let it be 
observed, form not the slightest objection to the evidence afforded by the 
Mss. in question ; and he who, on this account, could be induced to dis- 
believe the former existence of the portions now obliterated, would be 
chargeable with the same absurdity as the man who should deny the 
former completeness of some anefent structure,* which before his birth 
had been partially demolished by fire and violence. Wtet stein's Prolego- 
mena to his Greek Testament ; Monlfaucon, Paleeog. Grace a ; Pndeaux’s 
Connections; Marsh's Michaclis. 
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Codex Ebnerianus was copied, was not defective even in this 
particular ; for it is affirmed by a German critic, cited by Dr. 
Marsh in his notes to Michaelis, that the latt^/manuscript be- 
gins with these words Too Ss ’bjtrou, x. r. X. and as we cannot 
imagine, that the particle 8e could be used as the second word in 
the mtioductory sentence of any work whatever, it is natural to 
infer, that in the former manuscript something must have preceded, 
and which, in truth, could be nothing but the genealogy 
contained in every other manuscript now extant. 

What then is the extent of the objection, derived from this 
source, against the authority of the two controverted chapters ? 
fl uman ingenuity will not be able to render it either more or 
less than tins ; — that out of 3j5 Greek manuscripts, one has been 

discovered of so late a date as the year 1391, in which, while 
I he whole of the second chapter, and part of the first^ire com- 
plete, the genealogy alone is omitted ; but that at the same 
lime, a very fair piesumption is afforded by the text, that even 
this omission did not exist in the more undent manuscripts, from 
vi hit h the present was transcribed. 


ABRAHAMI COULEII PLANT ARUM 
LIBRI SEX.' 


1 lie sparge fturc% sparge breves rosas, 

Nam vita gaiidet mortua tluribus; 
llerbisque odoratis corona 

Vatis adliuc cinerem calenlem. 

Couleii Epilaphium Vivi Auctoris. 

There are few eminent writers, (we speak of those who have 
written at all voluminously, as is the case with the far greater 
number) in the extent of whose writings, there may not be 
found some neglected spot — some instance of human failure, 
occasioned by the author’s misconception of his own powers, 
or by the compulsory adoption of uncongenial subject— -yet 


i We quote from the edition of his works, published in 1668, which is 
handsomely printed, but, in this part, full of inaccuracies. 
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still, in parts, bearing the stamp of the master-hand, and thus 
calculated to reward the researches of those who explore the 

forgotten cornSi^ of literature, for the treasures which they may 
chance to contain. Few works are more barren in this kind of 
matter than the one before us ; yet even here we have found a 
few flowers (as the author himself would say) not unworthy of 
selection. As the work of one, who in his own day was consi- 
dered the greatest of living poets, •and who cannot be denied 
the praise of learning, ingenuity, and various talent, it is cer- 
tainly deserving of notice . 1 

The name of Cowley once held a distinguished rank among 
those, who have combined the cultivation of Latin with that of 
Ktiglish poetry. Or. Johnson is high in praise of his performances 
in this line, and even prefers him as a Latin poet to Milton. 
Hut Dr* Johnson's taste was the reverse of refined; and his 
scholarship, which in his own time was permitted to pass un- 
questioned, under the protection of his other qualifications, is 
now allowed to be moremiiscellaneous than profound or accu- 
rate. Cowley possessed considerable knowlege of Roman and 
Greek antiquities, as appears from his very learned notes on the 
Davidcis ; he was also well acquainted with the generality of 
the Latin poets ; but these advantages were rendered in a man- 
ner useless, by that fatal perverseness of taste, which overran all 
his poetical compositions with a superficial and noxious vege- 
tation of conceits. We are sometimes inclined to think of Cow- 
ley, as of one who would have been a great poet, but for some 
unfortunate capiice of Nature in his formation. We fancy we can 
see in him the lineaments of a Dryden, marred and distorted. 
Yet the happy simplicity of his essays, and the fine rhetorical 
dignity of his discourse concerning the government of Oliver 
Cromwell (a composition of a more ornate species, but equally 
free froqp the fault in question), are abundant proofs that he was 
capable of writing in a purer style. The difference is indeed par- 
ticularly striking, when we pass from the prose parts of the above 
mentioned performances to the fragments of poetry with which 
they are occasionally intersected. Whatever mode of writing 
he adopts— epic, Pindaric, amatory, didactic, or panegyrical, it 
is still the same ; wherever he writes in verse, he writes con- 
ceitedly. Such systematic and uniform bad taste can scarcely 
be accounted for, except on the supposition that he had formed 


1 An indifferent English translation of this poem was published by 
Nahum Tate, Aphra Behn, and others. It is printed in some of the 
folio editions of Cowley's works, and in the octavo edition of 1708. 
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in his own mind a grossly erroneous theory of the nature of 
poetry, if, however, this vicious propensity was calculated to 
produce a bad effect in English poetry, it was /ill more out of 
place in Latin, to which such ornaments are {till less adapted. 
Ovid, indeed, abounds in witticisms of a kind not dissimilar to 
those of our author ; but Ovid’s conceits are less extravagant, 
and expressed with more grace ; they pervade his poetry like a 
vein, rather than cover itq. surface ; and they are accompanied 
by excellences of manner and matter, which in a great measure 
countervail their unfavorable effect. It was not so with Cow- 
ley. He had much beside his conceits, it is true; but his con- 
ceits so mastered him, as scarcely to allow his better qualities 
room to display themselves ; nor had he the power of clothing 
his fancies in Ovidian Latin. His Latinity is indeed copious 
and flowing, but destitute of the subtler elegances of Latiu 
poetry, and frequently defaced with blemishes, which indicate 
that his kuowlege of the language was far from exact. 

The “ Plant®,” like the (ieorgics,(if the received accounts of 
of the latter poem be true) had a political origin. They were 
written, and the two first books published, 1 with the view of di- 
verting the attention of the republican party from the negocia- 
tions, which he was the instrument of carrying on, between the 
emigrant royalists and their friends in England. For this pur- 
pose, he applied himself to the study of medicine as a profes- 
sion ; a science which was well calculated to gratify one of his 
leading propensities, the love of experimental knowlege. 
Among other subjects connected with his new pursuit, he was 
naturally led to investigate the medical properties of the various 
species of herbs, flowers, and trees ; and the result of his in- 
quiries is embodied iu the work before us. The subject had 
a peculiar charm for his mind ; it was connected with his 
cherished associations, and with that love of the country which 
haunted him through life, and w hich breathes like a Refreshing 
odor over his best and most delightful compositions. He has, 
however, debarred himself from most of the advantages of his 
subject, by the unfortunate form in which he has chosen to 
treat it. Cowley wanted the organ of constructiveness ; and the 
plan of his poetn is the most crude and inartificial that could be 
imagined. The qualities and accomplishments of the various 
plants are treated of iu a succession of separate poems, loosely 


’ Whether the whole was published duiing the author’s life-time, wo 
arc not certain. 
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threaded together in part by the intervention of some hack- 
neyed fiction ; and their medical excellences occupy so large a 
space in the enumeration , and are treated of in a style so nearly 
resembling that di* the dispensary, as to produce an effect any 
thing but poetical. Yet his poetry, and bis love of beauty, will 
occasionally show themselves ; his fantastic conceptions are 
sometimes not unpleasing ; and if they are inconsistent with 
good taste, they are at least free from ^hat appearance of artifice 
and labor, with which the brilliant things of some writers are 
presented to the public. He writes to please himself, rather 
than to make a show. His banquet is not a very substantial 
one, but there is plenty, and you are sure of a hearty and un- 
pretending welcome. His versification, though not particular!}' 
melodious, is smooth, and free from the harshnesses which now 
and then deform his translation of the Davidcis, written at an 
earlier agd.' 1 His manner, fora modern writing in Latin, is 
easy ; but he does not possess the rare faculty of uniting that 
ease with a corresponding purity of language. 

We shall now' proceed to our extracts ; premising, however, 
that from the narrowness of our limits we have been obliged to 
omit some passages which we would otherwise willingly have 
extracted. The poem is divided into six books ; the first two 
treating of herbs, the two next of flowers, and the two last of 
trees. These again branch out into other subdivisions. His 
authorities, which are chiefly derived from the elder Pliny, aud 
from Fernely’s work on Botany, arc appended in the form of 


1 As for instance (though this is an extreme case) 

* Sed constans, immensuinque, jctcniumque tenet nunc. 

This we suppose was one of the lines which startled the Italian scho- 
lar, whose ears Coleridge describes as having been so wounded by the 
Latin poetry of Cowley. 

** Primi *Uio (libri) oratione sunt modica et molli, ut elegos deed, 
sed ingenio veget? et forti.” (Or, as it is freely translated by Nahum 
Tate, in his preface to the English translation, “in a style resembling 
the elegies of Ovid and Tibullus in the sweetness and freedom of the 
verse, but excelling them in the strength of the fancy and vigor of the 
sense.”) " In duobus proxirnis Iloratii omnia carmina (qu. metra), et 
numerosam felieitatera effmxit. — In duobus postreinis pedehcroico usus 
est ; et, absit verbo invidia, si non Virgilium, cseteros certe omnes su- 
peravit.” De Vita et Scriptis A . Couleii f auctore T. Sprat . Elsewhere 
Dr. Sprat says of Cowley, “ He perfectly practises the hardest secret ot 
good writing, to know when he has done enough. lie always leaves off 
in such a manner, that it appears it was in his power to have said much 
more.” Such are the judgments of contemporaries ! It is remarkable 
that Milton was fond of Ovid and Cowley ; perhaps (as is not uu fre- 
quently the case) from their dissimilarity to himself. 
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notes. The work is inscribed, in a short copy. of verses, to the 
author's “ sancta nutrix/' Trinily College, Cambridge. The 
dedication is followed by a preface, explaining the origin of the 
undertaking, and other matters. It is pleasingly and amiably 
written, like the rest of his prose. 

In the first book, after the customary invocations, the poet 
rushes somewhat abruptly into the midst of his subject; and 
without any pretext of a fiction whatsoever, introduces the va- 
rious genera of herbs, each in succession, commemorating their 
own respective beauties and uses, in the style which we have 
already described. 

After Buony, Maiden-hair, Sage, Balm, and others, have 
performed their parts, the Water-lily thus begins. We ought 
to premise, that we have taken the liberty of pruning some of 
our author’s redundances. 

Num me catnosas contentam habitare paludes, 

Ei mistain plebi sperms arundinesu? 

Non ego dc vulgo viridi, ncque filiiL terra ; 

Jncolo coguatas nobilis hospes aquas. 

Nympha fui, l)ca pustrema: non infima classis : 

Vcmtamor; quid turn profuit esse I)eam? 

Flainmipotcns jubet llle ; accendor in Ilercute viso, 

Totque triumpborum pars Dca parva fui. 

Mirabar fain am herois, fulgenliaque acta, 

Membraquc mirabar vel patre digna Jove. 

Ille incus ( (pud nmita ?) ierus dccerpsit honores; 
llle mcai floretn virginitatis habet. 

At vagus illc, Jovem fassus levitate parentem, 

Noluit unius tLfcdia ferre tori. 

Monstra subaclurus, pejoraque monstra tyrannos, 

1‘tTCurrit vindex sedulus omne solum : 

Scd semper monstri merces fit virgo subacti, 

Sed semper natas ille tyrannus habet. 

Easmincunique genus mihi jam pro pellice totum est; 

Nec caruere ipsa* suspicionc Deau. 

Forsan et ille meos (dixi) jam ridet aiujres, 

Pelbcibusque feror fabula lseta meis. 

Vexant ira, dolor, pudor, indignatio mentem; 

His tamen invitis omnibus luesit amor. 

Visum cst ecterm, nisi sola niortc, doloiis 
Ad finetn certa qua;rere morte viam. 

Fata obstant, sors obstat amantum dura Dcarum, 

Infinitum urget vita perennis onus. ' 

Interca Jacrymas fuudo noctemque diemque i 
Ilac nnbi clepsydra temporajonga fiuunt. 

Fit lacus c dense tandem nuralphs imbre, 

Et collccta meSs alluit unda pedes. 

Si qua fides (magni qua; gloria tetra doloris) 

Gaudebam luctus fertihtate mei. 
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At tandem eetheriis sero miseratus ah oris 
Jupiter, Ipsa tuas incole, dixit, aquas. 

Jussit abire Deae macro cle corpore forinam ; 

Jussa^iit ; nuiltum dempserat ante dulor. 

Descendit terrain radix nodosa sub altam, 

Et nimium clava? mememinisse facit. 

Perpetuumque bibunt folia insatiata liquorcm : 

At dominam lacrym® jam rediere suam. 

Candor adhuc, veterisque manent vestigia forma 1 : 

Pallor adhuc nostro pristinus ore sedet. 

After her several other herbs, some ip person, others by 
the mouth of their friendly poet, are irtade to pronounce their 
panegyric ; many of them in an ingenious and fanciful manner. 
Wc select that of the Celandine, as a fair sample of our author’s 
attempts to expound in verse the medical qualities of his veidant 

favorites. 

Di faciant bona multa tibi, vocalis hirundo, 1 
Atque vclint sceleris non memimssc tui. 

Quod nobis plants docuisti nobilis usiib, 

Qui latuere hominum lumina c&ca prius. 

A tc pro ccllis jam pensio larga tributa est, 

Sub tignis nostrae quas tribucre domus. 

Omnia te picti comitantur germina veris ; 

Sed nullum utilius (credo) vel ipsa vides. 

Scilicet huic dehes ipsum hoc, quod camera cerms ; 

Hoc te przccipuo germen amore edit. 

Te venieute alia advemunt : non suflirit illud 
Officmm ; hoc etiani te redeunte redit. 

Nos huic plura tamen, quam te, deberc fatemur, 

Atque oculorum aciem restituisse parum est. 

Mille malis vita-, tormentis mille medetur 
Quie fortunatEc non patiimtur aves. 
lllius adventu mitescunt tormina ventris, 

Et cessat dentis carnificina cavi : 

Morbus et auratis depellitur aureus armis, 

Nomina qui regis falsa tyrannus habet : z 
Et succrescenti florentia carne replentur 
9 Ulcera, sentinis exonerata suis : 

Et coerint, fraterna per oscula, vulneris ora : 

Nec tua turn scabies, foeda libido, manet : 

Et fugit ambustus cancer, fugit improbus herpes, 

Et rubra offensi bulla caloris abit ; 

Morborum pigmenta abeunt, atque oscula solis, 

Cum nimium memores liquit in ore notas ; 

Et ridet vitio vultus pur gat us ab omni, 

Purior, ac speculo laevior ipse suo. 

O patrona oculi ! videant ut lumina pulcbre, 

Utque simul videant t uon nisi pulchra, facis : 


1 ‘Chelidoniam visui saluberrimam hirundines invenere, vexatis pul- 
lorum oculis ilia medentes.’ 
z The king’s evil. 
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Spectatiim veniunt, vcniunt specteatur ut ipsa* : 

J)upliciter donis foemina la ta tuis. 

In the second book the same subject is conliijued ; the poet 
details the proceedings of a meeting of plants, which lie sup- 
poses to have been held on a particular occasion in the Botanic 
Oarden of Oxford. We must, however, pass over the whole 
of this division of the poem, which, owing to the general 
dryness of its mutter, or rather to the poet’s injudicious selec- 
tion of subjects, affords little or nothing for quotation. In 
the third we begin to breathe, as it were, a freer and fresher 
air : — 

Largior hie. campos tether et luniine ve»tit 
Purptireo. 

This book celebrates the recurrence of a festival, held annually 
by the goddess Flora on the first of May, and to windfall the 
llowcrs are represented as convening; not the fragile beauties 
which delight our cailhly eyes, but the immortal, never-fading, 
at cliet\ pal ideas of flowers. This yetfr being the restoration 
of Chailes II., who it appears was a pan on of flowers, the 
place appointed for the meeting is on the banks of the Thames. 

A contest for precedency arises among the assembled charmers. 
The aspirants, by the command of the presiding goddess, ar- 
range themselves under the banners of the seasons to which 
they respectively appertain ; and the winter and spring tribes 
come forward first to state their pretensions. 

We would willingly quote some other passages ; but we must 
pass on to the fourth book. This opens with a digressive eu- 
logy on a country life, illustrated by the story of Aglaiis. 

The following, from the speech of the Poppy, has been often 
quoted : — 

Si quis invisum Ccreri benignrc 
Me putat germen, vehenienter errat 
Ilia me in partem rccipit libenter 
Fertilis agri. 

Meque frumentumquc simul per crimes 
Consulens mumlo Dea spargit eras; 

Crescile o, dixit, duo magna susten- 
tacula vitae. 

Carpc, mortahs, mea dona hntus, 

Carpe, nec plantas alias require ; 

Sed satur panis, satur et soporis, 

Caetera sperne. 

JJcr oration, or rather ^he contagioli of her somnolency pro- 
duces a whimsical effect. 

The contest is terminated by a kind of compromise, effected 
by jlic goddess between the contending parties. 

VOL. XXXI, CLJl. NO. LXII. Y 
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In the fifth book the poet having to sing of trees, rises into 
the majestic hexameter, as befitting the dignity of his subject. 
We are introduced to a convention of the fruit-bearing trees, 
and their patrons the rural gods, held by Pomona in one of the 
Fortunate Isles. A quarrel ensues between the European and 
the American gods, on the respective merits of their produc- 
tions. Apollo stills the tumult with his lyre, and commemo- 
rates in his song the past calamities and future glories of the 
New World. 

The sixth and last book treats of Forest-trees. It opens 
with a recital of the various prodigies which preceded the break- 
ing out of the civil war, and which, though little noticed at the 
time by mortals, were not lost upon the prophetic nymphs of the 
woods, to which several of them were in a more particular man- 
ner directed. A general council of the trees, accordingly, is 
held in the forest of Dean, under the superintendence of an 
ancient Dryad, the queen of the wood. 

SylvevStres venere dea 1 , leviterque supino 
Colie super, pulchra circum cinxere corona 
Regmam iu medic Dryadem ; non ora dearuin 
Faminea, arboream sed formam liabituinque gerente*, 
Ofticiique sui festis conventihus aptum 
Ornaturn viridtm : siquis bello ordine stantes 
Pra:teriens vidisset ea*-, non ille putaret 
Numina, sed liicum magnis se cerncre sacrum 
Numinibus; tails scence frondentis imago— 

We have next a catalogue of the assembled trees ; then follows 
a prophetic, narrative from the presiding Dryad, to which the 
remainder of the book is devoted, commencing with an ancient 
tradition, of which the following is the substance : 

quirquid compiectitur lethcr, 

il&nef» Brutique rledere nepotibus astra : 

4 iKiics terras omnes, maria omnia Bruti. 

and proceeding with a minute detail of the causes and progress 
of the civil war, down to the battle of Worcester, and the con- 
cealment of Charles II. in the Royal Oak, an event on which 
she dwells with peculiar emphasis. This partis tedious, though 
not without some portion of heroic dignity. The havoc occa- 
sioned by the ravages of the w'ar among the British priests, of 
course, forms a prominent feature in the recital. She then con- 
cludes with predicting tBe restoration of the exiled monarch, 
and the glories which are to accrue <« the British oak from the 
victory gained by the Duke of York over the Dutch Admiral 
Opdam. 
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One more extract, and we bid farewell to this neglected work 
of the amiable Cowley. He is describing King Charles II. as 
busied in repairing the various mischiefs occa^joned throughout 
his kingdom by the revolution : — 

Tails cura occupat horti 

Squalentis reduceni dominum ; senta omnia visu 
llorridaque offend it ; sed luxuriautia cauta 
Falcc p remit, dejecta levat, rcljgatque soluta, 

Multa serit, multa extirpaf, novat omnia culm ■ 

Immcnsum sed duice opus esl, omiiemque coloni 

Paulatim recreat crescente decore laborem. 


AN INQUIRY 

Into the Nature and Efficacy of Imitative Versification, 

Ancient and Modern. 


" Ovatio non dcscendit ail strepitum digitovum. ,J — Quintilian. 


No. V . — [Continued from No. LXI.'] 

Xn an article on the panegyrical oratory of Greece, a Quarterly 
Reviewer has made assertions which, if at all correct, must be 
allowed to prove a fortiori the existence not only of imitative 
harmony in Homer, but of every species of metrical ornament, 
by which sentiment was ever — 

sacrificed to sound, 

And truth cut short to make a period round. 

Admitting therefore that, if the Reviewer is right, 1 am entirely 
wrong, 1 have only to request the patient attention of [lie reader. 
The Reviewer tells us, 1 “ That beautiful strucMi^e of verse, in 
which the Iliad is composed, and which, it has been observed, 
under all faults of pronunciation, is found to contain something 
universally agreable to the ear, had an effect upon the lively 
minds of his* countrymen, which nothing could efface. Even 
where language was relieved from the strict confinement of 
metre, some portion of its graceful slavery was still thought 
requisite : and oratory more particularly was not to be without 
its chains. A metrical arrangement therefore, though differing 


1 No. 54, p. 384. Quarterly Review. 


llomer’s. 
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in its kind, is perceptible even to a modern ear, in all the 
speeches ot antiquity. Jt is found in the fiery zeal of Lycurgus, 
in the angry inventive of Deinarchus, in the sad and chastened 
tone of Andocides: in Demosthenes, it is one among all other 
excellencies; while on a pniliou of Grecian oratory, to which 
we have already alluded, and on which we shall dwell somewhat 
fully, it bestowed cadences of the most soothing and melting 
modulation. c 

Night-dews fall not mo-c gcnily to the ground. 

Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft/' 

In his note to this passage the lleview'er says : tc As our re- 
marks are addressed to geneial readers, we must refer for nioie 
particular information on this point to various passages in Cice- 
ro's rhetorical pieces, and to the critical writings of Demetrius 
Phiilereu»,' Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Hermogenes. The 
latter more pailicuhriy (a remarkable youth, m whom nature 
revenged an early precocity of intellect by an eaily imbecility 
specifies the particular feefc which the Greek orators were fond 
of using, according to the precise feeling of mind which they 
wished to excite. For those who think that this nicety of 
ihy tlun might be neglected with impunity, we quote the follow- 
ing indignant protest ; cov la ti npurrog ts net) tsAsut alog xai p-eVof 
6 MuyvYjc (rofpKTTvjs * Hyyariag” &c. 

Jo these authors nny be added the supposed Longinus; for 
it is asserted in the 39th section of the treatise on Sublimity, 
that if, in this passage of Demosthenes, Tovto to vJ/j^urp.* t'ov 
tot 3 ty) woAei Trspta’TavToi xlvbuvov nage^Oslv hrolvjTEV, outnrsp ve$og t 
a change is made by taking away ns p, or by adding a v or ei, 
the sublimity is injured. I have now to show that the Reviewer 
is equally incorrect in his premises and conclusion, and that the 
section referred to is 

• A thing devised by the enemy, 

the forgeiy o I’ fame sophist who was incapable of appreciating 
the genius, or understanding the view's, of the real author. 

Horner is certainly the poet, historian, and geographer of his 
age; Strabo tells us also, 1 — 01 QgovtftaiToiTOt tcov ns p) nonjTixrjg 
ti tpQg'yt'txpi'SVcov, ngdoryv Ksyoutri <pi\o<ro$iotv r rjv notrjTixyv ; and, 1 — to 
SI bij xott Ttjv pvjTopixyjv atipoLipiivbou tqv noiv)TYjV 9 re\ewg otQstSovvTOg 

Yjpwv lari. The Grecian laws also were originally sung/ — and 
must therefore be allowed to have been composed in verse. 


bib. i, p. 17 . Siebcnkrc". 1 Ibid. p. 47 . 

.A i r-luiU 1 piobl. JP sect. 2tl. The liifciencc is diawn by Bcnilc.y. 
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We learn from Plutarch,' that the Pjthian oracles also were 
usually delivered in verse ; and with regard to the form of sen- 
tences Anstolk; tells us : Trjv Be Xe£iv avayxv) elvoti yj elpofievvjv 
xaci raj (ruvSecr/xco fjiiexv, w<rntp oti ev T015 8i0wpcq*j8oic olvol^oKolI” ij x«t- 
ea’Tpotu.fj.evrjv kol\ opolotv rods tojv ap^eticcv Trotr^wv otVTiTTpoQois. 1 
A more ample concession in favor ol poetry will hardly be ex- 
pected ; but unluckily for the Reviewer’s inference, the princi- 
ple claims a very general application, as the history, the Jaws, 
and even the religion of barbarous nations are usually expressed 
in verse. 5 With the cause of this custom 1 have no concern at 
present, the fact will not be disputed, and the fact alone is 
sufficient for my purpose, if the Reviewer means to assert that 
the prevalence of this custom in Greece is to be ascribed to 
“ that beautiful structure of verse in winch the Iliad is com- 
posed.” Rut the Reviewer’s aigumeut seems to bedifte(£nt from 
what 1 have stated : according to him, the versification of Ho- 
nier had an indelible eflVct on the lively minds of his countrymen , 
and by this expression the Athenians are evidently meant. Now 
that Athens was the birth-place of IJonier may well be doubted; 4 
but as she claimed that honor, let the point be yielded : that 

the Athenians were enthusiastic in their admiration of Homer, 
and that in their opinion all the arts and sciences were contained 
in his poems, is clear from more than one passage in Plato. 
But allowing this, aie we also to allow the inference? Thucy- 
dides was an Athenian, and Herodotus a Carian, by birth; in 
comparison with the wider range of Herodotus, the history of 
Thucydides is strictly a history of Athens. Heie, therefore, the 
Reviewer’s principle should be found in action : but what is 
the fact? As to language, Herodotus is far more Homeric than 
the countryman ol Homer ; and as to any portion of the graceful 
slavery (if Homeric metre , Cicero (the Review'd *s witness) 
tells us, 5 u Herodotus, et eadem superiorque aitas pumero 
caruit , nisi quando temere et fortuilo and agah’/ ,a itaque si 
qme veteres illi (Herodotum dico, et Thucydidcm totamque 
earn a'tatem) apte numeroseque dixerunt, ea non numero qua?- 
sito, sed verborum collocationc ceciderunt.’' 


1 n*pl toD pM xpaVj &c. : I am sorry to add, that when the lady spoke 
her mind, the blank verse was but too apfto halt for it, notwithstanding 
the immediate patronage o^the God of Pftetry. 

2 Rliet. lib. iii. c. 9. 1 Edinburgh Review. Vol. vii. Art. 6. 

4 'EwrairoXiif — riot to mention what Lucian says of Gyflrt; \lyvjrvittf 

5 Orator. 55 f ’ Ibid 0.‘>. 
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If the numerus of Cicero is the fufljctos 1 of Aristotle, it differs 
sis much from the puQpos of Dionysius, as sense from absurdity ; 
but according to (Quintilian, those who limited the numeri of 
Cicero to rliythmi, calumniated that great man, as 1 shall have 
occasion to notice presently : if, therefore, in Cicero’s opinion, 
Herodotus, Thucydides and their cotemporaries paid no atten- 
tion even to cadence or numerus, I will venture to infer that the 
countrymen of Homer did not impose any metrical chains upon 
the muse of history. 1. As to Lyric poetry, Cicero tells us, — 
u A modis quibttsdam cantu remoto, soluta esse videatur oratio, 
maxinieque id in optimo quoque eorum poetarum, qui Xvpixo) 
a Graecis noininantur : quos cum cantu spoliaveris, nuda paenc 
remanet oratio,” J and Quintilian observes , — <( In adeo mo/estos 
incidimus Grammaticos, quam fuerunt, qui Lyricorum quasdam 
carmiuain varias mensuras coegerunt .” 4 

As to the Drama, we learn from Aristotle , 5 that the measure 
of the dialogue was changed fiom the trochaic tetrameter, to the 
iambic trimeter, because the latter is ^aXidTct Xextm'ov tUv jxe- 
rpcou; and from Person , 6 that the Ionic dialectappears in most 
instances to have been transplanted out of Homer, by the 
ignorance of the copiers. So far, therefore, the assertions of 
the Reviewer have scarcely been substantiated by facts. But 
he alludes particularly to oratory : and it is not in poetry, but in 
prose, that we are to iirid our pi oofs. Shakspeare is our 
countrwnan, and we are said to idolize him : both the verse 
and prose of Shakspeare are remarkable for their sweetness ; yet 
who ever heard that any thing of Shukspearian cadence was 
required from any public speaker at Stratford upon Avon, or 
elsewhere in England ? This, however, seems to be the Re- 
viewer’s analogy, — the effects of Homer’s versification were in- 
delible, and therefore prose, and oratory more particularly was 
not to l>e xcUhout its chains. But what does Atlienseus tell us 
concerning 'tint versification to w hich so strange a consequence 
is attributed? According to him, Homer allowed himself great 
liberties, to fxsXovorfjxevai nucotv ryv eotorou orohjcriv ; but later 

poets versified more carefully, because this musical accompa- 

niment v\as discontinued. Athenians may be mistaken both as 


* c O Si tow a-yri/xetTOf Trif X‘|*u»f Apifyxof pvdfxo; IcttiV, oL xai to. fjJrpa TjuuiTct, 
says Aristotle : to 3’ «t5to x«a£ ttSLu o», s^vs Dionysius. 

a See Strabo, lib. i. p. 47. — Xu<r«yTfff <r$ fxerpov, r* »XXt* li <pi/X«£«vT»c T» 

TTOI*|TIX«. 

i Orator. 55. H 4 Lib. ix. c. 4. 5 iird TomTixTi; x. 

6 l J ia»t ad Ilecubam. 
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to the fact and the reason ; still, however, he does state the fact 
and give the reason ; and if we assume that this seeming negli- 
gence is to be attributed not to Homer, but to the copiers, the 
conclusion is equally unfavorable to the Reviewer. 

And for there is so great (liversitie 
In Euglish and in writing ol our tong. 

So pray I God that none miswrite thee 
Nor thee mis-metre for defaut of tong, 
says Chaucer ; and notwithstanding the skill and diligence of 
Tyrhwitt, the metre even of the Canterbury Tales still justifies 
the poet\« apprehensions. 

“ Instead of Morocco Milton elsewhere calls it Morocco,” 
says the able translator of Dante ; et if the vowels were to 
change places, the verse would in both instances be spoiled.” 
I will not judge of Homer’s text by so severe a canon; but if 
the fifty or sixty thousand digammas, which Porson^mentions, 
had any effect on the metre, it seems safer to suppose that the 
language and sentiments 1 in which # Homer excelled all poets, 
and the revolutions, discoveries and disasters, which give ao 
high an interest to his poems, were the causes of his popularity, 
than that the Athenians were so smitten with the structure of 
his verse, as to require the resemblance of it even in prose. 
But waving this point, let us inquire what, in Cicero’s opinion, 
would be the effect of cadence or numcrus, if frequently used: 
— “ Id crebrius fieri non oportet. Primum enim nuiiierus agnos- 
citur : deinde satiat : postea cognita facilitate contemnitur.” And 
what is the opinion of the “ Demetrius qui dicitur Phalereus” 
by the Reviewer i Tcov ts rag Truxuug irepiohovg Xeyovr cov ouft atl 

xsfiotKoil paSloog e<t Ta<nv olre axovoneg vavncuvi 8ia to an i&avovj 
And what says Dionysius of Isocrates and his followers? — *E<r ti 
Trap * avrolg sis irspiolov xvxkog, opoettyg (T^^utoov Ta%i$, <rvfL7r\oxv} 
Qoovv}£vtcov fj ciWa TtoWa toiuvtoi xoirrovra rijv axgoWiv. 4 

These are three of the four authors to whom tin? Reviewer 
refers us; aud if it should be objected that*there is nothing 
about Homer aud poetry in the quotations from them, £ can 
only allege in my defence, that the Reviewer refers to Cicero; 
and that Cicero says — t( Numerus autem, s&pe enim hoc testan- 


' Mus. Cnt. No. 4. Porson's Review of Payne Knight’s Greek 
Alphabet. • 

a Aristotle, wo^rrx^f. 

3 Sect. 15. Sec also Longinus and Aristotle, for a confirmation of what 
ht* adds, tot» Ai ixfwvoDffi tm t£v iripio 5wv TTfouitTif xed wpoetvtt^owrt. 

4 Sect. 19. Tlfpl X'jv0. 
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d u m est, so s modo non p o e t i c e junctus , verum etiam 
Jugiens ilium , eique omnium dissimillimus” and that Aristotle 
allows the Psvaii in oraloiy, because otnb povov ovk eon [xetqqv 

TM faSeVTWV I wQfJUOV UHTT: jJLOL\l(T TCX, XotvQ&VeiV. 1 

- Put the Keviewer asserts that M it is perceptible in all the 
speeches of antiquity.” Let us fiist consider the speakers. 
Cleon was wiflavwTaTo$ rep irhyjfa according to Thucydides, and 
“ tuibulentus sed lumen eloquens,” t according to Cicero, who 
mentions him with Thcmistocles and Pericles. Was there any 
thing of the giacefol slavery of metre, or of any grace whatever 
in the oratory of Cleon r If so, it must have contrasted veiy 
oddly with the impudence and bawling, which the Peviewer 
will allow him to have excelled in. 2 Antiphon is said to have 
been the first orator who wrote his speeches, * yet Antiphon was 
viewed with suspicion by the multitude on account of his 
eloquence^ Lysias the celebrated and truly Attic oiator is said 
by Cicero “ aitetn iemovisj>e,” m the spcechts which he made for 

others; Isociates is said by Cicero, first of all to have denied 
that there was an ait of pfeading, and to have been accustomed 
to wiite speeches which others “ mjudii iis utercutur ; sed cum 
ex eo (quia quasi connnitteret coutia legem, quo quis judicio 
ciicumveniretui) saq>e ipse in judicium vocarclnr, oraliones 
aliis destitute scnbere, totunique se ail artes componendas 
transtulissc 5 and he himself mculums'' too; (Aoycus) a7rXaj; 
Soxc vvrag eiprpQai xai fxtifcfjuug xopi^oTrjog fXETE^ovTsig, ovg ol faivo) 
zep) Tovg ayuivoL; za.puivoi><Ji roig VEuiTsgoig fxsteTaiv, simp fiouXovToti 
z}Jov sysiv twv aunSlxcuv. Plato also, or rather the Socrates of 
Plato, not only lidicules the AoyoS«i'S«Aoi, hut holds this con- 
versation with Calhcies : 7 ZilK. <Pipz Sw, sing zepiihoiro Tyg zoir)- 
<rexg zatryg to , Ts [xzXog xu) tov pvfyxcv xct) to (xerpov , aAAo t* 13 


* Rhet. 3 , 7 . « f. Vide Anstophanis Equites. 3 Quintilian 3 , 1, 11. 

* Thucydides, hb. 3. si-ct. 03 . 5 De Claris Oratoribus, 1 u. 

6 Panarhenair . In It her. Iih. lii. Aristotle says 7 yap lc-n t vtp\ Zv 
cxo'troi/G-r ruvrn $' itrri y.tyi9og y apfxovia, pvQ(ji.o;. T it pey ovy a9\a lx rUv 

uywvwy ovr ox \tt[x(bniov<ri. The reason he gives is,&a r»iv fxo^OtjfUv rwv no \miwv. 
‘'O that itie passage will not avail the Reviewer much, even if we trans- 
late t« ply oD, a9\a r &lc. m criminal and civil causes these get a verdict in 
their favor. Bm is t « xafA^nvova ever used in this sense? may it not 
rather allude to Isocrates and his school of eloquence? Aristotle was 
jealous of him, and t«v ayuirwv wifi apply to any kind of contest; we 
know from Cicero (De Orat. 3 , 35.)*' that Isocratcf transferred his “ dis- 
puiationes a rausis forensibus et civilibus ad inanem sermonis rlegan- 
tiam.” 

7 Gorgias, page 120. Bipont. Ed. 
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hoy oi ylyvovratt to X.si 7 rofj.svov ; KAA. 'Avccyxij. SSIK, Ouxovv 
rrpoj j to\uv o%Kov xoti fyuiov ovtoi keyovToti oi \6yoi ; KAA . 0ijju.i* 

The spint and “ disjccti membra poet at” might still be founds 
and the poetic t» t> I c* of Gorgias probably consisted in these ; but 
when |x&A.oc. i> uSpos and psTpov were taken aw.t), the irohbg o%A.off 
Koti fyiJLos must have had a very abstract idea of Homer's verse. 1 
As much misconception pievails, it may not be unnecessary to 
mention, that, with the exception of Isocrates, no Athenian is 
mentioned among those, who beautified the early sty le of ora- 
tory ; Corax, Tixias, and Gorgias, were natives of Sicily ; Thra- 
svmaclius of Chalccdon ; Protagoras of Abdera; Prodicus of 
Ceos; Hippias ot Ulis ; and in later times there was a marked 
dilinenrc between the Attic and Asiatic style of oratory. 

But the Lie viewer appeals to facts : “ It is found in the fiery 
/cal,” &c. Undoubtedly; and il the Reviewer had chos^p to find 
it in the Clements of Undid, or the horn- hook of the nursery, 
he might have pleaded the authoiity of Quintilian. “ Ut metrici 
quidem pedes,” says that author, “adea repeiiuntur in oratione, 
ut in ea firquenter non seiitientibus nobis omnium geueriim 
cxeid.mt vomi^; contia nihil, quod prosa scriptuin, noil icdigi 
pnssit in qua?dam versiculorum geneia vel in membra and 
again, “ m-que enim loqui possumus nisi c syllabis brevibus ac 
longis, e\ quibiis limit pedes.’ z 

'i lie leader will deteiminc how well this cadence would have 
suited with fiery zeal and angry invective, and a sad and chasten- 
rd tone. I should have him also to lemember, that the written 
speech is not necessarily a veibal copy of the spoken speech: 
m the opinion of Milo there was some difference ; and if, as the 
Reviewer states, Demosthenes had all other excellencies, and 
this was one of than, let the reader reflect a little on the mature 
of those other excellencies, and the veiy severe discipline to 


* Martinus Scriblerus had great difficulty to abstract a Lord Mayor 
from Ins fur gown, and gold chain, and hoise: Cram be, oil the contrary, 
could abstract him fiom horse, gown, gold chain, stature, feature, color, 
hands, head, feet, and body. 

1 A Monthly Reviewer undertook long ago to find it in any page of 
Robinson Crusoe, c. g. : hut let me mention, that I quote trom a quota- 
tion, (see Walkers Key,) and do not warrant the metre : — 

As 1 was rummaging about her, — Iamb. dim. hyper. 

I found several — Dochmiac • 

things that l wanted : — Dactyl.^lim. 

a fire-shovel and tJDngs,— Doch. ex Epit. quarto et syllaba 

two brass kettles, — Dochmiac 

a pot to make chocolate, — Pcriodus Brachy< at. 

some horns of fine glazed powder, — Euripideus 

a gridiron and seve Dactylica penthemimeris 

jal oilur m cetanes. — B ums auapjest. cum s\lluha. 
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which Demosthenes subjected himself for their attainment. In 
his own opinion delivery was the first, delivery was the second, 

delivery was the third qualification of an orator. There was 
indeed a t( cant\is obscurior” 1 in oratory ; and as the Iliad was 
sung by the rhapsodists, the Reviewer is so far authorised in 
his analogy; but I never yet heard that this canliis obscurior was 
visible in the manuscripts. Strength of lungs, modulation of 
voice, propriety or rather vehemtume of action, 2 3 4 and even tears, 
were occasionally requisite : J but if we assume that a musical 
arrangement of words was necessary, w hy does Cicero say, in 
giving a description of the orator, “ quern solum quidam vocant 
Atticum ? Primum igitur eum tanquam e vincuhs numerorum 
eximamus. Sunt enim quidam, ut scis, oratori niimeri, de qui- 
bus mox agemus, observandt ratione quadam ; sed alio in genere 
orationig, in hoc omnino relinqiieudi.” If the cadences of poetry 
were imitated, how could the cotemporaries of Cicero fancy, 
“ Qui horride incultcque dicat, modo id eleganter cuucleateque 
faciat,euni solum Attice dicere How could Cicero himself allow 
“Errant, quod sotum , quod Attice non falluntur ?” If art was 
actually required by the audience, why is .Lysias said artem re- 
movisse ? why was Isocrates prosecuted? why were both De- 
mosthenes and Lycurgus upbraided with the pains which they 
bestowed on composition, 4 and the former so simple as to ridi- 
cule in iEschines, that very preparation which pleased and was 
exacted by the Athenians? — *E^alf>vy)g ex rij $ r}<ru%laz, ILvirep ffVEUjxa, 
uveQccvfj, xot) TrepwvatTTrjxevg, xou (ruvetXr^cvg f>v)[totTct xu) Aoyouf, 
cvvei pet TOVTOvg truQwg xu) utevevtrTi, 

in panegyrical oratory, the circumstances to which I alluded 
would not operate : the jealousy, with which the Athenians 
watched every man, and every measure that endangered 5 the 
sovereignty of the people ; that uproar of the forum, which 


1 Orator. 18. 

" xvtfrw ntfitivtov o-tavrov ini roV fivfxnrof, says JEschines, of Demosthenes. 

3 IIf£i Twv iaxguwv, &C. iEscll. pro Corona: otuv &ii/Jioir9iyn — oocTiY’JTfti, 
wtl Zaxpvrj, Deinaichus. It was usual in the criminal courts to try all 
expedients for moving the passions. Vide Mitford, vol. 5. sect. 2. 

4 For this, however, I have no better authority than the Lives of the 
Ten Orators. 

s The Edinburgh Review observes, (vol. 34. p. 311.) that they suffered 
Miltiades to die in prison : Thanks to tiie worthy Prytanis ! Miltiades 
was not even put in prison, (vide Bayle, Cimon.) But what Nepos re- 
marks in tnis case may serve to show their habitual jealousy : — u Haec po- 
pulus respiciens (his hunianitas, comitas, auctoritas, &c.) maluit eum 
innoxium plecti, quam se diutitis esse in timore.” 
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overpowered not only tlie voice, but the nerves of Isocrates, 1 * * would 
now, if at any time, “ prow civil at the dulcet and harmonious 

breath” of oratory; and the observation of Cicero, “ doctis elo- 
qtientia popularis, et disertis elegans doctrina defuit,” 4 should not^ 
be applied to the talent and experience of Isocrates. Still, however, 
let us attend to facts. The encomium on Evagoras was written 
by Isocrates ; and in its opening we find a full, and in some re- 
spects a minute comparison between orators and poets, and 
a complaint of the little licence which the former were allowed. 
The whole passage is much too long to be quoted ; but that it 
gives a very ong contradiction to the assertions of the Re- 
viewer, may easily be made evident : Tol$ yup voivjTal^ %o\\o\ 
Sl'dovTott Kocrfxor toij Se 7reg) rovg Koyous e£e<rr* 

t5>v tomtcov.— Ilphg Is tovtoic ol pev peToi psrpeev x«i pvQpcov 

aircivTot 7roi',0<nv, ol 8* ouSfvoj toutcov xoivgocouctiv. The encomium 
on Evagoras seems to have been a wiitten rather than a spoken 
composition, and at any rate would not be subjected necessarily 
to what Cicero calls the " aures terctes^t religiosas Atticorum;” 
yet Isocrates himself declares, that even m such a composition 
metu: and rhythm arc allowed no place. The Panathenaic of the 
same orator is panegyrical in the strictest sense. Will the 
Reviewer be judged by that, and appeal to the mention of oox 
oAryouv avriSEOScov xu\ ’Trapiawcreoov xa) touv a X A gov loeaiv T«iv h rctig 
pYirogelottc Sia.\oip7rov(ru)v r In doing so lie would probably have 

the suppoit of Eustathius, who, according to Ernesti, 3 u fere 
uhique in llomero t a. nagia-a conquirit, ad singularemqtie artem 
et veiiustatem poetici sermonis refeit, valde argutntus in ea re 
nor will 1 dein that Eustathius, if he lrad lived in the 1 81 I 1 instead 
of the 8th century, would have philosophised very critically on 
the many couplets in Pope, which rhyme so imperfectly that 
they can hardly be *>aid to rhyme at nil, and on the two lines 
which do rhyme, though they are found in the blanl^ verse of 
Paradise Lost.* With regard to the L J anath**naic, however, 
Isocrates deflates that he will use neither antitheses nor rhymes, 
nor any of the other ornaments which he employed in his 
younger days; and although he complains of having been ac- 
cused of slighting Horner, he defers his defence to another op- 
portunity. The Funeral Orations are yet to be noticed; but I 


1 He is •'aid to have taught fur 10 tain ip, (Lives of the 10 Orators,) 

but would have given 10,000 to any one to leach him t6^v ifyu/yi»v. 

* Oiator. 3. 1 Lex. Tech. 

+ “One of t hr heavenly host, arid by hi* gait 
Nunc of the meanest : some gicat Potentate." 
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need not labor to prove that Mr. Bayes’s note in effinut flat 
was not introduced to make the dead men get up and dance. 
The custom of pronouncing a public encomium on those who 
fell in battle is Said to have originated with Solon ; so that the 
Reviewer would have 4< ample room and verge enough” for any 
names which he might choose to bring forward : but as be re- 
fers to Cicero, 1 must beg leave to tell him, in the words of 

Cicero * — u Ante Periclem ....et Tlurcydidcm lilera nulla est, 

qua; quidem ornatum nliquem habeat, et oratoris esse videatur.” 
Eefore Isocrates — “verborum quasi struct ura, et quaedam ad nu- 
merum conclusio, nulla erat, aut, si quandocrat, non appaicbat 
earn dedita opera esse qmr&itam, &c.” (De Claris Oratonbus 
7,8.) As to the orafoi himself, we may learn from Thucydides 

that the Athenians selected, not a hireling foreigner, but a citi- 
zen, og rli^yvaifAYi ts Boxij f/,rj ot^uvsTog si veti 9 xa) Trgor,xi j : 

the grossest llatteiy both of the living and the dead seems to 
have been employed, fiom what is slated by Socrates in the 
Mcnexfiuis of Plato: birt as for metre, Pericles was unceremo- 
nious enough to aftiim, that those whose valor he was eulogising 
were ooSfv ’npoa-'&sop.evct outs ’O^gou eirativsrou. 

The Reviewer’s note, and the passage fiom the supposed 
Longinus, require a longer examination than 1 am willing to 
trouble the reader with at present. 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


In June l SCI, Dr. IV J. in a correspondence with Dr. Pair 
(how originating it is immaterial to mention) suggested to that 
learned man a couple of new readings on the Ueautontimom- 
menos of Teience. The passages aie in the Dclphin edition 
thus exhibited. Act v. Sc. 1. 1. 7.3— 81. 

Men. ltancvis? Cur. Ila. Men. Fiat, Cur. Age jam 
uxorem ut accersat, paret 

Se. Hie ita ut liberos est zequum, dictis confutabitur. 

Sed Syrum— Men. Quideutn? Chr. Egone? Si vivo, adeo 

exornaturn dabo, * , 

Adeo depexum, ut dum vivat, memineiit semper mei; 

Qui sibi me pro ridiculo ac delectamento putat. 
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Non (ita me l)i aiucnt) ancle re l ha;c fa cere vidua; niulieri 
Quit* in uic fecit. 

The objections to this passage arc well knpwn. Clitiplio 
appears with Menedemu® immediately after on the stage, per- <■ 
fectly informed of his father’s anger against him, its cause, and 
threatened consequences. Now there is evidently no sufficient 
lime allowed for this. Some suppose some lines missing — 
Madame Dacicr sends Chreme» walking about the stage — but 
theie has been no very satisfactory solution. M. proposed 
that Menedemus should leive the stage after " paret Se,” or ra- 
ther after “p expunging <( Se” with the best editions, and so 
putting tbe whole of the remainder into C!iremes\s mouth, thus: 

Chkkmes solus. 

Hie ita ut liberos est a?quum dictis confutabitur. 

^>ed Syrum — Quid euni ? Egone — f Si vivo, adeo exoruatuni 
dabo, 

Adeo dcpexiiin, ut dum vivat, &c. &c. » 

The second of these lines is impatient, as would be natural 
lor a man in so great a passion. Menedemus has no business 
alter he has obtained Chremes’s consent for the union of their 
children; and what remains is more suitable for a soliloquy. 
Ample time is thus given for communicating the unpleasant 
intelligence to Clitipho. 

The other passage is in Sc. 3. 1. 13. Sostrata has been ex- 
pressing her feelings on hearing her son declare his suspicious 
of being supposititious ; Chromes asks angrily. 

Quid f metuisne non cum velis convincas esse ilium tutun ? 

Sos. Quod fill a est invenlal Cur. Non, sed quod magi’ 
crcdeudum siet, 

Id quod est consimilis moribus, 

Conwncas facile ex te natum. c 

So^trata’s reply here is very hard to explain. M. proposed 
that it should be read quod similis est hi vultu , remarking that 
the mistake might have been easily made in Mss., there being 
a great likeness between 

QVODE l LI A ESTI N V ENTA, and 

QVODSILISESTINVVLTV. 

And the corrupt reading of either FLLIA or VENTA would, 
in all probability, induce the corruption of both. He argued 
that Chremes’s reply pointed to such a reading, " Do you think 
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that you cannot at any time prove him your own ? Sos. Is it 
because he is so like me in the j'ace'f Ciiit. No — but by a 
stronger circumstance — because he is so like you in his conduct .” 

So much w'as necessary to understand Dr. Parr's letters. 
We give the first as a curiosity, to show the amazing cacography 
of Parr, and his own consciousness of it. In his preface to his 
characters of C. J. Fox he laments over the vast list of errata 
which it had occasioned, and con twists his own unlucky writing 
with the beautiful penmanship of Porson. 

Letter of Dr. Parr to Dr. Al. 

June 28 , 1821 . 

Reverend 1 and Learned Sir, 

1 was absent from Hatton when your interesting letter 
reached my parsonage, and after transacting some urgent and 
important business there 1 was compelled to go into Leicester- 
shire. 

Permit rne to assure you that 1 was pleased with the sagacity 
and eiudition of your remarks, and proposed conjectures oil 
Terence, and L mean to send you fully and unreservedly what 
my own opinions are on the passages which you have pointed 
out to me in the Self- Avenger. 

I am quite incapable of writing legibly; and therefore L must 
take the liberty of asking bum you the same indulgence with 

which I am favored by other correspondents in England and on 
the Continent. 

The very first time 1 can obtain the aid of an amanuensis, I 
will dictate an answer. In the mean time i beg leave to have 
the honor of subset ibing myself with great respect, 

Reverend Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient humble Servant, 

t S. Park. 

Reverend kud Learned Sir, 

I shall unreservedly lay before you my opinion on the two 
passages of Terence which you proposed for my consideration ; 
and though 1 may not entirely accede to the solution which you 
offer, yet 1 beg leave to assure you that your statement of diffi- 
culties, as well as your endeavors to remove them, impress me 
with a very favorable conviction of your discernment and your 


* Dr. Parr's correspondent was not a clergyman, but he here mistakes 

him for one. 
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erudition. I agree with you not only upon the corrupt text, but 
the very perplexed arrangement of the Self- Avenger. If you 
look into Hare’s Terence, Activ. Sc. 1. you will find the critics 
have been much perplexed to settle where the fourth act ought 
to begin. 1 think with Hare, that Syrus remains upon the stage 
after Chremes and So. strata are gone out, and for this suppo- 
sition the fourth act could not have begun in the place now 
assigned to it. Reduced to a choice of difficulties, I should 
begin the fourth act where we now have scene the third. 1 

Again, if you look into Bentley’s Terence, at Act iv. Sc. 3. 
you will find (he reason why he prefers “suspictftur” for “suspi- 
cctur.” How could Sostrata know, say the objectors, for it is in 
Sc:. />, 4 . Primum matri Clitipho suspicion*; in suam profert. 
True, says Bentley, primum quidem in scena, sed domi prius 
rem aperuerat, Clitipho, after saying Llecte suadqg faciam, 
slatim domi proficiscilur, foris intro scenani erat, et matri hoc 
narrat in Gynaiceo, poste tedium agente, duin Syrus solus sex 
sequentes versus loquitur. There is no intimation of Clitipho’s 
departure, but we collect it from circumstances. Now this is 
precisely the case with the first passage, about which you have 
written. Chremes had much to do with Syrus, and when he 
had mentioned him, as Mencdemus would naturally say, Quid 
eum ? I suppose that Mencdemus would wait until after this 
line, 

Qui sibi me pro deridiculo ac delectamento putaf. 

for we are both agreed that Mencdemus docs not stay on the 
stage after the words, ** Qua: in me fecit.’' He goes out, 1 
think, at putat. After he had gone out, Chremes speaks a line 
and a half. 

Non, ita me Di ament, auderct facerc hrcc vidua* mulicri 

Quae in me fecit. • 

While these words are pronouncing on the stage, Menedemus 
had gone out, and told Clitipho that his father was angry, and 

then Clitipho, Menedemus, and Syrus come on the stage again. 
Here you see Menedemus leaves the stage, as you and 1 collect 
from circumstances, though the act of leaving it is not signified 
by any words in the text. To your opinion 1 have the follow- 
ing objections: It would make* the breaks in the speech of 


1 With this proposed arrangement, and the reading ot <£ suspicatur” for 
suspicctiir,” it is impossible nut to agree. 
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Chromes too numerous. Again, if Cliremes were alone, why 
shouM he sav Ego : The woid is very propci if addressed by 
luin to Menedemus. Again, \ou read Egone; 1 hut I hold with 
.jJenllcy, that Eg*onc cannot he so used. Ejone, says Bentley, 
semper respondil verbo seennd;e personae, ut paulo ante v. 72. 
Quanuibiem id facias, nescio. Egone ? Phorm. i. 2. 7. Scd 
ijnid lu es tristis ? Eg one? Huic igitur loco non convenit. I 
therefore read with Bcnllev : and 4. la\ more sliess than you 
probably would on Bentley ’s met r real ..ciilicism. Pnettiea 
illud lion satis belle, quod Vivo in Thesi latent quod alias iii Si 
vivo semper in Jctu est. Kcpone 

Sed Syrum. Men. Quid Eum. Cur. Ego si vivo adeo 
cxoruulum dabo. 

Even H&ie took alarm at Egone, and vviiles thus: Farm, 
aluque Egone r Manifesto, ni fallor. err ere pro Ego no uhi lie 

atlirmat ut Andr, Prol. v. 17. 

* 

Faciunt ne inti'lligcndo ut niiiil intelligant. 

Hare, you see, gives to “no" the nftiimalivc power commonly ex- 
pressed by ‘‘ naj.” I differ with him totally, but have no time to 
express my reasons. Let me just observe, in passing, that both 
Hare and Bentley, like v ourself, read inline 7o, “ uccersat.” 1 
inay beg leave to stale that here and elsewhere the proper word rs 
“arce&sat/’and this point is now generally settled among critics. 4 
Brims, in the edition of Teience, published at Halle in 1811 , 
gives “ accersat but Pellet, who published Terence at Eeipsic 
in 1821, has given the right reading, arcessat,” and you will also 
find the light reading in the text of Westerhovius. 1 am glad, 
Sir, to agree with you on your principle, that Mcucdeinus goes 
out before the end of the scene, as it is commonly published. 


• Egone, for the reasons here adduced, cannot be correct. INI. merely 
copied the Dauphin edition, making no alteration in the text, except that 
concerning his own proposed adaptation of the parts. All Farr's objec- 
tions — of the number of breaks — the impropriety of Ego in soliloquy — 
and the grammatical and metrical want of correctness of Egone — could 
be obviated by reading 

Scd Syrum quid ? Eum, Ego f si vivo adeo exornatum dabo, &c. 

4 

Ego would here be emphatical. Hare, as Dr. 1\ remarks, is quite ridi- 
culous. 

2 Arcessat is of course correct. It was copied acccrsat by M. from 
the common editions. 
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The difference between us is, whether he goes oirt at 1. 75. or 
I. 79. 1 have given you my reasons against I. 75. and for*I. 79-’ 

1 now go to the other passage, and here too we agree in 
thinking it is very obscure. So far as the dfictus literamm jft. 
concerned, your proposed readings of Quod siinihs est in vultu, 
for Quod fiha est invcnta, are not improbable. I am sorry that 
it is not in my power to adopt the conjecture. We are so far 
agreed that likeness is a circumstance on which great stress is 
laid in ascertaining the parent. Bui here lies the difference 
between us. I say the male parent, not the female; and I shall 
proceed rapport my position at length : your candor will 
induce you to pardon me for differing with you. Now follow 
my reasons : 

You will permit me then again to observe, that the principle 
of likeness in the offspring is employed by the unless of anti- 
quity to prove who was the father ; and 1 must confess, that no 
passage occurs to my mind in which the similitude of offspring 
to a mother proves the genuineness of» that offspring. But if I 
mistake not, you seem to think, by your proposed conjecture, 
that So&liatn meant to prove from likeness to herself that Cliti- 
pho was the soil of (Jhiemes.* Your words are, “Can 1 (So- 
strata) prove him to be my son fiom the great likeness he bears 
mein the face?” “ No,” say s Chremes, “but from a more 
credible ciicurnstunce, fiom the great likeness he beais you in 
his manners.” Now, Sir, in point of fact, likeness in the coun- 
tenance w'ould have been a proof that Chtipho was the son of 
Sostrata; but 1 contend, that to this kind of likeness the ancient 
writers seldom or never appeal. It is to the likeness to the 
father that they make their appeal; and their purpose in making 
it is to prove the conjugal fidelity of the mother. I must esta- 
blish my position by a series of quotations. 


J The objection to 1. 79. is however almost the same as to leaving the 
parage as ll is; for the intelligence to be communicated by Menedemus 

could not be done in a line and a half. Menedemus's business is done 
when he is told to go for his son, which is at J. 75 

2 This, as appears by the following extract, is not M/s idea. Sostraia 
does not want to prove that Chromes is the father — she wishes not to 
deny her mm child. Chrcmes says that she will easily prove him to be 
her’s [tuum, not mcum\ The learning Vlnch Dr. P. employs proves no- 
thing. Likeness to fathers was insisted on to prove the chaslity of 
wives. Of that there is Ro question here; and Sostrata would naturally 
be led to think that the plainest proof ot Clitipho’s being her son would 
be likeness to herself. 

VOL. XXXI. Cl. Jt. NO. LXU. / 
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MOs et lex maculosum edomuit nefas; 

* Laudantur simili prole puerperae. 

Hor. Od. v. lib. 4. 

Si quis mihi parvulus aula 

Luderet /Eneas qui te tantum ore referret, 

are the words of Dido to iEueas. 

in the poem of Catullus to Manlius Torquatus : 

Qui facile insciis 
Noscitur ab omnibus 
Et pudicitiam suae 
Matris indicit ore. 

1 shall add Mailial’s words : 

•i 

Et tibi qua; palrii signatur imagine vultus 
Testis materna* nata pudicitiae. 

Let us turn to the Greek w liters. 

ou yag t(x ret 7raiS«f bpolovg Xsxrpu. 

Phocylides. 

t/xtol ktiv le yuva'ixeg eoixo'ra Texva yovevai. 

Hesiod. Opera et Dies. 

Aristotle, in the second book of the Republic, chapter 3. 
slates this general proposition about likeness of offspring in the 
male parent, not only in men, but in other animals. It is a 
curious passage : xara yap rag bp.oiOTYjrag at ylvovrat to if t sxvotg 
irpo; rovg yewytravrug avuyxatov avstv ireg) u\\r,\a)V rag irltrretg. 
oirep (putr) xa\ crupfialveiv rlvsg tcuv rag r rig yrjg ireptotioug Trpayjxareu- 
o^xevcuv, elvai yap rl<n rwv dtvw At\ 3vscu xotvag rag yuvalxag, rot [jusvtoi 

yevofievumrUva hatgMat xara t a: bpoioTYiTag. s’ta) Is rlvsg xat 
yvvalxsg xa) Tail aAAiov tycov, olov 'fornot, xat fioeg, at <r$od(>a irsQu- 
xactv b'fjLOia ccirofittiovut ru rsxva t otg yovsvatv, ootrvsg rj ev <Pup<rotXop 
xAij0eT<ra Atxa'ta Hwog. Anstot. 

in none of the foregoing passages do we find any mention of 
likeness to the mother. The passage in Terence is, l confess, 
obscure. Some interpret it thus : An inde facile convincam, 
ex me natum esse, quasi fiiia mcesta documento sit non fuisse 
me sterilem ? We know that # the barrenness was considered dis- 
graceful, and the interpretation just now given implies that 
Sustrata means, that as she was not barren, because sbe had 

discovered her daughter, she therefore might have a son. But 
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1 must observe, that the circumstance of having borne a daughter, 
did not prove Clitipho to be that son. I therefore pieTer the 
interpretation proposed by VVesterhovius. Jdeonc credis me 
facile convictum Clitiphonem, esse nos ei parcutes, quod satis m* - * 
giimentoruin habuerim; quibus publice ronsturc queam puellam 
modo inventam esse iiliam nostrum? Westeihovius adds that 
certe suus matri partus cst notissinnis. T he reasoning is this : 
Do you think that 1 can prove Clitipho to be my son when I 
please, because 1 have discovcied Auliphila to be my real 
daughter bv such proofs as will enable a mother to say who is 
her son and who is lnr daughter r It is put meicly as a question 
to Chremes, and peiliaps is rather a silly question for a silly 
woman, such as Sostrala was. Chi onus peevishly rejects the 
reasoning of Soslrata, and affords her proof that Clitipho was 
her son t om the resemblance of the mores of the Son to the 
mores of the mother. The meaning, no doubt, is obscure. I 
lind that Eugrapluus is nearly of the same opinion as myself, 
kxinde putas posse inveniii Inmc cs*sc lilium incum, quod et 
iuventa cst liha? Hoe est eodcin pacto ill et hie nosier, quem- 
admoduni et ilia invenia est, inveniii possit. If llieic had been 
in the text even an indistinct and imperfect mention of resem- 
blance to the person and countenance of the father, l should 
most gladly adopt your ingenious conjecture. In point of fact, 
Sostrala had proofs of the daughter diffeient from what she had 
of the sou; and therefore Chremes was right in icsisting her rea- 
soning. But as a mother she might have other proofs for ascer- 
taining her offspring in Clitipho. The lerent discovery of her 
[daughter], and the joy she felt from it, might have carried on 
her mind to her sou. She was intei rupted, and we are left to 
conjecture for what was passing in the mmd of this foolish wo- 
man. But we see her eagerness to fasten on any circumstance 
which might facilitate the proof that Clitipho was iiei sftu. 

I fear that your patience will be exhausted* by the minute 
distinctions 1 have been compelled to make. But 1 wished to 
convince you of my readiness to afford you the fullest satisfac- 
tion ; and 1 have the honor to subscribe myself, 

Sir, 

With great respect. 

Your very faithful anc^obedient humble servant, 

. Samuel Parr. 

Hatton , July 0 , 18€1. 

[The above letter is in a different hand, except the concluding 
paragraph, “ 1 fear, Slc.” which is Dr. Pan’s own writing.] 
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ft is impossible not to admire tlie politeness and urbanity of 
JJr, Parr in these two letters, and the trouble he gave himself 
to satisfy a distant and obscure correspondent. That corre- 
spondent, however, as usual, remained unconvinced. He makes 
no alteiation in his proposed conjecture of “Quod simiiis est in 

vultu,” for “ Quod iilia est invent:*.” The former passage he 
has alteied thus to meet l)r. Parr's ideas : 

Men. itanevisf On it - Jta. Men. Fiat. Chii. Age jain 
uxorein ut arcessat, paret. [Exit Men. 

Ciikkm i:s. 

Hie ita ut )ibcio> c-t ammo, chctis coufiitabitur. 

Scd Svruin quid — Hum, ego, si vivo, adeo exornatum dabu, 
xAdeo depe.xnin, ut dum vivat, memineiit mei ; 

Qui siln me pro dcridn ulo ac deiectameuto putat, 

Noil, ita me Di ament, auderet luge faceic vidua* mulieu 
Qua* in me fecit. 

U. i\L 


NOTICE or 

FASTI HELLENIC I . The Civil and literary 
CHRONOLOGY OF GREECE, from the l v/A 
to the cxxiYih Olympiad . by JJenky Fyner Clin- 
ton, Esq. M. A. late Student of Christ Church. 
Oxford. 1824. 4to. 


On ron oiogy has justly been called the hundmaid of History. 
Without the aid ot the one, the other, however luminously ar- 
ranged, beautifully written, and accurately remembered, cannot 
be compared in its different parts at any particular period of 
time. Like all servants too it becomes highly necessary that 
Chronology should be accurate : else it loses its importance, 
and ceases to deserve its name. Now those who have turned 
their attention to the History of (irecce* are well aware that the 
gieutest discrepancy and confusion prevails in fixing the proper 
dates to events not only of early but of later limes also. We 
might naturally expect that such eiiors would occur, when* oil - 
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cumstances weie tiansniitted orally, And by tradition to posterity ; 
but when facts were inti usted to the less perishable record of 
writing, these difficulties should have been obviated. This 
however is not the case : the student in Grecian history finds 
obstacles at every step as he proceeds — he orfhsults a vaiietv of ^ 
professedly chronological vviiteis, and he finds almost as great 
a vaiiety of dates to any specific fact, with pci haps a few ex- 
ceptions : he will therefore turn with pleasure to the work 
before us, to which we regret that the pressure of other matter 
prevented us from calling his attention in an eailicr number of 
our Journal, lie will lieie meet with a guide, clear and satis- 
factory — w a reasouer, brief and yet convincing — with a chro- 

nologist, patient in investigation, and cautious in inference. We 
may he compelled to make some slight objections to the work, 
yet we have no hesitation in recommending the Fasti 11 f.l- 
HiMci as a valuable acquisition to the scholar's library, and the 
academic studt ill’s table. 

Besides the appendix and indices, the chronological tables 
are ariangcd in fi\e columns. The lift contains the \eais before 
Clnist — the 2nd, the coiiespondmg Olympiads and Archons at 
Athens, together with the aulhoiities fiom which the elates are 
derived : — in the 3rd column are inserted the piincipal events, 
which are recorded in Greek writers as having taken place 
during those years, with shoit disquisitions, where they were ne- 
cessary, to couth in the auihoi’s opinion and decision — the 4ih 
column contains particulais of the philosophers, historians, and 
orators, and their vvoiks ; and the oth is dedicated to the poets, 
their w oiks, and to the Greciuu drama: and we conceive that m 
these two latttr departments, most i ‘porlant service is rcndeied 
to the admirer of Grecian c ompositions. “ The remains of the 
orators and of the comic poet/’ as Mr. Clinton very justly ob- 
seives, u to be riglitly undei stood, must be read in the order in 

which they were composed or exhibited, and with preference 
to the transactions with which they were connected.” p. lii. 

The appendix is engaged in the discussion of a great variety 
of subjects, which could not conveniently be inserted in the body 
of the work ; many of them valuable, and all interesting. In 
the former class may be placed the essays on the Pythian 
Games, Kings of Sparta, Kings of Persia, Attic mouths, De- 
mosthenes, and the Summary of Thucydides. 

Mr. Clinton would divide Grecian Chronology into three 
periods — “ The tunas which precede" the age of Pisistratus com- 
pose the first portion : the period from Pisistratus to Ptolemy 

Philadelphia is the second and the space of time from Pluto- 
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dclphus to die Guianan eia is (he third Introd. p. i. The 
work before lis comprises the second of these poitions, and we 
are led by the author to expect that he will turn Ins attention 
to the times before Pisislratus. Put we cannot appiovc of his 
^division, and regiel that he did not bring down bis Chronologi- 
cal Tables to the enliie subjugation of Greece by the ltomaus. 
There was no inaiked alteration in the affairs of Gieecc, at any 
one period in the- leign of Ptolemy Philadtlphus, which could 
serve for a chronological epoch, “though the first successors 
of Alexander were all wiihdiawn from the scene at that time.” 
The spirit of patriotism and liberty had sunk long before : the 
flame was resuscitated, and flashed foitli in the Achaean league; 
but it gleamed only before it finally expired. The dt nth-blow 
to Grecian freedom was given by Philip at the battle of Chir- 
ronea. The subsequent purls of Grecian history, thcrefoie, de- 
tail only life gradual decay of a people long distinguished for 
arts and arms, and for many a successful siiuggle in the cause 
of independence and the extension of their power, but aftei the 
battle with Philip distinguished no more. This then would be 
a proper commencement of the 3rd period : and we sincerely 
hope that Mr. Clinton, in executing the design to which we 
have alluded above, will give the world a complete Grecian 
Chronology, fiom the eailiest times to the establishment of the 
Homan power in Greece. 

It would lead us too far to enter minutely into an examina- 
tion of this work, nor is it necessan ; but we were much struck 
with a species of tautology, which could have no other use than 
to fill the columns, and with the mention of pat tit ular persons 
as J/ori siting in many different years. « 

Thus the year 5 13, we find, is “ the 1st year of Nippins, 
completed in Hecatonibwon, or .Inly and the year .311. we 
find, is “ the 3rd year of Hippias, completed in liecatomb.Ton, 
or July.”* 

If B. C. 5i3, was the 1st year of Hippias, it required no 
great powers of calculation to infer that B. C.511. was the 3rd. 
The same remarks will apply, mutatis mutandis, to the years 498, 
496, 495, 4f)2, 340, and to many others. 

At the year 539* there are some excellent remarks concerning 
the age of Pythagoras ; and 472 is fixed as the year in which he 

died. If then he florished in 539, and died in 472, lie must 
have florished during the vyholc of the intermediate time, and 
it was unnecessuiy to mention this. But i.i the years 333, 53 I, 
523,520, 510, Pythagoras is stated to have florished. So in 
the case of Hipponax, who florished 540,539 ; of Ibu*us, who 
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fiorished 560, 539 ; of Panyasis, 4S9, 467; and of many others, 
there is the same fault of redundancy. 

At the year 517, a passage is given from Atlicnaeus, which 
describes the population of Attica, at the census made by De- 
metrius Phalereus : the words are : eupeQrjva* * Adtjvuloug /xev 8 * 0 "- 

fMpioVS 1TQ0S TOIff 3£lXlO»C* (XBTOIXOUff 8 ff (J,Vpiov$ m QlJtSTUfV Sfi U,Ugia$«ff 

t ea-(7ap<xx.ovTOL. These numbers would give about 539, 5(X) souls 
for the population of Attica. We cannot comprehend this arith- 
metic — 21,000 Athenian citizens, 10,000 metiques, and 400,000 
slaves, it appears to us, would give a population of 431,000. 

These are slight matters ; but Porson’s remark concerning 
criticism. " dl apply at least as well to Chronology; — nihil con- 
temnendum est, neque in bello neque in re chronologica. 

We subjoin an epitome of the work, omitting the names of 
the archons, and the arguments by which the several dates are 
established. Such an abridgment will be useful to # the student 
in Grecian history ; but at the same time he will find it his in- 
terest frequently to refer to the I'asti Hellenici itself. 

• 

FASTI HELLENICI, by Henry Fynes Clinton, 
containing the Chronology of the Creeks, from A . C- 

5(>0 to 278. 


U. C. Events. 

560. Pisistratus’s 1st usurpation. 

559. Cyrus begins to reign in 
Persia. 


558. 
557. 
55 0. 


555. 

554. 

553. 


Philosophers, &c. Poets 

Thales nearly 80 lbycus fl. 
years old. 

Anacreon ; he was 
later than Sappho; 
30 years after this 
he was at the court 
of Polycrates of 
Samos. 


Chilon, 1 rtf the 7 Sim chides born ; 
wise men. Ephor he died in his 90th 
at Lacedaemon. year. 


Death of Stesicho- 
rus the Himeraean, 
at the age of 85 ; 
he iv as contempo- 
rary with Phalaris, 
Sappho, Alcaeus, 
and Pittacus. 


551. 

550. 
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B. C. Events. Philosophers, Poets, 

549. Death of. l'lialaris of Agri- 
gentum, after a reign of 16 
years. See Beni ley. 

548. The Temple at Delphi burnt. Anaximencsfl.jhe 
The Pisistratitlx accused was la light by 
of burning it — rebuilt by the Anaximander, and 
Alcinsonida* Jiiinself taught 

Anaxagoras the 
tutor of l'itiripi- 

547 des. Anfcximander 

died, aet. 64, and 
one year before his 
instructor 'Thales. 

546. Sardis taken by Cyrus Hipponux, the Jv 

plic$iaii‘<r^-/S r >yp'c*''. ( 

545. 

544 Phcrecydes of Sy- Thcoguis of Me* 

ros tl. : cuntemp. gaia. 
with Sen ius Tul- 
lius. Bin sul: Pi icue 
still living 

543. 

542 

541. 

540. 

539 JPy I h agor asfl..tuo 

accou nt sofPy ilia- 
goras’s age; ac- 
coiding in one, he 

was 31, according 
to the other, he was 
neai 70, in B V 
539 

538. Babylon taken 'by C\ ms AciiopliaiiesofCo- 

loplion, the foun- 
der of the Fleatic 
school, tl. ; the 
teacher of Pairne- 
nides 

537. 

536. 

535. Thespis first exh! 

bited tragedy. 

534. 

533. Pythagoras, the 

Samian, tl. Dtod. 

Fr. ix. t. 4. p. 41. 

532. The tyranny of Polycrates, 

SyluH, and Pantagnostus at 
Samos. * 


531. 

530. 


Anacreon tl. 
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li. 1). Evenls. Philosophers, Ac. Poofs. 

029. The death of Cyrus, who 
was succeeded by Camby- 
ses his son. 

028. Xenophanes abut 

027 Dcalh of Pisistratus. at this time. 


026. 

525. Cambyscs conquers Egypt 
in the 5th year of his reign 
The Lacedemonians make 
war against Polycrates of 
Samos. Yid. Time. i. 13. 

521 

A2:t. 


522 Poly nates of Samos put to 
dcaili. 

521 Death of Cambysi s 
520 


519 PlataMi puts itself under the 
protection of Athens 

518 

517 

510 

515. Miltiadcs, sou of Cimou, 
succeeds his hrothci Stesa- 
goias in Hie government of 

the- Chersonese 

514. Death of Hipparchus, by 
ffarniodms and Aristogi- 
ton, at the Panatliemea 
Magna. 

513. i'irst year of Uippias’s 
icign. 

512. 

511. 

610 The Pisistratidae expelled 
from Athens, a yew before 
the expulsion td ihe Tar- 
quins from Horne Amy li- 
tas now kitigol Macedon. 


Jlirth ofzKschylus. 
Anacreon and Si- 
monides come to 
Athens in the reign 
of Hipparchus 

Chorrilus exhibit- 
ed tragedy ; he 
wrote 150, and 
gained the pi ize 13 
times. Suid. x-n*- 


ITecatatisandDio- Meiauippidcs the 
nysius Milesin.s, IVleliau, a wriler of 
the iiistonans, 11 dithyrambs, tl. 

Pythagoras settled 
hi Italy, during the 
reign of Tarqui- 
nius Siipcrbus 

IJirth of t'ratious, 
the comic poet. 
Pindar born. 


Phrynicns.the tra- 
gic poet, fl. 

Telesilla of Argos, 
the poetess, fl. in 
the time of Cleo- 
menes and Dema- 
latus, kings of 
Spat la. 
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B.C. 

Events. 

Philosophers, Uc, Poets. 

509. 

508. 


Institution of the 

507. 

505 

504. 


Charon of Lamp- 

503. 


sacus fl. 

Heraclitus fl. ; he lasuBofllermione, 


was laf£r than Py- contemporary with 
thagoras, Xeno- Simonides; he was 
pliancs, and Hcca- the instructor of 
tarns. whom he Pindar, 
mentioned. Par- 
menides, the mas- 
terof Xenophanes, 

fl. 

502. 

501. The ISiaxian wai, and at- H coatieus,thc his- 
tacks of ihc Persians upon torian. 
the lonizms. Herod, v. 34. 

500. Aristagoras solicits aid fi om Birth of Anaxago- Epieharmns per- 

Sparta and Athens. ras. fecled comedy in 

Sicily , long before 
Chioindcs exhibit- 
ed at Athens. 

409. Sardis burnt by the lomans iEschylus first en- 

Eirstyear of the Ionian war gages in the tragic 

The lonians defeated near contests. 

Ephesus. The Athenians 
afterwards withdraw from 
the confederacy. 

498- Pindar Pyth. x 

'iTTTroHXfK 

497. Aristagoras slain in Thrace. Pythagoras dies : 

by one computa- 
tion he would be 
73, and by the 
other 108 years old. 

496. Hisfmis comes down to the llella»icus,thehis- 
ooast. torian, born. 

495. The Ionian war still conti- Sophocles bom. 

nucs. Preparations for at- 
tacking Miletus. 

494. The Ionian war terminated 
by the capture of Miletus. 

CEaccs, the son of Sy loson 
and nephew of Polycratcs, 
restored by the Persians to 
the tyranny of Samos. 

.493 The Persians take several 
of (he islands in the Ionian 
*«*a. Militaries, while the 
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H. < . Events. 

Persian fleet lay before Te- 
ucdos, ictu csli om tlif Cher- 
sonese lo \thciis. 

‘V.fl. 1’irst Persian riimament, 
under Harden ms : it pro- 
eeeded asfai as Macedonia, 
and 1 Ik*ii being defeated 
by the Thrariaiis, the aimy 
retired home 

4t)l Darius sends to demand 
earth and water of the 

(J reeks. War of Athens 
and (iclon becomes 

imistei l Join. 

*IJM Second Pnsian armament, 
uudei Dalis and Aituphcr- 
nes Battle of Maiatlion, 
fought onthetith of lined ro- 
niimi 


481). 


IhS 

4b/ Three \ ears of preparation 
alter the battle of Marathon 


48G Egypt i evolts from the Per- 
sians. 

48.0 I )eatl» of l >arius, and acces- 
sion ot Xerxes. Celon be- 
comes master of Syracuse. 

484. Aorxcs recovers Egypt. 


Philosophers, &c. Poets. 


TEsehylus at the 
battlcolMuiathoii. 

Piiidnr Pyth. vi. 

Sfvo Jtfttjo ’Axpayav- 
Tivw. Xenocratcs 
was the brother of 
Theron. 

Pan) asis, the poet, 
the uncle of Hero- 
dotus, fl. 

Pindar Olymp. ix. 
EJwp/u.o'TTw ’0 jvniwt 
Chionides, the 
Athenian, first ex- 
hibits the ancient 
comedy. Dinolo- 
elius of Syracuse 
or Agrigen turn, the 
son, or according 
toothers the pupil, 
of Epirharuius, 
composed 14comc- 
dies in the Doric 
dialect. 


Epicharmtis con- 
tinues to write 
comedy 

Bi r t h o f He rod o t u s /Escli) I us gai u s t he 
of Halicarnassus, prize in tragedy. 

Birth of Acbaeus, 
flic Eretrian, a tra- 
gic poet. Pindar 
Olymp. x. xi. ’Ay>j- 

n&dfxto ’Aoxfy vi- 

Pliryniehus and 

ChrxTiliis tt.; the 


db.T Cstiacisin of Aiistides 
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11. C. Events. 


48 J. Themistocles was arclion 
at Athens. Xerxes arrived 
at Sardis in the autumn 

480. The actions at Therniopyla* 
iind Artemi sium at the time 
otthcOh mpieg antes Itatlle 
of Salamis at the time of the 
mysteries. The victory of 
Gelon at Himera over the 
Carthaginians commanded 
by iratnilcar 

470. Mardonius occupies Athens 
10 months after its occupa- 
tion by Xerxes the preced- 
ing year. The battles of 
Platora and Mycale, in Sep- 
tember, on the same daj . 

478. Micro succeeds (lelon 
Sestos taken by the Gicrian 
confedeiaey 

477. Cotnmencctneut ofthe Athe- 
nian ascendancy over 
Greece 

470. Death of Anaxilaus, tyrant 
of Ithegium. Scyros taken 
bv Cimon. 


Philosophers, Ac. Poet*. 

former had now 
exhibited tragedy 
40 years, the latter 
near SO. 


Plieier-ydcs of A- Birth of Euripides 
thens. l the histo- At this time Pin- 
rian, tl. dar was 38 years 

Old. 


Antiplio, the Chocrilus of Samos 
Hlmmnusian, up born about tins 

Til iiXrtVixoD yafmi- time 
Tr^e; ferret Ton-, nv. 

Suid. 

The history of Pindar Pyth ju. 
Herodotus teimi- x ,.*i- 

nates at the siege ti. 
of Sestos. 

'Phe of I’.pi- 

eharmus icpre- 
sented this year. 
Phrynielnis victor 
in tragedy . 
Simonides, ict. 80. 
gains the prize 

PindarOlymp.xiv. 

'Aru/rii -y ’O 

TTftti.. 


475. 

474. Na\al victory of Micro ovc i 
the Tuscans Find Pytli i. 
J40, alludes to this victory 


473 

472. Death of Tlieron of Agri- 
gentum. 


Pindar Pyth. vii. 

MfyaxXtr ’a9>j vctlw. 

Pindar Pyth. iv 

Tf>rcrixp«T£* fOpnmutf. 


The Persa; of 

/Eschylus; along 
with it were acted 
his Phincus, Glau- 
cus.Potnieus, and 
Prometheus n uo- 
a satyr ic dra- 
ma. 
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Events. Philosophers, &c. 

471. Themis (odes banished by Jiirth otl'liucydi- 
ostracisrn, 5 years before dcs. 
his flight to Persia : lie 
withdrew to Argos, ami resi- 
sided there when the liea- 
son of Pausnnias was dis- 
covered. 

470. 


4(0). Pei ides begins to hsne a 

share in public a/lairs. 

408. Mycen. destroyed by the Birth of Sociates. 
Argitc . 


407. The »ous of Auaxilaus of 
liljcgmni receive posses- 
sion of their liiheiitance. 
Death of llicio. 


100. ’1 hi asybnlus, after govern- 
ing .8m anise for a year, 
deposed Xaxos besieged: 
during the siege, Thcmistn- 
dcs passed through the 
Athenian ilcet. The 2 bat- 
tles at the liiuymedon. 

406. Itevoli i»f Tliasos, at the 
time of an expedition to 
Amphipolis. Xerxes assas- 
sinated by Artabanus. 

464. Revolt of the Helots, ami 
comineiiceincnt of the 
third Messenian war. Pi- 
nion marches to the assist- 
ance of the Laccdmmo- 
nians with 4000 men. 


403. The Thasians reduced by 

the Athenians. 


Biithof Andocidcs 
the oiator : his 
great-grand lath ci, 
Lengoras, assisted 
in the expulsion of 
the tyrants. It, (/. 
510. ‘ 

Piagoras, the Me- 
lian, II. ; lie was 
a philosopher and 
composer of songs, 
and reputed to 
have been an a- 
tlicist. 


Charon of Lamp- 
saens still wrote 
history after the 
death of Xerxes. 
Zeno of Klea fl. ; 

he was a disciple 
of Xenophanes or 
Parmenides. 

Xanthus of Lydia 
continued to write 
history. Herodo- 
tus much indebted 
to hint. 


• Poelb, 

Tiniocrcon of 
It bodes, the lyric 
poet, fl. 


Pindar Pyth. i. 

IffWVI. 


I'iisl liagic \iclory 
of Sophocles, at 
which il'.sehylus 
being indignant 
quitted Athens. 
Heath of Simo- 
nides* pet 96. 


Pindar Olymp.xiii. 

Stvofwvrt Kt>fiv6(uj. 


462. 

461. Cimon marches ^ second 
time to the assistance of the 
Lacedaemonians ; but being 

shortly after sent back with 

his aimy,hc was banished, by 
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13. C. - Event*. 

ostracism, foi 10 years 
460. Revolt of ] minis, and 1st 
year ot the war in Egypt— 
.. r for it lasted six* years. 

450. 


458. 


457. Hatties in the Megaiid be- 
tween the Athenians and 
Corinthians, and campaign 
of Ihc Lacedaemonians in 
Doris. The Lacedaemo- 
nians in tluir i el urn inter- 
cepted by the Athenians: 
then followed Ihc battle of 
Taiiagra. 

456. The battle of (Enopliy fa?, 
62 days aftci the battle of 
Tauagra. Recall of Cimon 
from exile. The Athenians 
complete their Jong walls. 

455. All Egypt reduced by the 
Persians, except the 
marshes under Amyrtaeus. 

454. Campaign of Pericles at 
Sicyon and in Acarnania. 


453. 

452. 


451. 


450. A five years* truce made be- 
tween the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians. 


lMiilo-o icrs, \c. 

Birth of Demo- 
critus and ol II ip- 
ponalcs. 

Horgias.lhc Leon- 
line, 11. ; In* taught 
PoIun of Agrigcu- 
t u ill, Pericles, Iso- 
crates, And Alcidn- 
ni a s 

Birth of Lysias. 


Herodotus recites 
his history at the 
Olympic games. 


Anaxagoras, ait. 50, 
'withdrew from A- 
thens. 

ArchelauSjthe first 
Athenian who 
taught philosophy 
at Athens. 


Pindar Olympniii. 

tfxtiov 7i natol ' 


The Orcstiii of 
A’schylus^ ailed; 
consisting of the 
Agamemnon, (. ho- 
epiioia , Eimic- 
nides,aud Ihc Pio- 
tcus, a salyiic 
drama. 

Pain asKthc uiirlc 
of Ueiodolus, pul 
lo death In Lygila- 
inis,the lyiant of 
Halicarnassus. 


IleathoL'Eschylus, 
a t. 09. 


Euripides biought 
foiwaid his first 
play, the Piliadv jt 
Ai islarchus, the 
tragic wntci,fl.;a.s 
also Cratinns, the 
comic writer. 

Pindar Oly mp. iv 

V .^av^Aifn Ka (xagi vca'ui 

vixytravn rtSp'mxiy, 
Ion ofChios began 
to exhibit; rfnyiM.bg 

xai Avfixbg xrti fiAficro- 

9of. Crates, the co- 
mic poet, and Bac- 
chylidcs, fl. ; the 
latter Mas the ne- 
phew of Simonides. 
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B. C. Events. 

449. Death of Cimon, and vic- 
tory of the Athenians at Sa- 
laries in Cyprus. 

448. 

447. Battle of Coromea.bct ween 
the Athenians and Thebans, 

where Tolrnidcs command- 
ed, and fell. Clinlas also, 
the father of Alcibiades, feil 
there. 

441. 


Philosophers, &. c. Poets. 


Cratini ’A^x^X 01 * 
Aichuetis and f4o- 
phoclus e* hi bit 

tiagedy: Acliaus 
was about 06 3 cars 
of age. 

Pindar Pyth viii. 

’AfiarOfACiii A lyivtirn 
zciXmcrry, 


445. Revolt of Eubcea and Mc- 
gara from the Athenians. 
Pericles afterwards recovers 
the island of Euboea. 

444. Pericles begins to have the 
sole direction of alfairs at 
Athens. 

443. The Athenians send a colo- 
ny to Thorium in Italy. 


442. 

441. 


440. The Samian war. 


439. 


438. 

437. Agnon conducts a colony 

fiom Athens to Amphipolis. 


436. 


435. Sea-fight between the Co- 
rinthians and Corey racans. 
Thticyd. i. 29. 

434. Preparations of the Corin- 
thians after the sea-fight. 


Mdissus the disci- 
ple of Parmenides 
and Heraclitus, 11. 

Empedocles fl. 

Herodotus, act. 41, 
went to Thorium ; 
as also Lysias, the 
orator. 

Euripides gains 
the 1st prize in 
tiagedy. 

Mclissusjtbe phi- A decree passed to 
Josoplicr, defends prohibit comedy. 
Samos against Sophocles employ- 
Pericles. ed in the Samian 

war. 

Pindar, according 
to some, completes 
his 80th year. 

The prohibition of 
. comedy is repealed 
in the archonsliip 
of Eutbynicncs. 

Birth of Isocrates. Cratinus,thccomic 
poet, gains the 
prize. 

Phrynicbus,thcco- 
mic poet, first ex- 
hibited. 

Lysippus, the co- 
mic poet, gained 
the prize at the 
Dionysia. 
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B. C f ICvents. 

433. The embassy of tlic Coicy- 
raans to Athens, to impluic 
their assistance against the 
Corinthians. * 

4lf2. Sea-fights offCorcyra in the 
spiing, and congiess of the 
allies at Laced union in the 
autumn. 


431. The Thebans make ay at- 
tempt upon Platan. Inva- 
sion of Attica by the Laee- 
riscinouians and their allies. 
Alliance between the Athe- 
nians and Sitalces king of 
Thrace. 

430. Second invasion of Attica hy 
the Peloponnesians, .who 
only remained 40 days, arid 
then retired. The plague at 
Athens. 

42,9. Siege ofPlatrra. Naval ac- 
tions in the Corinthian gulf. 
Death of Pericles. March 
of Sitalces against Peidic- 
cas. 

428. Third invasion of Attica nil 
dei4bccomrnandofArcliida- 
inus. KevoU of all Lesbos, 
except Methyinne, tiorn the 
Athenians. M it y lone be- 
sieged towards the autumn. 

427. Fourth invasion of Attica, 
under Cleomencs. Lesbos 
lecovered by the Athenians. 
Surrender of Plataa. Sedi- 
tion of Corey ra. The Athe-* 
mans send assistance to lli$ 
Leontines in Sicily. 


Philosophers, ixc. 


A ndocide.s.theora- 
tor, II Anaxago- 
ras, after his sei oud 
visit to Athens, is 
pi oseculcd for im- 
piety, at I he lime of 
the prosecution of 
Aspusia and Phi- 
dias : he with- 
drew to Lampsa- 
cus, where he died, 
about 4 years after- 
wards. Mctou in- 
vented the cycle 
oft he moon, winch 
goes l)y his name 
Hippocrates fl. ; at 
the beginning of 
the war he was 
about 28ycai& old. 


Birth of Plato 


Death of Anaxa- 
goras, art 72. 


Gorgias,tlieorator, 
ambassador from 
Lcontium to A- 
t hens. 


Poets. 


Herniippus,thc ro- 
ndo w ri ter, prose- 

cute d Aspasia foi 
impiety. 

Cal lias rpau/ituriKr, 
Tsnyjt&la : this was 
a comic piece. 


The Medea ol 
Emipides acted. 
Aiislomeues be- 
gan to exhibit co- 
medy. 


llermippus ridi- 
culed Peuclesafter 
the 1st invasion ol 
Attica. 

Eupolis and Phiy- 
liichus, the comic 
poets, exhibit. 


ThcllippolilusCo- 
ronifer of Euripi- 
des acted. The 1st 
exhibitions of Pla- 
to, the comic poet. 

Aristopbanis £«<- 

TttXOf. 
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B. C. Events. 

420. ThePeloponnesiansadvancc 
as far as the isthmus under 


Philosophers, &c. . Poets. 

Aristophanis Mu- 

Xc&ytoi. 


Agis, but retire in conse- 
quence of many earth- 
quakes. An action at Ta- 
liagru in which f lie A then, 
arc victorious. Lustration 
of Delos. 

426. Eruption of Mount Etna 
5th invasion of Attica, un- 
der Agis. Pylos occupied by 
the Athenians; and Sphacte- 
ria,aftci an investment of 72 
days, surrendered to Cleon 

424. Cythera occupied hy the Xenophon present The Equites of 
Athenians. March of Bra- at the battle of Aristophanes act- 
sidas through Thessaly into Deliurn. ed. 

Thrace ; lie arrives bcfoie Thucydides at % 

Acanthus Hermocratcs, Amphipohs. 

theSyrac.usan, distinguished 

in Sicilian affairs Battle 

of Dclium Amphipolis 

taken by Brasidas tioin 

Thucydides. Death of 

Silalces. 


llcrmippi ^op^of®- 
pot. 


The Acharnians of 
Aiistophancs act- 


423. A truce made for a year. Thucydides ba- Aiistophauisaurpi- 
Thespia: destroyed by the nished after his mi Nf<pr>a:. 
Thebans. The temple of unsuccessful com- 
Juno at Argos bill lit maud at Amphipo- 

lis ; lie remained 
in banishment 20 
jenrs, part o»f the 
time in Thrace, at 
iK'tTlTtl ''TX>J. 


422. The truce ended, and hos- 
tilities renewed, till the Py- 
thian Games. Cleon sailed 
to Thrace. Deaths of Cleon 
and Brasidas. 

421. A truce fbr50years conclu- 
ded between the Athenians 
and Peloponnesians : con- 
cluded in the winter. 

420/AIcibiacIcs effects a treaty 
between the Athenians and 
Argives. Athenian embas- 
sies were to be sent into 
Peloponnesus : Peloponne- 
sian embassies to Athens. 

419. Alcibiades went as^strate- 


Protagoras,tlieSo- Aristophanisityinuc. 
phist, comes to A- Aristophanis alStu- 
thens Ttpfii Nupexat. 

Death of Cratinus. 

ft* 

,ElipOlidlS 

Eupolidis K6x««ff. 


Phereeratis v Aygioi. 

Eupolidis Airixu- 

XOf. 

Eupolidis ’Aerrpa- 

Tll/TOl. 


Aristophanis Eirfv*i* 


gus into the Peloponnesus. 

418. The Lacedemonians and 
their allies gain a victory at 
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1). C, Events. 

Manfmea; afterwards they 
retired home, and celebrated 
the festival Carina. 

4 It- 14th year of the war ended. 
41 6. Melos surrendered to the 
Athenians, after existing as 
a state 700 years. 

415. The expedition sails to Si- 
cily. 

Recall of Alcibiadcs. 


414. 2d campaign in Sicily Ar- 
rival w C.ylippus. Eury- 
incdoii sent with supplies 
from Athens. 

413. 3d campaign in Sicily. 
Demosthenes sent thither. 
The Vthenians, after vaiious 
disasters at Syiacuse, obli- 
ged to retreat. Nicias sm- 
renders. 


412. Lesbos, Chios, and Ery- 
thra) prepare to revolt. Al- 
cibiadcs sent by the Lacr- 
da nionians to Asia. 

411 3d treaty between the La- 
cedaemonians and Tissa- 
phcrncs. Constitution of 
the 400 framed by Antipho, 
which lasted 4 months. 
Rattle of Cynosscrna. 


410. Mindarus slain by Alcibia 1 - 
dcs at Cyzicus. ' 


400. Thrusyllus sails to Samos, 
and enters Lydia; after 


Philosophers, &c 


Plato in his 14th 
year. 

Andocides impri- 
soned mi account 
of the mutilation of 
the Hernia) ; after 
his escape, he 
visited Cyprus. 


Antipho, the 
Rlianiuusian, fl.; 
he was the tutor 
of Tliueydidrs. 
Lysias returns 
from Thurium to 
Athens. Antipho 
put to death. The 
iiistory of Thucy- 
dides breaks oft’ in 
the 21st year of 
the war. 

X cnophon and 
Thcopompus con- 
tinue the history ; 
the former for 48 
years, the latter 
lor 17. 


Herodotus is still 
employed on his 


Pools. 


Agathon gains the 
tragic prize. 

Xenoclcs gains the 
tragic prize ; his 
plays, (Ldipus, 
Lycaon, Bacchic, 
and Athamas : <ra- 
Ti/pixoj. Luiipides, 
second ; his plays, 

1 AXr^rtvipof, 
o));, Tgujjf, liavtyo;. 

Aristoplianis ’a ( j .- 

fyifipuac. 

Aristoplianis 'Or si- 

Jlegcmonis Thasii 

rtyavrof^a-^ln. Sl*C 

a remarkable story 
about this rcpir- 
sentation. At lieu, 
ix. 

Hegemon first in- 
troduced paiodv 
on the s( sig( . 
Euripidis , Av^ojy„i f c. 


The Lysistrata 
and Tbesmoplio- 
riazusa: of Auslo- 
phancs. 


Expenses o( a (lo- 
gic 3Q ini- 

na 1 ; of a X°F°' avtyvvj 
2000 drachma- 
Sophodis 

7»li. 
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B. C. Events. 

(he campaign lie passes to 
Lampsacus, and winters 
there. 


408. The Athenians move from 
Lampsacus. Alcibiades 
takes Sclymbria and c By- 
zantium 

407. Cyrus is sent as satrap to 
hjs g<>\ eminent of Asia 
Mm,, i Alcibiades returns 
to Athens, and thence pro- 
ceeds to the siege of Andros. 
Lysander sent as fafapw 
the deposing of Alcibiades, 
and the substitution of 10 
others. 

406. Sea-fight off Arginusie. 
Condemnation of the gene- 
rals. Dionysius becomes 
master of Syracuse : lie 
reigned 38 years. 


405. Battle of /Egospotaini 
Coiioii alter the defeat lied 
to Evagoras at Cyprus, with 
?), or, according to some, 
with 12 ships. 


404. Athens taken by Lysander 
in the spring. The 30 go- 
vern for 8 months, and arc 
then attacked by Thrasybu- 
Jijs, who occupied Phylc. 
Death of Alcibiades during 
the tyranny of the 30. 


Philosophers, &c. 
history, since he 
mentions, i. 130., 
a fact which hap- 
pened in this year. 
Plato begins to 

hear Socrates. 


Philistu 5 , the his- 
torian, • active in 
the party of Dio- 
nysius : he wrote 
a history of Sicily : 
the 1st part com- 
prehended a po- 
liod of more tliaii 
800 years, ending 
at the siege of 
Agrigentum : the 
2d part contained 
the history of the 
elder Dionysius. 


Lysias banished 
alter (he battle of 
./Egospolami : be 
withdrew to Me- 
gara. 


• Poet?.. 
Expenses of a tra- 
gic 800 

drachma ; of a x.®- 

pf wvipwv, *5000 
drachma;. 

Enripidis ’Opfcruf. 
Expense of a cy- 
clic chorus, 300 
drachma:. 

Birth of Autipha- 
nes, the comic 
poet. 

Strattilis 'AvflfUMrop- 
pafory;, 

Saimyrionis A*vcbi. 


Euripides died the 
same day on which 
Dionysius usurp- 
ed the tyranny. 
The expense of 
dramatic exhibi- 
tions was divided 
between 2 chorcgi 


Death of Sopho- 
cles at the age of 
00 : be gained 
Hie tragic prize 18 
limes. 

Aristoplianis fi 

Aulimachus fi. 
Expense of a x°S ,tm 
yk in the under- 
mentioned years 
before Christ : 
March 410, tragic, 
3000 drachmae. 
May 410, iiv£p5vx.®P* 
2000 di 
Allg. 410, 
rcu 800 dr. 
Maich 400, rhipii, 

y *•>* 6000 di . 
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13. C. Krenis. 


Philosophers, &e. 


403 Thrasybulus ami his party 
expel the 30, and publish an 
amnesty. In this year, the 
archonship of Euclides, an 
alteration Mas made in the 
alphabet. 


402 


401. The expedition of Cyius 
the younger. 

1st j ear of the war between 
Jills and Lacedaemon. 
Battle of Cnnaxa. 


400. Return of the 10,000; they 
arrive at Cotyora, 8 months 
after the battle of Cnnaxa, 
and enter the service of 
ttcu then. 

300. Thimbron commands in 
Asia^aiid in the same year 
superseded by Dercyliidas. 

398. Dercyliidas, after wintering 
inBithynia, comes to Larnp- 
sacus, where he is met by 
commissioners to prolong 
his command ; lie makes 
a truce with Pharnabaasiis, 
passes into Chersonese, and 
besieges Atarna . 

397. Dercyliidas leceives orders 
to iuvadc ('aria, meets 
IMi.imabazus and Tissa- 
p hemes in the vale of 


Thucydides re- 
turns from exile, 
cf. V. 2f>. 

Andoeides came 
to the city. 

Lysias teturns to 
Athens. 

Lysiie >«*?« 'Ep*r&- 

a9 l y'ivg. 

Andoeides takes a 
share in public 
affairs. Arduous 
and Cephalns a- 
inung the leading 
orators. 

Xenophon went 
on tlie expedition 
with Cyrus. 

C teslas, the histo- 
rian, takenprisoner 
by Arla\erxcs,and 
employed as his 
physician. 
Andoeides nr I 

M 'jrrTjptu/v. 


Death of Socrates. 
Plato withdraws 
to Mogara, to 
Bud ides. 

Ctesias brought 
his Persian history 
down to this year, 
beginning from 
Ninus and Semi- 
ranus ; his work 
was in 23 books; 
he also wrote In- 
dica. 

Birlh of Xcno- 
cralos. 


Poi ts. 

Spring 408, cyclic 
chor. 300 dr. 
Spring 404, yJc°: 

ir«/^ u»v, 1500 dr. 
March 402, XPP 

XWjUUHOf, 1009 til. 

Spring402,'!rypp‘X‘®'' 

T«4 riyOfiOi;,700dr. 


Ccphisodoi us 
gains I he ptize in 
comedy. 


The (Kdipus C'olo- 
ncus acted iindei 
the Mipei inleml- 
rnco of Sopho- 
cles, I he grandson 
of Sophocles the; 
poet Telesles 
gains a dithy ram- 
ble piizc 


A .sl y da mas, the 
tragic writer, liist 

exhibited. 
Philoxenus, Ti- 
inotheus, and Te- 
lesios, 11. 
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R. C. Events. 

Marandcr, and concludes 
an armistice with Tissa- 
phernes. 

39(5. Agesilaus passes with an 
ai my from Aulis to Ephe- 
sus, and commences his 1st 
campaign in Asia. 

395. Agcsilatis gains a vifctory 
over the Persians near Sar- 
dis. Tilhraustcs sent to 
fiipciM de Tissaphcrnes. 
Misr.'.ou of Timociatcs into 
(jiKocii. Agoilaiis pene- 
trates into Phrygia and 
Papldngonia Ly sawder 

slain at Ilaliarlus 


394 Agesilaus withdraws from 
the satrapy of Pharnahazus, 
and returns homo: he hoars 
of tlie battle of Corinth at 
Ampiiipolis. The battles of 
Cnidus and Coroiidea. 
Commencement of the Co- 
rinthian war. 


393 . Sedition at Corinth, and 
battle of Lechaeum. Phar- 
nabazus with Couun ravages 
the coast of Peloponnese 
The long walls of Athens 
restored. 

392. The Lacedaemonians under 
Agesilaus defeated by the 
Corinthians, and their allies 
under Iphicratetf. Agesi- 
laus conducted thesui vivors 
borne. 


Philosophers, &.< . Poets. 


Sophocles, the 
grandson of So- 
phocles, 1st exhi- 
bits tragedy com- 
posed by himself. 

Plato returns to 
Athens. Aristoxc- 
ljus sajs that lie 
was at 3 battles, 
those of Tauagra, 

Corinth, and De- 
lium — not the ce- 
lebrated battles of 


Tuuagra and I)e- 
liiim, but some 
olher actions in 
the Corinthian or 
Theban war. 
Xenophon accom- 
panies Agcsilaus 
from Asia, and is 
banished from 
Athens ; he with- 
drew under Spar- 
tan protection to 
Scillus. 

Theopompus 
wrote the history 
of Greece in 12 
books, fiorn the sea- 

flgllt at Cynossema 
to that of Cnidus, a 
period of 17 years: 
beginning where 
Thucydidesleftotf. 
Lysiae Miot i$ip $o- 

HijW«fo/U£Vw nnohoyf'%. 


Strattidis norn/xio.. 


Xenarchus, the 
fjkifxoypayoc, SOn of 
Sopliron, fl. at the 
coart of Dionysius 
during the Rhe- 
gian war. 
Aristophanis ’Eh- 
HktHrinfourett. 
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B. C. Eyi-nfs. 

391. Expedition of Agesilaus 
with the Ac hit ans into 
Acarnania. 

390. The Acanianiaus Mi limit to 
ih« Aclneans (Expedition 
of Agesipolis into Argolis 
10 Athenian ships sent to 
Cyprus to assist Evagoias, 
and captured by Teleutias. 
Thrasybiilus scut out In 

oppose Teleutias, and slain 
at A spend us. 

389. Agirrhius succeeds Thrasy- 
bulus at Aspendus, and 
Jphicrates goes to the Hel- 
lespont. 

388 Hieiax, the admiial of the 
I <acedanfoniatis ; A ntalci- 
das sends Nicoloehus to 
oppose him. 

Chahrias sails to Cypms to 
assist Evagoias. 

Conon died cd sickness at 
Cyprus. 

| Vaco of Antalcidas, from 
which Evagoias was ex- 
cepted 


386. The PIata>ans restored to 
their country from Athens, 
in consequence of the mea- 
sures oft Agcsilaus with the 
Thebans. 

385. Siege of iVTaiitinea by Age- 
sipolis. In (bis war Pelo- 
pidas and Epaminondas 
were wounded, and rescued 
by Agesipolis. 

A great sea-fight between 
lEvagoras and the Persians 
near Cyprus. 

384 . 


Philosophers, &c. Poets. 

The oration Plato, the comic 

tifms delivered by poet, exhibited. 
Andocidcs. 


Plato’s first visit 
to Syracuse 
.4Cschincs born 
about this lime. 

.Aristophanes put Aiistophanis hm 5- 
to death. <n; &'• 

Ey sill* O\i//jLTrirt\0 

LysiiC ITTi ' 1 TaV 1 Ap» - 
crTo^c6t/;:>c Xftijxarw v. 


Callistlicnos, the Antiphanes began 
historian, com- to exhibit, 
indices Ins histo- 
ry ot (1 recce in 10 
books, liom tins 
year, and carries 
it down 30 yea is, 
to the taking of 
the temple at 
Delphi by Philo- 
melas. 


And ration begins 
to engage in pub- 
lic affairs. 


Bjjth of Aristotle. 
Ctesias remained 
till this time at the 
rum! ol Persia. 
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P. C. Events. 


3S3. 

382. 1st campaign of the Olvn- 
tliian war Phoebidus 
seizes the f.idmca. Amyu- 
las at this time king- of 
Maccdon. 

381. Siege of Phlius h> Agcsi- 
laus. 

380. Death of Agcsipolis. Eva- 
goias it? Cyprus defeated in 
a sea-light by the Persians. 

379. Polyhiadcs finishes the 
Olyiitliiun wai. Surrender 
of Plilins after a siege of 20 
months. The Ladinca re- 
covered by the Theban ex- 
iles. 

378 Cieonibrotiis marches into 
Bocotiu in the middle of 
winter. Attempt of Spho- 
diias on the Pii.eus. Ex- 
pedition of Age si laus into 
Boeofia. 

377. 2d expedition of Agcsilaus 
into lbrolia 

370. Chabrias wins a naval en- 
gagement at Naxos, in 
which Phocion distin- 
guishes himself. 10th and 
lastyrai ofthcwai between 
Evagoras and Artaxerxes. 

375. Cleornbrotns opposes the 
Thebans in Phocis. Poly- 
damas of Thessaly comes 
to Spaita, 

374. Death of E>agoras 

373. Timolhcus appointed to op- 
pose Mnasippus at C-oreyra; 
but superseded by lpbiera- 
tes before he sailed, and put 
to death. 


372. Tirootheus goes to Asia. 
Ipliicrates still continued in 
the command iff the fleet. 


Philosophers, Ac. Poets. 

Lysi<T main Qra- 

fXV^tTTOV. 

Birth of Dcipo- 
slhencs. 


Democritus conti- 
nues his travels 
till his 80th year. 

Isocratis naytjyupi- Death of Philoxe- 
x»r. mis. 


Death of Lysias. 


Demosthenes left Anaxandridcs, the 
an orphan in his comic poet, fl. 

7th year. 


The exhibitions o 
Eubulus, Araros 
and Anaxandrides’, 
poets of the mid- 
dle comedy. 

Isocratis IUaraixof. 

C&Jlistratus, the 
orator, and Jpbi- 
crates prosecute 
Tiiuutheus, who is 
acquitted, by the 
influence of Pherap 
and Alcetas. 

•Among the most Astydamas gains 
% miient orators of the prize in trage- 
fhis period were, dy. 

Lccdamas, Calli- 
stratus ; Aristophon 

the Azenian, C'e- 
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B. C. Events. Philosophers, Ate. Poets. 

phaliis ami Tlira- 
sybulus Colyt- 
tians, and Dio- 
• phanlus. 

371. •'Congress af Sparta. Thebes Cal list rates and 
excluded from the ti eat} . Mclanopus pro- 

The battle of Lcuctra. sent at the con- 

Megalopolis founded. gress at Sparta. 

t!x6yo; Aoyoc irpo' ’A; 

^oJ»ov falsely a- 
scrihcd to Lysias, 
win* died 7 years 
before. 

370. Agcsilaus is sent into Area- Democritus now 

dia. Jason of Pliers slain, at the age of 90. 

369. 1 st invasion of Laconia. 

The Tbjbans arrive at 
Manlinea. 

Polypliron of Phono slain; 
succeeded by Alexander. , 

368. The Thebans entci Polo- Eudoxus of Cni- A ph arcus exhibit? 
ponnese dus II. tiagedy. 

307 . Arehidamus gains the tear- Aristotle, in his Dionysius gains 

less victory. Embassy of I8lh year, comes the tragic prize, 

Pelopidas to Pei sia. Death to Athens, and with the Ayr?*# 'E> - 

of the elder Dionysius, after lives near Plato. ro P 0 ^ 

a reign of 38 years 

366. Expedition of Epaminon- Isocratis’AfyJ5«/Ao . 
das into Achaia. A delen- 
sive alliance concluded be- 
tween At liens and Arcadia. 

Corinth and Phlius make a 

separate peace with Thebes. 

365. War of Arcadia and Elis. Demosthenes *<W- 

juio-9*,, after having 
completed his I7lh 
year. 

364. ArchicWirniis invades Area- Demosthenes 
dia. The Arcadians and brings his guar- 
Pisatans celebrate the O- dians to trial. 

Jympic games. This Olyni- Isfti roC o- 
piad therefore not counted wnpoyt; xxfyo y. 
by the Eleaiis, because they 
did not participate in the 
celebration. 

363. Philistus wrote 5 

yekrs of the histo- 
1 ry f of Dionysius 
the younger, id’ 2 
books, ending at 
this year. 

362. 4 th expedition of Epatni- Xenophon eon- 
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F«. (\ Kvonts. flidusophcrs, &c. . I*oe(s. 

no ml as into Peloponnese. dudes his lfellc- 
Sjiai fsi assaulted. Battle nics at the death 
of Manliuca, in which Epa- of Epaminondas. 
miiiondas fell Anaximenes alfo 

concludes his his- 
tory in 12 books, 
at the same pe- 
liod, beginning 
fiom the Tlicogo- 
ny- 

yEschines, the 
orator, present at 
Mantinoa. 

dfil A general peace, in which Birth ol Dinar- 
the iMcsscniaiis a»e inchid- ( ‘hus, the oiator. 

( >d. Callistralux ba- 

nished. 

.'WO Tiniolheus repulsed at Am- Tlieopompus, the 
jthipolis Chain ias sent, and Cliiaii,couini«‘iiccd 
then 10 ambassadors, to ai- h* s history ot Phi- 
langc the allairs of Thrace. jip from4liis year, 
in 58 hooks 

ISiVI too 'Ayvi'jL/ 

xXripot/. 

3.00. Accession of Philip : lie The death of Xe- 
defcats Argauisat jMethoiie; nophon was placed 
dec lares Amplupolis a lice 1,1 this year by 
city, makes peace with the ktosiclides 
Athenians, attacks and de- 
feats the Paonians, and 
gains a great victory ovei 
the Illyrians. 

Alexander ofPheuc slain. 

358. Ainphipolis taken by Philip. I sa * trip Ev^nOsv 
An Athenian expedition in-- 
1o l’luboca 

.‘157 The Social wai began The Death of Demo- Death of Tiino- 

Pliocians under Pliilomelus «* r *t us at the age theus, Mile- 

sc*ize Delphi. °f ^4, and of sian, who intro- 

Cluos besieged by Chares Hippocrates. duccd a softer 

and Chabrias. Death of Hemophilus, the style into music. 

Chalnias. sor » of Bpliorus, 

Dion sails from Zucynthus, continues the his- 

n nd lands in Sicily. toi 7 of the Sacred 

war, begun by his 
father, 

C all isthencs wrote 
* a history <jf Greece, 

and ^brought it 
down to the seiz- 
in e of the temple 

at Delphi by Phi* 
lomeltis 
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Pi> II us, the Athe- 
nian, began his 

history from the 

seizure of the tem- 

ple, ill 28 boohs. 

3 56. Birth of Alexander: the Pliilislus defeated Alexis, the comic 
news reached Philip when and slain by the poet, fl. 
lie had taken Potidaa. r Phc SyiacusanK. 
temple of Diana at Ephesus Isocratis^pi Elpy'm;, 
burnt. Dionysius expelled 
from Syracuse, after a reign 
of 12 years. 

355. 3d and last campaign of the Demosthenes he- 
Nocial war. Chares, Tirno- g;m to make 
(hens, and Iphicratcs ate speeches on pub- 
sent with a licet. Peace lie allaiis; and his 
with the confederates; pio- first was that 
nioted^iy Eubulus, the ora- against A mlio- 
tor. lion. 

Demosthenes * rpl 
Anrriwv. 

Isocialcs vet 
Apharcus *** «vri- 

o 97ttv; up; Mfyos;.? ti - 
0>jV. 

354. Trial and condemnation of Demosthenes *^1 
Timothcus for treason; he 
is fined IOO talents. 

353. Death of Dion. Philip Isocrates *'pl ««■*- Thcodcctes ot 
seizes on Pagasa*, and he- A vdpu- Phaselis, the tragic 

gins the siege of Alcthone, X oV * poet and orator, 

from which Demosthenes Demosthenes *»t« contended with 
acems to date the hostile Tipvxf&ravs i*rp Isoeiatcs of Apol- 
projects of Philip against MryaXwwkTSiy. Ionia, Thcopom- 
Dieecr. pus, and Nau- 

cratcs, for the 
prize of oratory 
given by Artemisia 
in honor of her 
husband. 

352. Lycophron of Pliera calls Demostlicnes 

in Ononiarchus, who is de- speaks his 1st 

feated and slain by Philip. Philippic. 

-Lycophron surrenders Phe- 
ne* and joins Phailius. 

Philip attempts to pass the 
straits of Thermopylae, but 
prevented by the Athenians." 

War of Lucedeemon ' and 
Megalopolis. 

351. Demosthenes 

'Poiiwv i\rj9tptnc* 

350 Expedition of Pliocion into Demosthenes Deinoslheues xyps- 
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H. ('. Events. 

I!uhnrn,uiid battle o (“Tinny - 
iiie. 


Philosophers, &e. 

naii^Tov crip! Tub oyo- 


31.0 The Glyiithian writ, 3 em- 
bassies sent from Olyntlius 
to At hens, and 3 expeditions 
sent (rom Athens to its as- 
sistance. 


3-lri Philip conquers the Olyu- 
1hi..n , » in 2 engagements, 
and nIuiK them up witlru 
then walls. 


ill? < >ly nt Inis taken by Philip. 
A I lei the enplnic, Philip 
cell brutes the OI\mpia at 
Dium. 


.‘Jit; 1st embassy fiom Atlieiis 
about the peace, which was 
made in the same year, be- 
tween the Athenians anti 
Philip 

'The Phociaii war ended. 

3 -to 


34-1 Timolcon sails liomCoiinth, 
and gams Syracuse. 


313. Tiinolcon completes the 
conquest of Syracuse, and 

sends Dionysius to Corinth. 
An Athenian expedition 
sent into Acarnania to 
counteract Philip, who was 
there befoie his Scythian 
expedition • 


The Olynthiaes 
spoken; each ora- 
tion followed by 
one of the 3 expe- 
ditions. 

Eubiilns in oppo- 
sition to Demo- 
sthenes. 

Demosthenes 
against Midjas, 2 
years attei the 
fofiAv. Pubulus 
assisted Midi as, 
and possessed 
tii eat inline nee. 
Death ol Plato on 
his biilh-day, aged 
h2 : attei this 

event, Aiistotlc te- 
moMS to Alain* . 
Demosthenes 

BsiwtoV ini p Tpoixof. 

Isoeratis 

Demosthenes mb, 
EjJSovA16i}v 

Demosthenes -qi 

tiphVVi,, 

T.Sl’llilllS Kant T i- 

t**iX*v. 

Aiislotle, after 3 
y ears’ stay at At ar- 
il**, goes to iVJitv- 
lene. 

Deinosthcnis 

C*thinvow btvztpos. 
Demosthenes 

' A\ovn<rov. 

Demosthenes and 
ypschines mpl n«- 

freTrpifl- pniag. 

Theopoitipus, the 
('liian, in his his- 
tory* of Philip, 
wroto 3* hooks, 
containing the 
iiansaetioiis hi Si- 
cily, from the icigii 
of Dion\sius the 
elder to the r\|.ul- 


. Poets. 

y b; at Ihc Diony- 
sia, when the of- 
fence of Alidias 
w as committed* 
Still 3 annual fes- 
tivals in lionoi of 
ISaeehiis : 

1. tci tv Tltipniii', 

2. T r t A jjvrua. 

3. to. tv * A tvu. 


IJeiaelides, the 
comic poet, fl. 


\n, , i\nmlndc> ex- 
hibits his comedies 
at the Olympia. 


Antiphanes being 
now about G4 years 
old, still exhibits 
eornedv 
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B. C. Events. Philosophers. &.e. Pools. 

sion of Dionysius 
the younger. 

342. Philip’s expedition into Aristotle comes to Birth of Mcnan- 
• Thrace, w here *he spent 10 the courtof Philip, der, the nephew of 
months, and wintered Isocrates, set. 94, Alexis, who in- 

Diopithcs, (he Athenian gc- begins to compose strucled him. 
neral (the father of Menan- the Panathenaic 
dcr), stationed at the Hel- oration, which cn- 
Icspont gaged him 3 years. 

Demosthenes 

341. Philip still in Thrace, where Birth of Epicurus. Apharcus exhibits 
lie wintered. Demosthenes wipl tragedy till this 

rwv h Xfpirov»',ow ; and year, having in 28 
xa>m f-TTr &y Tftao, , years produced 
and Kara Oi/ lirtov about 36 tragedies. 

TPT«pT0f. 

340 PhiJip^aftcr an unsuccessful Ephorus brought 
attempt oil Pciiiitliiis, be- his history of 
sieges Byzantium Greece down to 

Demosthenes recommends this year, coin- 
an alliance w'ith Persia : mencing from the 
an embassy is sent, and the restoration of the 
alliance is formed. Heraclida*. 

The leading ora- 
tois at Ibis time 
were, Eubulus, A- 
rislophon, Uegc- 
sippus, Pliilocra- 
tes, Ccpbisoplion. 

339. Continuation of the siege of l)jji|, ls continues 
Byzantium. The treaty of the history of E- 
peace concluded with Phi- phorus till the 
lip, B. C. 346. is now bro- deatli of Philip, 
ken, and the Athenians pre- Xeuoor.los sue- 
pare for war. cceds. 

Timoleoti defeats the Car- Spcusippus. 
thaginians at the river* Cri- Anaxarchus, the 
mc ^ s - companion of 

Alexander, fl. 

338. Philip, chosen general of Death of Isocrates, 
the Amphicfyons, seizes on 
Elatea and Cyiinium. De- 
cree of Demosthenes for 
ncgociating an alliance with 
Thebes. Battle of Chapro- 
nea: Arcbidamus slain on 
the same day. 

337. Death of Timoleon. * * Lycurgi Ave Lycurgus, theora- 

x**ovf. tor, restored the 

credit of comic 
exhibitions at the 
Lrna-an festival . 
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andf enacted ho- 
nors for the 3 gi eat 
Iragie pools. 

33fi. Philip slaiu, and succeeded Dinarelius, art. 20, Ampins seems to 
by his sou Alexander, then begins to compose have exhibited* his 
a t. 20. orations. Koupi; in this >oar. 

335 Alexander, in the spring of Alter the destine- Philjppides, the 
this year, proceeds against tion of Thebes, comic poet, II. ; lie 
the Triballi and lllyrians*in Alexander de- was One of the 6 

Tl.race; during Ins absence manded the fol- who were selected 

the Thebans revolt. Alex- lowing orators to by grammarians as 
anjer returns, and sacks be delivered up to the standards ot 
Thebes him according to the new comedy ; 

\ krian — Demo- the (i were, Pliile- 

.slhcnes, Lycurgns, mon, Menander, 

Hyperides, Poly- Diphilus, Philip- 

ciictus, Chares, pides, Posidippus, 

Charidemus, Kplii- Apolfcdorus. 
altos. Diot turns, 
andMoeioclcs: ac- 
cording* 1o Plu- 
tarch — Demo- 
sthenes, Polyeuc- 
tus, Kphialtes, Ly- 
curgus, Moeroeles, 

Damon, Calli- 
sthcncs,and Chari- 
demus Alexander 
w as propitiated by 
Demades. 

331 Alexander passes the Hel- Aristotle conics 
lespont : battle ot the Athens, and 

Grunicus: he cun«|ucis | eac | ]cs jf, the 

Curia, and takes llalicar- Djceum for 13, 
missus. some say for 12, 

333 Alexander reduces bjeia, Demosthenes Death of Autipha- 

and ar lives at (Jordinm. 0£ 0XfiyVK nrs, the comic 

Battle of Isstis, Moeroeles appear- poet. — 

ed for Theocii lies - 1 

332. Tjre taken after a siege of Demosthenes -po; Stcplianus, the 
7 months. After the cap- iiirip Savtiov. comic poet, fl. 

line of Gaza, Alexander 
marches to J?gypt 9 founds 
Alcxandiia, goes to the 
oracle of Ilammon, and re- 
turns to Memphis, where 
he winters. * . 

331. Alexander enters Phceni- Dyvirgi a c »- 
cia, and arrives iA Tliap- aro-yinon;. | Deino- 
sacus. Battle of Arbcla. slh.] *'**« ’Ap‘- 

About the time of the battle 
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11, C. _ Emits. Plulosopliers, Ac. Poets, 

of Arbela, Agis is defeated 
and stain by Antipatcr 

330- Darius slain. Alexander Lycurgi jurd Ato- Philemon begins 
ronqucis the country bor- xfaTo^g. to exhibit comedy 

doting on the Caspian, Hyr- /Eschinis win Kt*»- a little earlier Ilian 
eania, and the Mardi: tra- o-i^vrr;. Demo- Menander, 
verses Parlhia and Asia, stheiiesKtplSrf'ynvo:/. 
and pursues Tlessus through 
the Zarangaei, Drangiana, 
ami Aracbosin, t lienee a- 
cross the mountains of Ca- 
bul northwards to Bactra. 

329. Alexander passes the Oxns Demosthenes 

to Maracaiida, founds Alex- AioyviQ^Jjp’iv M'r.- 
andria on the Tarais, passes Epicurus begins to 
the Tanais, and engages the form his system of 
Scythians: after this cam- philosophy, 
paign be winters at Bar, tra. 

328. Alexander’s 71h campaign Crates, the cynic, 
in Asia is entirely employed fl. 
in Sogdiana: he winders 
at Nautaca. 

327- Roxana, the daughter of A y^ v > satiric dra- 

Oxyurtes, taken by Alex- ma, exhibited in 

under, who proceeds to the the camp of Alex- 

llydaspes. Deteat of Porus ander, on the 

banks of the Hy- 
daspes, aftei the 
revolt ofllarpalus. 
A victory of the 
X opo; «»S^wv is re- 
corded this year. 

320. Alexander sails down the Dcmadis vnlf 
Indian rivers, and reaches tu&ixutiia;. 
the mouth of the Indus ; 
from thence he marches to 
Pura, on the conGncs of 
Car&ania ; leaving Ncar- 
chus to prosecute his voy- 
age. 

326. Death of IJephacstion at Demetrius Plialu- 
Ecbatana, followed by A- reus begins to ap- 
lexander’s expedition a- pear in public af- 
gainst the Cossack fairs about the 

time of the flight 
of ITarpalus to A- 
' bens. 

624. After the Cossaean war, Demosthenes mpl 
Alexander approached Ba- tywi. he 

by Ion. is condemned in 

this action, and 
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sentenced lo pay 
a fine of 50 talents; 
which being- una- 
ble to pay, he ve- 
tires into banish- 
ment to Troezen 
and jEgina. 

323. Death of Alexander; nftci After Alexander’s 
which the Lamian war. * death, Demosthe- 
nes is recalled 
from banishment 
on the motion of 
hisi elation, Demo. 
Dcatbof Diogenes, 
the ry nic, at Iho 
age of 90, nearl). 

322. Cralcrtis comes lo the as- Dea\h of Dcmo- 
sistance of Aulipater from stbenes by poison, 
Asia. Rattle of Cranon, in the island of 
where the Athenians were Calanria, near 
defeated by Cratcrus and Troczcq, 2 months 
Antipater A Macedonian after the battle of 
garrison enters Mtmyehia, Cranon. 
and the Athenian dcinocra- Hyper ides put to 

ey is dissolved. deathby Antipater. 

Aiistotlo ictircs 
from Athens lo 
Chalcis, whore he 
dies ; he, is suc- 
ceeded by Theo- 
phrastus. 

021. Dinarchus fl. at 

A tliens dining the 

15 years which fol- 
lowed the death of 
Demosthenes. 

320. 


Poets. 


Menander obtains 
the victory with 
his 1st comedy the 
'Opyi'u 

Diphilus ofSinope 
exhibited comedy 
at the** same time 
with Menander ; 
he died at Srnyr- 


31,9. 
3 IS. 


317 


Death of Antipatcr, more 
than 80 years old. 


Death of Phocion. 
Philip Arrhidacus put 

death by Olympias* 


to 


Demadcs put to 
death by Cassan- 
dor, for having in- 
sulted his father in 
a letter to Pcrdic- 
cas. 

The orators He- 
gemon and Pytho- 
eles were put to 


na. 

A victory with the 

rtv^fuiv. 
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A gal Ii odes, tyrant of Syra- 
cuse. 

Census at Alliens made by 
Demetrius Pbulaious of 
those who inhabited Attica. 
The sum total of population 
seems to have been [Irom 
Athen. vi. p.2726.J 431,000 

souls. 

316 Campaign of Antigoniis 
against Eumcncs in Upper 
Asia. Cassandcr besieges 
Olympias at Pydna. 

315. War renewed between An- 
ligonus and Eumcncs. 
Olympias, being besieged 
by Cassandcr, is captured 
and put to death. Cassan- 
der rebuilds Thebes. 

314 

313 

312. Demetrius defeated at (la/.a 
by Ptolemy and Nclcucus 
After the battle Seleucus 
took possesaiou of Baby Io- 
nia. 

311. 

310. Agathoclcs lands in Africa 
after bis defeat at Himcra. 


309 

308. 


307. Demetrius approaches the 
Piraeus, besieges Munychia, 
and occupies Megara. 
Agathoclcs quits Africa, 
having been nearly 4 ycSrs 
there. 

306. Demetrius, after the libera- 
tion of Athens, defeats Pto- 


Philosophers, &c. Poets, 

death with Plio- 
cion ; Demetrius 
Phalarcus and 
Calliniedon esca- 
ped. 


AlcxidU " 177 : 0 , 
['l/r^ti/,, or 'lmtiTH,; 

Schw.J 

Polemo succeeds 
Xonocrates, w ho 
died at the age of 
82, according to 
some, or 84, ac- 
cording to olhci.s. 
yEschincs died at 
Samos, at. 75. 


Epicurus, in Ins 
32d year, began to 
teach at Mitylcuc 
and Eampsacus. 

Alarsyas of Pella, 
the historian of 
Alaccdon, fl. ; his 
histoiy commen- 
ced with the 1 st 
king of Macedon, 
and continued to 
the invasion of 
Syria by Alexan- 
der, after Alexan- 
dria w as built. 

Lycurgus honored Demetrius, the co- 
vvith a statue, and mic poet, conteni- 
Dinarchus ba- porary with ScJcu- 
hislied cus and Agatho- 

iStilpo in Megura, cles; therefoie be- 
at its capture by longing to the new 
Demetrius. comedy. 

Epicurus having Alexis, the comic 
taughl at Mityleiic [>oct, still alive ; 
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lotny in a great sea-fight. 
After Hint action, Aniigonus, 
Hysimaclius, Sclcucus, and 
Ptolemy, assume the title of 
king. 


305. • 

304. Siege of Rhodes by I)e- 
inel^ius 

303. Peace concluded with the 
Rhodians. Demetrius af- 
terwaids sails to Greece 
to oppose Cassander. 

302. Campaign of Demetrius in 
Greece against Cassander. 
Antigonus moves into Cap- 
padocia against Eysima- 
chus. Seleucus approaches 
from Upper Asia. The 3 
kings winter in Asia. 

301. Demetrius, after his initia- 
tion into the Elcusiniau 
mysteries at Athens, joins 
his father at Ephesus. The 
3 kings engage at Ipsus. 
Death of Antigonus, set. 81. 


300. 


Philosophers, &c. • Poets, 

and Lumpsacusfor he had exhibited 
5 years, returns to comedy at least 50 
Athens. years before. 

Philochoi us, 1 l»f* 
historian, author 
of the ’atSI holds 
the office of tyo- 
g-xotto; at Athens. 

Theopompus, the 
historian, stillalive. 


Anaxippus, a wri- 
ter of the new co- 
medy, A. 

Demochnres, no- Archedicus, the 
phew ot Demos- comic poet, 11. 
llienos, is banished, 
ill consequence of 
an indictment pre- 
ferred by Strato- 
clcs, a tool of De- 
metrius. 

Hieronymus of Philippidcs the co- 
Cardin, the liisto- inic poet 11. II© 
rian, 11. ; he had was very intimate 
been the compa- with JLysimachus. 
nion of Eumenes, 

[R. C. 320.] and 
fell into the hand 
of Antigonus on 
the death of Eu- 
menes : he was 
one of the 1st 
Greek writers who 
trented of Roman 
history, though 
briefly ; he seems 
lo have written 2*" 
historical works, 

iritjl Ttuv 

and twv imyovwv. 

The Irriywoi were 
Pyrrhus and bis 
contemporaries, as 
Eumenes, Antigo- 
nuB,fend their con- 
temporaries, were 
the hiHoxoi. 

Birth of Ly con, the 
peripatetic, who 

<2B 


VOL. XXXI. 


a. ji. 


NO. LXII. 
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succeeded Strato, 

B. C. 270. 

299. Arcesilaus and 

Zeno fl. about this 
time. 

298. Diyllus closed his 

history about this 
period ; his his- 
tory v/as conti- 
nued by Psaon of 
Platsea. 

297. 

296. Death of Cassandcr, 19 
years after the death of 
Olympias. 

295. 

294. Demetrius commences his 
reign Ki Macedonia, where 
he continues 7 years. 

293. 

292. Dinarchus is re- 
called from ba- 
nishment (along 
with other exiles) 
by Demetrius, af- 
ter being banished 
15 years. 

291. ‘Death of Menan- 

der, set. 52. 

290. 

289. Death of Agathoclcs, ant. Posidippus, the 

72, after reigning 28 years. comic poet, begins 

to exhibit comedy ; 

he wrote 30 co- 
medies. 

288. 

287. Demetrius driven by Pyr- Strato succeeds 
rhus from Macedonia. Theophrastus at 

the Lyceum, and 
was succeeded by 
Strato, who taught 
there 44 years. 

[B.C.270-m] 

286. Pyrrhus driven from Mace- 
donia, after 7 months’ pos- 
session, by Lysimaohus. 

285. Ptolemy Pbiladolpbus as- 
sociated in the kingdom by 
liis father, Ptolemy Lagos. t 

284. 

293. Death of Demetrius, ^t. 54. 
in the 3d year of his capti- 
vity. Death of Ptolemy 
Soter. 


Sopater of Paphos 
still continues to 
exhibit comedy. 
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281 1 Lysimachus defeated and 
slain by Selencus. 

280. Seleucus murdered by Pto- Demosthenes bo*, 
lemy Ceraunus. nored with a sta- 

Pyrrhus passes into Italy, tne on the motion 
and is opposed by Lxvinus, of his nephew De- 
the consul, the year before mocharcs. 
tbo irruption of the Gaute Birth of Chrysip- 
into Greece, and 2 years pus the stoic, tbo 
before their destruction at pupil of Cleanthes, 

Delphi P ;se of the Aclutan whom he succced- 
1 ca^tie C eraunus killed by cd. 
the Gauls, 9 months after 
tho dcatli of Seleucus. 

279. Irruption of the Gauls into ZenoofCittium,fl. 

Greece. and in great favor 

with Antigonus. 

278. The Gauls being repulsed The 4 schools of 
in Greece, pass over into philosophy direct- 
Asia to assist Nicomedes, cd at lliis.timc by 
king of Bithynia. A rcesilaus [d. B.C. 

267. J ; Strato fd. 

13. C. 270. J; Zeno 

[d. B.C. 263.]; K- 
picurus [d. B. C. 

270.]. 


NOTICE OF 

THOUGHTS, REMARKS, and OBSERVA- 
TIONS; by Voltaike. Translated from the 
French. London. 12 mo. pp. xx, 208. 


The memoranda which compose this volume were, at their 
author’s death; in the hands of his friend M. de Villevieille, from 
whom they came to M. Piccini (son to the celebrated musical 
composer of that name), and by whom they were communicated 
to the world. As a collection of shrewd remarks and entertain- 
ing anecdotes, they ere perhaps unrivaljed; but if any doubt had 
been entertained of their genuineness, their spirit, when treating 
of religion or morality, would have furnished a melancholy testi- 
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mony in their favor. They betray, likewise, that “ stupendous 
ignorance,” which disgraces the assertions of Voltaire, in hasty 
decisions, words badly spelt, and wrong numerical calculations; 
yet many of thenv are valuable to the student for their ingenuity 
and occasional parallels, though, after the following selection, 
few, except his admirers, will be much concerned about the 
entire volume. 

No. 63 . “ TroAmxos originally signified citizen : it now means 
enemy of citizens. 

107. “ It is asserted, that luxury was the ruiu of the Romans; 
but the empire continued near 500 years after the ruin of the 
republic. If they had not desired pleasures and luxury, why did 
they aim at conquest r Highw aymen 10 b to share the spoils they 
obtain. A temperate people may dispense with luxuries. At 
once to plunder and be temperate, is impossible. The Romans 
may be called a plundering, virtuous, vicious, warlike, effemi- 
nate, legislating, knavish, superstitious, philosophical nation. 

110. il At Rome, under the emperors, no man published his 
opinions but at the risk of his life. Matcrnus, in the reign of 
Vespasian, composed the tragedy of Cato; but he did not ven- 
ture to develope the character of that great citizen; he described 
• it with a feebleness suited to the times. Determent reddidit, 
ut securioremjaveret . 

115. “Tiue eloquence has always been unknown in Asia. 
Who is there to persuade ? Slaves. 

135. “ The Eatin language must be better understood in 
France than elsewhere; for Naudot imitated Petronius so accu- 
rately as to deceive all Europe; and it was in France only that 
be was detected. Dr. Statelius, of Spalatro in Dalmatia (a 
palace near Salona, built by Diocletian for his retreat), was the 
person who, it is said, furnished Naudot with the new fragments 
of Petronius. But by what chance were these fragments attach- 
ed to*a manuscript of Tibullus and Propertius? 

139. " Caisrfr composed a tragedy of (Edipus, and a book 
on grammar. Tanquam scoputum, said he, Jugias insulcus 
verbum. He also made an epigram against Terence; 

Lenibus atque utinam scriptis adjuncta vis 
Comica, ut aequato virtus polleret honore 
Cum Graecis, neque in hac despectus parte jaceres. 

140. u It was Luccekis whom Cicero requested to praise him 
in his history. We do not possess the history of Lucceius, but 
we have Cicero's letter. The first president Harlai said to Aug. 
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de Thou, ' l do all I can to entitle myself to a place in your 
book/ 

HI. “ Our verses in rhyme are much inferior to ihe Greek 
and Latin cadences. The ancients worked in marble; we in 
stone. 

I fit. “Magnanimity of the Romans. — Cicero: r Juro me 
sa/vasse rempublicam /’ Scipio : ‘ Let us go, and give thanks to 
the gods for my victories ! 1 Rufus, setting off for his govern- 
ment in Asia, and accused "by two Romans : ‘ 1 appoint you 
my lieutenants ; watch over my conduct/ Otlio : 'Satis bel - 
lavimus 4 Jortuna et ego!' and kills himself. ‘ Uiere / writes 
Trajan; his correspondent starts difficulties; ‘ abutere emo 
& c/ ° 

1G2. u The condemnation of Ligarius fell from the hand of 
Caesar as he was listening to Cicero pleading in his behalf. 
This is finer than the trait of Alphonso, king of Naples, who 
would not brush away a fly from his lip, till the conclusion of 
an harangue which was addressed to him. 

192. u Sixty nations of Gaul erected a temple to Augustus in 
Lyons, then newly built : it is now the monastery of Enay. It 
had belonging to it a provision for 300 augurs : there still remains 
the epitaph of a comedian, who was both priest and augur. 

197. t( Plutarch calls Rome a Phoenix, because she was often 
restored from her ashes. Siuce his time the parallel would be 
more striking. 

257. “ Ovid mentions a multitude of illustrious writers of his 
time who are unknown to us. ( Ultima de Ponto .) Marsus, 
Rabirius, Priscus, Pedo, Cams, Severus, inventor of the chant 

royal, Sabinus, Largus, Cameriiius, Marcus Trinacrius, Lepus, 
Tu ran nils, a celebrated tragic poet, Melissus, a celebrated comic 
poet, Proculus, the equal of Callimachus, See. 

238. “ Cicero says that Roscius was so rich, that he perform- 
ed gratis for ten years, in which time he might have gaitied two 
millions [83,000/. sterling] ; and that the salaiy of the actress 
Diouysia was equal to his. iEsopus left behind him a fortune 
of live millions [200,000/. sterling]. Nero performed the prin- 
cipal characters in the tragedies of Canace, CEdipus, Hercules, 
and Orestes: it was the fashion of the day. The virtuous Tlira- 
sea Partus had played at the theatre at Padua. 

259. “ It has not been sufficiently attended to, that there is 
nothing admirable to Lucretius but his moral sentiments. Ex- 
quisite descriptions, sutJliine morality, infantine philosophy, con- 
stitute the precise character of his poem. 
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305, u Misson relates that he saw a sea-calf sitting on his 
hinder partd, as spaniels sometimes do. This renders less 
remarkable the story told by Solinus, of a young man who was 
carried and brought back by a dolphin from Baiae to Puteoli, 
the story of Arion,* and that of Androcles. 

347. “ The productions of Greece resemble Greece; she was 
full of superstitions and puerilities ; but with all this the Greeks 
were the first nation in the world. 

364. u Muratori assures us that tKe chevaux de frise, which 
we believe a modern invention, was known to the ancients. 

378. t( The innocent impostures of Bernard Picart, the en- 
graver, are well known. ® 

u How many literary forgeries ! False Berosus, the pretended 
books of the Sibyls, Hermes Trismegistus, Decretals, Maccha- 
bees, De Tribus Impostoribus , De Gloria , a part of Petronius, 
&c. 

385. “ There is scarcely a code of laws in the world that has 
not emanated from robbers in their caverns. The Romans were 
robbers. The same were the Goths, the Vandals, the Huns, 
and the Franks. History everywhere presents us with devotion 
and murder. Justice has found no refuge on earth but within 
the boundaries of petty republics. 

402. “Alphouso, king of Arragon, besieging Gaieta, w^as 
firing on one of its houses. * It belonged to Cicero/ said some 
one to him. He desisted.” 

To these miscellanies succeed some “ Observations on the 
French Language,” which appear to be rather the result of 
conjecture than study : e. g. 

13. “ There are scarcely any compounds in the Latin. Pub - 
licola is almost the only one. All the proper names of the 
Greeks are compounds. 

14. “There are no words in the French language derived 
from thc*Greek but those relating to the arts. This is a suffi- 
cient proof that the Greeks established a factory, not a colony, 
at Marseilles, and that the Celtic language prevailed there.” 

This deduction is indeed bold, but the grammarians who deny 
the premises should consider Peyron s etymologies, who derives 
many Greek words from the Celtic. 

16. “ How many proofs have w r e that the Latins pronounced 
the u f ou; lupus , loup; ulula/us ; furca, fourche? We do not 
say cucumbre , but coucombr % from cucumei , which was pro- 
nounced coucoumer . * 

28. “ The Romans never employed such idle terms as infini- 
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ment, horriblement, furieusement, Jtrts humhhment. We use 
them in conversation on every occasion. The reason, scarcity 
of ideas. 

37. “ Translating word for word produces an unintelligible 

jargon : 


' Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indreat uvida 
Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta’maris Deo.* 


4 Moi (Tune print ure , devout , votive , le mvr rndique les humidcs 

avoir mper.du au puissant les habits de la mer an Dieu 


UNPUBLISHED NOTES ON STRABO. 

By Cluverius. 


No. 11 . — [Continued from No. LXL ] 

P. 94. 'Nlpiov. Cl. llecte iVepov — Promontorium in Ar- 

tabris locat. Sic ipse Strabo p. 106 . 

P. 95. KeXrol. Cl. Omnino. Kekrtxoi: ut Ptolomaeus et 
Mela : M. Legit Is. Casaubonus Keknxo) in Comment, (p. 8. 
q. v.) quae, procul dubio, vera lectio est. 

P. 96. Kairlcovos . Cl. Vide Comment. 

P. 101. KejXju.Eva>. Cl. Gehenna Latinis. 

P. 104. E'ltovAamu. Deest. Cl. 'OSuweut wo'A sc. Uly- 
bippo. Certum est de urbe loqui vel ex hoc quod proxiina 
pagina sequitur. 

P. 105. re xcti rwv vrepi, &c. Vide Comment. , 
lb. dovgelas. Cl. Infra est bac eadem pagina Jofyios— se- 
quenti pagina t to Aovplcp — pagina 115. row Awpiav—se d paullo 
post tou Aovpelov. .Legendum Aovpiog nomioativo « et in obli— 
quis peri. P. 112. 6 Aovpiag. Latini omnes habent Durius 
et Ptolomaus Aopto g — forte intelligit v. 

lb. KeXr^ipuiv. Cl. Hoc ceite falsum.— (Deest.) 
lb. Boivig. Cl. Potuit in hoc nomine errasse Strabo. Aut 
valde corruptus est hie locus. Maxima suspicio ^est duos Uuic 
diversos voluisse fluvios Strabonam^-fortasse JVal^iv et Mlv iov* 
Nam et Ptolomaeus el Mela Nebin et Minium hoc loco agno* 
scunt. 
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P. 108. AlXrjTOLVovg. Cl. Lego Si^tcivovs ex loco in pag. 
113. circa fin. quem locum vide. 

lb. Ai\ijTccvwv. Cl. AarjTecvwv lego. Hoc idem omnino 
nomen, cum eo quod paullo ante posuit, ex eo apparet quod 
illos sc. UtiviTavovS' inter Oretanes et Iberum posuit — Hos vero 
inter Iberum et Indigetes. Quos ipse Ptolomzeus appellavit 
Aetyruvoi/s, ut ipse Strabo infra. M. pag. 110. Ab^tuvmv, 

lb. Avtvjgo t. Cl. Seq. pag. "A/ityu. 

P. 110. KotpToi\iet$» Cl. Eadem ,est qua? Ptolomaeus Tietpi- 
ouAia (appellavit). 

AsvjTctviov. Cl. 'AariToLVuiV, ut supra. 

AagrohcurjTCiov. Cl. Scriberem ' IvhxvjTcov (Laetanis Ptoloma*us 
Indigetes conjungit) iufra xa) olKXmv toiqutcov fie%pt 'ICfwropg/ou.— 
M. Infra 'EyL’nop’ira.i et * Efx.tr op Iron $. 

Ib. BsTTepwV' Cl. Videtur idem esse quod aPtolomaeo Ba- 
tulon. 

P. 111. ‘To [lev . Cl. De hoc vide quod notavi ad Comm. 

P.112. Eepyouvrluv. Cl. Expungcndum p. 

Kov'htxoi; . Cl. Super pag. J07. in Comm, diximus. 

9 A<TTvpwv. Cl. Non placet variatio ilia crebra per 6 et ou. 

Aittuvwv. Cl. Vide Comm. 

Ao'jo-covss. Cl. Lego ex Plinio et Ptoloma?o HeksvlcovE^ : sed 
obstat Appianus, quem nunc inspicere noli licet — igitur non 
temere mutandum. 

Sfiqravol. Cl. Ptolomaeus Edetani. 

P.115. Bu\spfiu$.C\. Lego Bct\eupfiu$— seq. pag. Ba\eagrxo$ m 

P. 117. 'Afiuhuxx. Cl. T>jy 'Afiukuv — ut Ptolomaeus. 

J. TV. M. 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

a 


Remarks on a Passage in the ninth Book of Homer’s Iliad . 

The ninth book of the Iliad is justly considered as the master- 
piece of antiquity, and as worthy of the commendations which 
Aristotle bestowed on it. But the effect wrought on Achilles 
by the several speakers in succession has not hitherto been duly 
observed ; and this inattention has obscured especially the reply 

of Achilles to Phoenix (line 002 to 015). It should be observ* 
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ed> then, that the first speech, viz. tjiat of Ulysses, served only 
to fix Achilles in his determination not to assist the. Greeks, but 
to return home the very next morning: and he gives as a reasou 
for this determination, that he should bear through life the fate 
which he should choose at this time; and, particularly, that i£he 
chose the fate of glory, he should never return to his own land, 
(line 410 , 8cc.) 

The speech of Phoenix closes with the proffer of honor to 
.Achilles (line 599 ). This* is the hinge on which his final deci- 
sion turns. He replies, I have no need of this honor which the 
Grecians proffer to me, but I perceive that I have been honor- 
ed, or have icceived the fated honor, by the appointment of Ju- 
piter, before mentioned, (line 410 , &c ) which appointment 
consequently will detain and confute me before Tiov, until my 
death. This is the passage which appeals to have been misun- 
derstood through inattention to the effect wrought bf the seve- 
ral oiators on Achilles. Achilles now wavers, and doubts whe- 
ther his former decision declined to Ulysses he practicable. 
For if lie has been honored (TSTipvjtr^i) by die destiny of Jove, 
that destiny will attend him irreversibly to deadi before Troy, 
and at the fleet of the Greeks. We will consult on this ques- 
tion, he afterwaids says to Phoenix (line 614 and 615): and 
if his former decision was shaken by Phoenix, Ajax quite re- 
verses it. In his reply to Ajax, (line ()39, &c.) he owns himself 
convinced of error, and that he had decided through passion and 
resentment; and his speech fully implies that that decision was 
changed for another, viz. for that of continuing at the ships, and 
awaiting Hector: and, in fact, Diomede intcrpiets his decla- 
ration to Ajax piecisely as I have stated it. He will, however, 
fight again, says Diomede, when his spirit excites him in his 
breast, and the divinity rouses him, (line 697, &c.) 

The only author whom I have yet met with, who approximates 
to what 1 conceive to he the due sense of die passage Referred 
to, is Pope. In brief, sotrrj, not ri/xijs, is the antecedent to ejfei, 
and e£gi lieie signifies dclineiit , shall confine . TsTi^aQca should 
be reudeied hunoratuni Jitis&e , that J have beat honored. I 
would instance this very word, as another proof, in addition to 
those which i alleged in the 3d of St. John, that we need a tho- 
rough investigation of the usage of the Greek tenses. I cannot 
conclude this article without observing, that the speech of Achil- 
les in answer to UJysscs is not sur^as&ed in eloquence and subli- 
mity by any passage antiquity. * We aie forcibly reminded of 
our Lord’s solemn question, “ W bat is a man profited if he gain 

the whole world, and lose his own soulr” 
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The speech of Phoenix is remarkable for the allegory of Ate: 
and 1 would ‘propose as a question, whether the English word 
hate be not derived frornMn), and both from the Hebrew JlNtOD, 
as Ira , anger , from rnn. (Genesis i. 7.) Hatred expressed by 
secret anger wa9 the sin of Cain. The respect in which he did 
not offer rightly was this, that he brought his gift to the altar 
while he hated his brother. Hatred is personified both in Ge- 
nesis and in Homer (line 501 ). 

' B. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


The standing still of the sun and moon, as recorded in the au- 
thorised translation, has met with much opposition from some 
eminent Christian, as well as infidel writers, in all ages since the 
dispersion of the Hebrews, but when it is recollected that 
after their dispersion, the Hebrew language was not understood 
by Christians, and that very little progress was made to obtain a 
knowlege of it, till the time of Jerome, who himself was but 
an imperfect Hebraist, the objections to various parts of the re- 
ceived translation, which is a copy of the Latin Vulgate, or the 
translation of Jerome, will be no subject of wonder. 

If we attend to the true translation of the original Hebrew, 
confirmed by the same words in other parts of Scripture, which 
can have no other meaning or application, the sense of the 
whole narrative will convince the unprejudiced reader, that the 
sacred writer never communicated any thing about the standing 
still of the sun and moon in the heaven ; and that the common 
translation, which has frequently been opposed by learned men 
in all Christian ages, cannot be supported by the Hebrew. It 
will also 'be seen, that it adds more dignity to the narrative, be- 
cause it shows that the writer attended to rational truth ; and 
that the whole account is more powerfully convincing of the 
interposition of Providence, than if the sun and moon had 
literally stood still at the command of Joshua. 

Objectors thus introduce the subject : — u The writer de- 
scribes the battle between the Israelites and the Amorites, and 
concludes the paragraph with j.he total overthrow of the ene- 
mies of the Hebrews, when jhey pursued and drove them into 
their fenced cities. Therefore, it is absurd to suppose that after 
the battle and conquest is described, and the remaining part of 
the Amorites had fled, the writer should return to give a fresh 
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account of the same transaction ; or that there was a necessity 
fora miracle to be wrought to couquer the Amorites, when the 
account states that it wus already done before the sun and 
moon are said to have stood still*” 

From the narrative, as it stands in the translation, we are^ led 
to suppose that at the command of Joshua the sun and moon 
stood still, and did not set for the space of a whole day, that the 
Hebrews might have light continued to overcome their enemies. 
Had the Christian writer*, who have objected to the generally 
leceived opinion, confirmed their views by the authority of 
Scripture, they would have supported the cause of truth. It re- 
quires*bi»t a little knowlege of the Hebrew language to con- 
vince any one willing to be convinced, that this passage can 
have no such meaning as has been attiibuted to it, though it 
has been so understood by people in general ever since the days 
of Jerome. Had this been the case, we are asked t« solve ano- 
ther difficulty which naturally presents itsplf, “ What occasion 
was there for the light of the moon, when the sun was shining in 
the midst of heaven r” • „ 

Many ingenious remarks have been made by the learned in 
every age, to prove the vulgar opinion true ; some even con- 
tending that God performed this miracle to convince the Ca- 
naanites that he was the true God. Suppose this to have been 
so, can we for a moment doubt, that the Amorites would have 
been fullv convinced of the worship of the true God? and 
so convinced, they would themselves have destroyed their idols, 
and have worshipped him only? Many have believed, or are 
willing to give credit to it, because it stands thus in the transla- 
tion ; but it is allow ed that the translation is not correct in many 
places, as it appears by the marginal notes in our Bibles. For 
at the time when the Hebrew Scriptures were translated into 
Latin, from which Latin copy of Jerome the present Euro- 
pean translations are made, the Hebrew language wa%yery im- 
perfectly known. Jerome, who was esteemed the best Hebraist 
among the Christians at that early period (the fourth century), 
when scarcely any Christians understood it, was assisted by a 
Jew in that translation. Had the Jew put any of the tales of 
the Talmud into this translation, it might be with equal pro- 
priety said that \ye are under the necessity of receiving them as 
true if we are to allow the errors of the translators in this and 
similar passages/ But it will nctf be difficult to prove that the 
translators have beeft wholly mistaken as to the application of 
this passage, and in consequence have chosen words which con^ 

vey an improper meaning. . 

It is evident, l>otIi from Scripture anil profane history, that 
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the inhabitants of the East were idolaters, and worshipped, as 
their pi imary idols, the symbols of the WDW, sunlight , and fYV, 
moonlight, in their temples, which were built on the tops of 
mountains, or high places, when dedicated to the sun, and in 
valleys, when dedicated to the moon. This was in allusion to the 
moon, as being the lowest of the celestial bodies, and nearest to 
the earth ; and to the sun, as being the highest. It appears 
from Scripture, that the sun whs worshipped by the Amorites 
in the whole of the distiict, where this memorable contest took 
place. We read. Judges i. S5, But the Amorites would dwell 
in mount Hekes in Ajalon, and in Shaalbim. In this verse, 
the pronunciation of the Hebrew woid Din IJeres , is retained 
in tbe translation, instead of being translated as it ought to have 
been : it literally means the 01 b of the sun. This verse will 
then truly read ; but the Amorites would dwell in the mount 
of THE suw in Ajalon, and in Shaalbim. This fully proves 
that the Amorites worshipped the sun and moon in Gibeon 
and in Ajalon. The total overthrow of idolatry in the laud of 
Canaan, and not the destruction of the people, was the great 
object for the accomplishment of which the Hebrews w'erc 
brought out of Kgjpt, the great burden and final end of the 

commands given to Moses ; thou shall have no other Gods 
before me. 

This view of the subject is not only consistent with the 
Divine Providence, agreeably to his established order, but we 
shall find that it is also the true meaning of the original Hebrew'. 
There is, however, this consolation for those who are riveted to 
old prejudices, that it is not an article of faith relating to the sal- 
vation of the soul. The vulgar opinion had its birth in those ages 
of ignorance, when the bigots of the seventeenth century persecu- 
ted the man w r ho had ventured to oppose the popular opinion, 
by declaring that the sun, and not the earth, was in the centre 
of our sy.steni ; and when the rustic supposed that all places 
beyond that in tha distant hill which seemed to touch the sky, 
were in darkness, w hile the sun was shining on his village. 
But it must appear evident, if the passage be attended to, even 
in tbe common translation, that no such account of so unne- 
cessary a miracle was intended to be conveyed to posterity, as 
that of the sun and moon standing still in the heaven. 

The passage — Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon , and thou 
moon in the valley of Ajalon, would not only apply to the hill 
of Gibeon, and the valley of Ajalon, but the luminaries would 
h&ve stood still on all the hills, and on all the valleys of half the 
world; half the world must have witnessed the miracle ; and 
when they had been acquainted w ith tbe cause, would, no doubt. 
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have been .converted to the worship of the God of heaven. I 
may safely say, that the whole idolatrous world would have been 
converted to the true worship of God ; for the miracle would 
have been as great in those parts of the world on which the sun 
had not risen : while one half of the globe had the sun twelve 
hours, the other half must have hud twelve hours of darkness, 
longer than usual. Hut as it is applied to the hill of Gibeon, and 
the valley of Ajalon only , it is conclusive evidence to prove, 
that the thing recorded by the sacred writer, had reference only 
to the hill of G bf.on and to the valley of Ajalon. 

The origin of the custom of burning the sacred light in the 
temple* appears to have been very ancient : we first read of it 
when man had disobeyed the divine command. God placed 
the cheiubim and flaming sword in the temple at the altar, as a 
medium of communication with him ; not to prevent him from 
being lestored, as I have proved in its place. This custom, 
theiefoie, agreeably to the first merciful dispensation, was 
handed down through all the patriarchal antediluvian churches, 
as it was also retained among those, who in process of time 
attributed a divine virtue to these things, without attending to 
the intention of their original institution, as significative of that 
purity and uprightness of hcait, which was requiied in those to 
whom the communication was made - and thus they became 
idolaters. This custom prevailed among the Babylonians, 
BhaMiicians, Cretans, Grecians, and Homans ; and the people 
of the Celtic nation, who first inhabited England, brought with 
them tlie Canaanitish worship of the Sun and JVJoon, which 
was celebrated on hills and in valleys, or plains which com- 
manded an extensive prospect, aud which, no doubt, was cele- 
brated where those stupendous monuments of Celtic druidical 
antiquity are to be seen, at this day, on Salisbury plain. 

As nothing of this miraculous nature was introduced for the 
conquest of their enemies, when they had more pow^eifftl ones to 
combat with than these kings of the A months, it must strike the 
intelligent reader as forcibly, that the error w'as committed by 
the translators, in following the copy of Jerome. 1 shall there- 
fore proceed to give the true and obvious meauiog of the pas- 
sage in the original Hebrew', confirmed by other passages of 
Scripture where the same words occur, which cau have no other 
meaning, and show the evident application. 

The first clause in the translatien fs thus rendered : Then spake 
Joshua to the Lord . It is necessary to observe, what gross 
mistakes may be made when due attention is not paid to the 
grammar of the Hebrew : of this the word “lUT yedabbecr, 
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in this clause, affords a verj striking example. This word is 
translated in the authorised version as the third person singular 
prefer , he spake, which destroys the sense and application of the 
passage. Any one # who can conjugate a verb in the language 
knows that this word is the third person singular future , which 
will make a material difference as to the meaning and applica- 
tion of the whole of the narrative concerning this transaction: the 
same word is so translated in every, other part of Scripture 
where it is found. See Psa. ii. 5. xlvii. 3, &c.. This word TIT 
yedabbeer , therefore, is truly rendered by, he will rehearse , de- 
clare, or speak; and the obvious reason will be seen in the fallow- 
ing remarks, where we shall find it consistent with the command 
which had been given. The first sentence then will read, in 
conformity with the grammar, and, consequently, with the 
meaning of the sacred writer, thus ; Therefore Joshua will de- 
clare before* Jehovah concerning the day Jehovah delivered the 
Amorites in the presence of the children of Israel. This is a 
part of the divine communication, commencing at the 8th verse, 

• referring to the last speaker, God; the 9th, IOth, and 11th 
verses, are a parenthesis; "and *hich, being read in connexion, 
show that the verb "QT yedabbeer , rendered, he spake, should 
be translated as it is written, in the future, and not in the preter 
time. 

The following clause in the authorised version reads thus : 
And he said in the sight of Israel , Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon , and thou moon in the valley of Ajalon . The first word 
of this clause is "IDW) vayomer, which is rendered, and he said . 
This verb, like verbs in all languages, has different modes of 
expression : it means to speak , say, talk, declare , relate, appoint , 
think, design, resolve , determine, command, according to the 
idiom and the intention of the writer. This last word is its true 
application in this passage. See where the same word, both 
consonaiit& and vowels, is so rendered in the authorised version, 

1 Cbron. xxi. 27. xxii. 2. 2 Chron. xxiv. 8. xxix. 30. 
xiv. 4, &c. Heb. and he commanded . 

In this clause, the word DVT dom, is translated, stand thou 
stilt; but if this word could have been translated stand, the 
word stilt is obviously unnecessary. This word is formed the 
same as KID boa , which is translated properly in the common 
version, as the participle active. See Josh. x. 27. 1 Kings 
xxii. 26. Exod. xvii. 12* Numb, xxxji. 40. Jud. v. 28. 

2 Cbron. xxii. 7- Psa. exxi. 8, coming. — 1 Sam. xxiii. 7, 

entering. And as mol, circumcising , Josh. v. 8.—JTID moth, 

dieth , Eccles. iii. 9. — DIED iob , loving, Prov. xxii. I .—pleaseth. 
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Eccles. vii. 126. — JFD gone , dying. Numb. xvii. 13. — DT2t tsom, 
fasting, Jer. xxxvi. 6. Esth. iv. 3, &c. See the ‘same word, 
Psa. xxxvii. 7, which is rendered rest , viz. rest in the Lord; but 
which should be translated as the participle active* resting , viz* 
resting before Jehovah. It means to end, rest * cease, set, extinct . 
See Isa. xxxviii. 10, *0*13 bidrni yaama, in the cutting off of 

my days — the Latin, in extinctione dierum meorum, in the ex- 
tinction of my days ; that is, the end, cutting o ff, or extinction 
of the thing in question. Wow as, according to the authorised 
version, the thing understood is the tight of the sun, that the 
Hebrews might overcome all their enemies ; it plainly means 
that the light of the sun was cut off— extinct, on Gibeon; for 
whether we say, the sun, or the light of the sun, ceased , as the 
word is rendered, 1 Sam. ii. 9. — end , or extinction , as in Isa. 
xxxviii. 10, it is the same as if we say, the sun set ; so that in- 
stead of the words DVT VlWDD shemesh be Gibeon dam , 
being translated, sun, stand thou still on Gibeon : the true 
translation is— the sun setting on Gibeon . The clause reads 
thus. When he commanded before tlii sight of Israel, the sun . 
setting on Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon . It is 
evidently a command, that they should celebrate yearly this 
memorable day, when God, in so singular a manner interposed 
to deliver them from their enemies. 

Hence it appears, that this remark made by Joshua does not 
mean that the sun and moon stood still in the heaven, that they 
might have light to overcome their enemies ; it is a relation of 
a simple fact, which, through the ignorance of the first trans- 
lator, has been received as a miracle in every Christian age — 

a miracle, for which there was no necessity. 

The learned and celebrated Rabbi Maimonides, and many 
other learned Rabbies, inform us, that no such miracle was 
ever understood by the ancient Hebrews to have beet) done; 
because that Power which destroyed more by stones from 
heaven, than the Hebrews did with the sword* had no necessity 
to suspend the laws of nature to give the Hebrews time to over- 
come their enemies. They were already overcome, and had 
fled, before Joshua called for the help of the sun and moon. 
Not that the miracle was impossible in the hand of the Almighty; 
but it is not said that it was done by God — it is positively stated 
in all the European translations, to have been done by the 
command of Joshfta ; who said, Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon * 
Joshua received no oftier from God to command the sun and 
moon to stand : it was his own spontaneous act; and yet we 
are told, that when Joshua spake, the sun was stationary in the 
midst of heaven for a whole day. 
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13. And the sun stood vttiU, and the moon stayed. Here 
again, although it is a different form of the w'oid, it is also 

translated, stood still. The word DVT dom , 1 have shown, 
means, to end, cease, rest , set , according to idiom, and the in- 
tension of ihe writer; and as applied to the setting of the sun, 
to depot t, or go down, to cut o'fj\ or cut down, Jer. xlviii. 2. — to 
rest, Psa. xxxvii. 7. Dll dom, iest, or set. This word DTI 
vayidom, reads, and he set ; and in connexion with the follow- 
ing word rDttfn hashemesh, the sun, it will read. Then the 
sun set. 

The word ID)? gnaamaad is rendered stayed , viz. thf tnoon 
stayed ; a word almost obsolete, and improperly chosen. It 
means, to rise: Estli. iv. 14, then shall deliverance arise — 
1 Cliron. xx. 4, there arose — Psa. evii. 26, and raiseth the 
stormy wind . Thus it signifies the immediate action of rising : 
Ezra li. (33* till there stood up — Eccles. iv. 16, shall stand 
up — Dan. vii. 23. xi. 2, 3, 7, 20, 21, stand up. The 
words "TDJJ im veyaareech gnaamaad, will then read, and the 
k moon arose. The whole clause leads — Then the sun set, 
and the woon arose. This will lead us to a rational con- 
clusion as to the situation of the moon at that eventful period. 
Notwithstanding the ignorance and superstition of former ages, 
and even of the seventeenth century, when the bigots persecu- 
ted the man who ventured to oppose the mighty flood of popu- 
lar opinion ; time has convinced them, that the sun, and not the 
earth, is in the centre of our system. If we take the ignorance 
of former ages into consideration, when it was believed that the 
earth w'as the centre of our system, there was a shadow of an 
argument for their countenancing the authorised translation of 
this narrative ; but what shall we say of the present age, en- 
lightened by the immortal Newton, who has loft a monument of 
eternal honor to the English nation, and who has illuminated 
the world! ? The same reasoning will not now apply : the sun 
is fixed in the centre, and moves not ; therefore, science has 
proved the present translation, viz. Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon , to be altogether a profound error, arising from the 
error made by the translator, Jerome, in the fourth century. 
The true translation will lead us to a rational conclusion, as to 
the situation and age of the moon at that eventful period ; for it 
must be allowed that there was no necessity for the light of the 
moon, if the sun were shiniug jn the midst of heaven. 

Hence it appears from the true translation, the geography of 
the country also being understood, that this victory, which 
established the Hebrews in the land of Canaan, was obtained 
about the lime of the full moon ; which was thus introduced, 
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that there might be no error in their records respecting this most 
important of all their wars in the land of Canaan. 

it has been supposed by the present reading, that Gibeon 
and Ajalon were in the neighborhood of each other. Tfiis is 
a mistake; fur Gibeon was in the tribe of Benjamin, not far 
from the Jordan; but Ajalon was at a great distance, directly 
west, on the extreme part of the land, bounded by the Medi- 
terranean sea. Therefore it is evident, that at the time when 
Joshua is said to speak, had the sun been in the meridian, 
the moon, at the lull, must have been in direct opposition, 
under the earth, and could not have been rising on the valley of 
Ajalon. 

But the reader will easily understand, that the moon, being 
at, or about the full, when the sun was setting on Gibeon, 
must have been rising on the inhabitants of Ajalon.* 

By this mention of ihe shining of the inoon on the valley of 
Ajalon, Ajalon being at the extreme part of the land, west, 
near the Mediterranean sea, it is as* much as if the writer hach 
said, that the moon was shining on the w hole land : but he is 
particular in mentioning Ajalon ; because it appears that Aja- 
lon was the great centre for the worship of the sun, as mount 
Heres, which means the mountain of the solar orb t is said to 
have been in Ajalon, Judges i. 35 . The verse, so far, truly 
reads — Therefore , Joshua mil declare before Jehovah concern- 
ing the day when Jehovah delivered the Amorites before the 
face of the sons of Israel , when he commanded before the sight 
of Israel , the sun setting on Gibeon , when the moon was in the 
valley of Ajalon. 

Hence, it is evident that the Hebrews were brought from 
Egypt for the express purpose of the destruction of idolatry, 
and not of mankind, because there w as no necessity for any de- 
struction. Tbe battle was over, and the people had fted, as is 
said, ver. 10. 

That a shower of great hail-stones might destroy a great 
number of tbe soldiers, who were much exhausted with march- 
ing a whole night, ‘and fighting a whole day, under a vertical 
sun, may be admitted ; but surely there was no necessity for 
the power of God to be exerted to overcome this army. That 
it was a permissive providence, jenay also be admitted ; and as* 
it is common, according to the geaius of the Hebrew language, 
to attribute the actiorf to God, when it is only permissive pro- 
vidence, concerning which the divine will neither ordains ndr 
executes; so it is frequently said, that God does this, or that 
thing, when it is done in the customary way of nature. The 
VOL. XXXL Cl.JL NO.LXll._ SC 
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same would tie said by the Hebrew historian of any battle; 
when ships are sunk and thousands are drowned, that God de- 
stroyed more by drowning, than the conquering fleet destroyed 
in the battle. I shall conclude my remarks on this pari of the 
narrative by referring the reader to the observation of nil emi- 
nent Hebrew scholar, the Dean of St. Burien, and Prebendary 
of Winchester. He says : “It is granted on all hands that 
nothing that is immoral, unjust, or unworthy of God, can pro- 
ceed from him : if, therefore, any revelation contain in it 
any absurd, or immoral precept, or declaration, or 
command, it carries its own condemnation with itself, and 

ALL REASONABLE CREATURES ARE BOUND TO REJECT 

IT.” 

We now come to the last clause in this verse, concerning the 
book of Ja&hur. I find that all the commentators, who have 
said any thing on this subject, have concluded that it is a re- 
ference to a book which is not extant; but if they had recol- 
lected how careful the Jews were of the sacred books, they 
must have been sensible, that so remarkable a book, referred to 
by the great successor of the Lawgiver, would have been most 
religiously preserved ; which we shall find to be the fact. 

It then follows, in the common version — Is it not written 
in the book of Jashur? so the sun stood in the. midst of heaven , 
and hasted not to go down for the space of a whole dai/. 
The misapplication of this clause has for ages caused much 
controversy ; the word "W* Jashur , means, the upright. See 
Isa. xxvi. 7- 

We have no book known by the title of the book of Jashur ; 
neither have we any book known by the title of the book of 
Nathan , or of Gad the Seer , as mentioned, I Cliron. xxix. 29 ; 
yet it appears, that the books of Nathan and Gad arc in the 
Old Testament. The Rabbies even before Christ agree in this, 
that Moses was cvjled Jashur , the just , the upright ; this also 
stands recorded in his time. See Deut. xxxii. 5. He was king 
in Jeshurun , i. e. among the upright. 

Thus Moses was called Jashur , or Jashur-un; and the book 
which bears his name, viz. the Pentateuch, where the circum- 
stance, to which Joshua referred the Hebrews, is recorded, was 
in consequence called the book, of Jashur. 

The question is, What was ( referred to in th* book of Jashur ? 
Surely not the standing still of the sun and^moon in the heaven ; 
for the reference is to a book, the book of Jashur, quoted by 
Joshua soon after he was appointed to govern the Hebrews, at 
the time he wrote this part of the book. This is conclusive ; 
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if it liad been a thing done in the time of Joshua, it could not 
have been written in a book which was more ancient than the 
tecorded time of such a circumstance. • 

We find then, that this observation made by Joshua, con- 
cerning what was written in llie book of Jashur, does not refer 
to any account of the standing stilt of the sun and moon, as 
written in that book, which was to take place at some remote 
peiiod. Joshua here informed tiie Hebrews, that God had, for 
their encouragement, given them a proof of the fulfilment of his 
woid,»wlur, under Moses, Jashur , or the upright , Atnalek 

was overthrown before Israel ; when the idolatrous W'orship of 
the ttfQttf she mesh, i. e. sunlight , and the ITT yaareecha , i. e. 
the moonlight , for which the Amalekites and Amorites were 
distinguished, 'was blotted out from under heaven by.Moses, the 
writer of the book of Jashur, or of the Pentateuch, where this 
stands recorded, and where Moses w as commanded to write it, 
Exod. xvii. ](?, And the Lord said Jto Moses, Write this for a 
memorial in a book , and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua; for* 
1 will utterly put out the remembrance of A match from under 
heaven. This is that which was referred to by Joshua, as being 
written in the book of Jashur; viz. that as Amalek was the 
greatest, and most powerful of the nations, who worshipped the 
symbols of the sunlight, and the moonlight, burning in their 
temples, and who was the first opposer of Israel ; and that 
God had put out the idolatry of that people from under heaven : 
so he commanded Moses to write this circumstance in a book, 
and to rehearse it in the ears of Joshua. Thus Joshua rehearsed 
this in the ears of the people, informing them, that as God had 
destioycd the idolatry of Amalek, and as he hacl now also de- 
stroyed the idolatry of the Amorites, the worship of the sunlight 
and the moonlight at Gibeon, and at Ajalon, in the presence of 
their idols; so the Hebrews were given to understand, that 
God would enable them to overthrow the whole of the idolatry 
of Canaan. 

Hence, it is evident, that the whole of this passage has no 
reference to the standing still of the sun and moon to give them 
light to overcome their enemies; because that Power which 
is°said to have destroyed more with hail-stones, than the He- 
brews slew with the su’ord, confd also have destroyed the re- 
mainder of them by the same mdms : by the same means, he* 
could have prevented them from entering into their fenced cities ; 
a circumstance which of itself rendered any standing still of the 
sun and moon unnecessary. But it should also be remembered, 
that the nation of the Amalekites was the first, and the greatest 
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of all the nations that opposed the Hebrews, and the true worship 
of God. They were so powerful, that we find in the time of 
David that ii required the whole power of the Hebrew's to 
overcome them ; and yet they were subdued by Moses, without 
any aid from the sun and moon : but we are told in the autho- 
rised version, that to overcome five petty governors of five 
tow'ns, Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmulh* Lachish, and Eglon, the 
Creator of the universe is represented as bejng under the ne- 
cessity of suspending the fixed and immutable laws which lie 
has established in nature. , 

The whole strength of the idolatrous nations was combined 
against them, as recorded in the following chapter, ver. 1, 2, 3. 
The Canaanites, the Amorites, the Hittites, the Peiizzites, the 
Jebusites, the Hivites, the king of Hazor, the king of Madon, 
the king of Shim ron, the king of Achshaph,the kings on the north 
of the mountains, and of the plains; this mighty army, it is said, 
went forth, and all their hQsts with them, much people, even as 
‘the sand that is upon the seashore in multitude , with horses and 
chariots very many. Now if it were necessary for a miracle 
to be wrought, in order to enable the Hebrews to conquer five 
governors of five towns, how much more, when the whole 
strength of those populous nations was united against them, 
some of whom singly fiequently held them in subjection, u'as 
it necessary for a miracle to be wrought to defend them from 
such an overwhelming power ? But we hear of no miracle, no 
standing still of the sun and moon, no slaughter by an invisible 
hand, wo great stoues from heaven ; but they were left to meet 
those myriads of soldiers in the open field, and to fight for their 
religion, their ftation, and their lives, without any miracle to 
assist them. But it is plain that the Hebrew will not admit of 
any such translation as we have in all the European versions. 
The padfe&ge in the new translation is literally translated, con- 
firmed by similar Vords from the same roots in other parts of 
Scripture : it is confirmed also by the history, reads agreeably 
to reason, is more expressive, carries to the mind a far more 
holy view of the awful dignity and majesty of God in his provi- 
dence % and shows the accomplishment of his promise, who de- 
clared it from above the cherubim ; all which is lost by adopting 
the errors of the first translators, in supposing that the sun and 
moon stood still at the command of Joshua. 

Another objection has often been made to this passage, in 
order to show that Joshua could not be the writer of tins book, 
because it is here said, and there was no day like that before 
it, or after it; from which we are told, that this was written 
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at a very distant period. But this* was the observation on what 
he had referred to in the book of Jashur, when the Hebrews* 
under Moses, conquered Amalek, saying — there was no day 
like that , before it, or after it , when the Lord hearkened to the 
voice of man ; evidently referring to the fime of Moses, -as it 
could not be applicable to the time when Joshua conquered 
the Amorites ; for if it were to be applied to him, as the trans- 
lators have applied it, it must then appear that there was a 
more remarkable day , wlien the Lord hearkened to the voice 
of Moses, and conversed with him J ace to Jace, as a man speak - 
eth tq hit* friend. The translation of this last clause, however, 
is obviously erroneous ; for it is not true that there was no day 
like that, before it, or after it, that the Lord hearkened to the 
voice of man. God had hearkened to the voice of man from the 
beginning ; when he appointed sacrificial worship, he hearken- 
ed to the voice of all the churches to the time of Noah, to the 
time of Abraham, to the time of Moses, to David, to the pro- 
phets, even to the end of the Theocracy. This clause literally 
means, that when they obeyed the commands of God, then he 
hearkened to their supplications; and, that when he heaikeneth, 
he defendeth them. See Jer. xi. 1 1, &c. The clause reads— 
when Jehovah hearkened to the voice of man: then Jehovah 
fought for Israel . The whole of this verse was applied to 
M oses, Jashur , or the upright ; for there was no instance on 
record, that God had, before the time of Moses, or after his 
time, condescended in so visible a manner to make known his 
will to man, agreeably to what is recorded, Deut. xxxiv. 10, 
And there arose not a prophet since in Israel, like unto Moses, 
whom the Lord knew face to face. 

Hence we are enabled to see something of the great design 
in bringing the Hebrews from Egypt. The worship of the true 
God had been continued among them from the timeof their going 
into Egypt to the Exodus ; the priesthood had devolved on Jo- 
seph, in whose line of the first-born it had <been a hundred and 
eighty years before the Levitical priesthood ; therefore this great 
and God-like work was not undertaken for the destruction of the 
people, as I have shown on Deut. vii. ; but for the total de- 
struction of idols, and idolatrous worship. For we have seen, 
that the standing still of the sun and moon is not writtetPin the 
book of Jashur , the upright, i. e. the Pentateuch, which i i 
the book of Jadhur ; nor in any pother book. But the destrtie* 
tion of idols, and of idol worship, is written by the venerable 
penman ; he, therefore, for a justification of his conduct, refer! 
to the commands of God, which were given to Moaea, the up* 
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right, to destroy the governments of Canaan : Is it not written 
in the book of Jashur ? viz. Is it not written in the book of 
Jashur, that their governments should be put out from under 
heaven i 

So the sun stood *s till in the midst of heaven , and hasted not 
to go down, about a whole day. According to the common 
version, we are again told that the sun stood still, with the ex- 
traordinary addition of his remaining there for a whole day, I 
have before observed, that this rnirade would have been seen 
over half the world ; and the other half must have remained for 
the same period in duikness. We shall, however, find, when the 
true and obvious application of certain words in this verse shall 
be made, that it will be in perfect agreement with the preceding 
part of the narrative. 

. The translators have applied the word ^J"Q hachatsi, to the 
midst , or tht meridian, and thus have translated this word, in 
the midst . Now this word hachatsi , means, projuily, a 

visible division; but it cannot, with any propriety, be said, that 
the sun is in the visible division of heaven, except when he is 
on the horizon; and as the whole circumference of the heaven 
is one only, it must be evident that if the sun had been in the 
meridian, it could not have been in the division of the heaven ; 
but being in the horizon, it was truly in that circle which di- 
vides the upper from the lower hemisphere, and which is with 
the utmost propiietv called, the division of the heaven. 

The reader will recollect what has been said, when Moses 
directed the Hebrews to defend themselves against Amaick, 
to which Joshua here refers. Exod. xvii. 12, And his hands 
were steady until the going down of the sun. Therefore, ic- 
ferring to the time when Moses w as stationed on the top of the 
hill, till the going down of the sun, or till the sun was in the 
division of the heaven : Jo.slua here says, Till the sun stood in 
the division of the heaven, lie hasted not to depart zcliile the day 
ended. c 

Hence it appears that the 12th verse refers to the total de- 
struction of the symbols of the sun and the moon, which were 
worshipped in the temples of those idolaters. And the l^th 
yerse contains a declaration, that this was done when the sun 
was setting, to the inhabitants of Gibeon, and the moon was 
using over Ajalon. And in confirmation of this, the sacred 
writer, in the last clause of thig verse, refers to Exod. xvii. 14, 
where it is written in this book of Jashur^or the upright , th..t 
the Lord fought for Israel , when Amalek, the worshipper of 
the symbols of the sunlight , and the moonlight, attempted to 
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destroy the worshippers and the worship of the true God ; but 
whose remembrance was bint ted ant from tinder heaven. To 
this book of Jashur , i e. Mow, or the upright, 1 say, Joshua 
referred, when lie said, h it not written in the book of Jashur V 
He could with truth refer to this that was wiitten at the command 
of God by Moses, and which was rehearsed to Joshua, for him 
to rehearse it to the people; where it is said. And the Lord 
said unto Moses, H rite this for a memorial in a book , (the 
book of Jashur, ) and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua ; for 1 will 
utterly put. out the remembrance of A malek from under heaven ; 
ExoJ. s\ii 14. 

As the Hebrews were commanded to contend with the ido- 
laters till the selling of the sun, or till the time of the evening 

sacrifice, which is recoided in the book that I have proved to 
be the book of Jashur, Exod. xvii. 14, or Jeshurun , when 
Moses contended against A malek for the spaccf of a whole 
day, or till the setting of the sun ; it proves to a demonstration, 
that Joshua was obedient to the injunction of Moses, when he 
in like manner fought the Amoriles till the setting of the sun. 
And thus he refers to this circumstance, which was commanded 
to bo recorded for the observance of Joshua, the battle against 
Amalek till the setting of the sun, when Moses, i. e. Jashur, 
or Jeshurun, contended against this worshipper of the sun and 
moon, to establish the worship of God. 

One thing is most singular in the order of the Divine Pro- 
vidence icspecling the idolaters of Canaan. While their lights 
were burning in their temples as symbols of the sunlight , and 
the moonlight , and while the worship of the light ol the two 
orbs, the sun and the moon, was celebrating, that pagan abomi- 
nation was totally destroyed about the full moon, when the sun 
was setting in '•StrQ, in the division of the heaven, to the people 
of Gibeou, and when the moon was rising over the valley of 
Ajalon, both the luminaries being above the earth » evidently 
showing those bigotted nations that even tkc presence of their 
idols had no effect in restraining the pow'er of the army of the 
Hebrews. 

This view of the subject is as perfectly consistent with en- 
lightened reason, as the translation I have given is with the 
original text; and I have confirmed it by the Scripture itself, 
by referring to other parts of the sacred volume where the same 
words have the fdentical meaning 1 have given them. Here we 
have no subversion the immutable laws of nature, which, had 
it been as stated in the authorised version, would not only have 
forced a conviction of the truth of the religion of the Hebrews 
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among the Canaanites, but among all the pagan worshippers in 
the world. Some may ask, What objection could there be to 
their thus being convinced ? 1 answer : This, no doubt, would 
have forced a belief of the superiority of the religion of the 
Hebt^ws ; but fore? will not reform the life. We see that God 
works by reasonable means to convince man of his error. The 

S ment is to be first convinced before a man can change his 
and thus we see that showing the people of Canaan that 
the gods they worshipped were not able to deliver them from 
the overwhelming power of the Hebrews, was' the only rational 
way to convince them how absurd it was to worship the sun 
and moon, instead of worshipping the one Omnipotent Creator 
of those glorious luminaries. J . BELLAMY . 


NECROLOGY. 

THE LATE REV. S. PARR, LL.D. 

“ Vir vere magnus, si quid ma»ni habent probitas, pi etas, tides, 
Sumiua eruduio, par modestia, mores sanctissimi.” 

I he eminent erudition and benevolence of the late Dr. Parr 
were so generally acknowleged, and so justly venerated, that his 
memory cannot fail to be long and affectionately cherished by 
all who profess an interest in the honor of their country, and 
delight in seeing lustre reflected on letters. 

Of his scholastic attainments, it becomes few to speak, since 
few can be found capable of appreciating their excellence, 
or of estimating their extent; but it may be permitted to 
the most incompetent of writers to remark, that it has long 
been the rf purrent persuasion among those best qualified to 
form an opinion on, the subject, that iu rare and elegant classical 
know lege he was unsurpassed in the learned world. 

'* It was the notion only of those who did not know Dr. 
Parr,” says an able and impartial critic, u that his learning was 
confined to the structure of sentences — the etymology of words— 
the import of particles, and the quantity of syllables.” His at- 
tainments were, in truth, as remarkable for their variety as their 
depth. He was profoundly* read in History, Morals, Legisla- 
tion, and Divinity : with all the minute and illustrative facts 
connected with the liturgies, forms, and doctrines of the church 
he was intimately and accurately acquainted ; and of the old 
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tchool of learning lie might be considered one of the few survi- 
viiig devotees. 

When it is remembered that, of these vast acquirements, by 
far the greater part were made, not in the ease of affluence 
and leisure of independence, but under the* combined pressure 
of time and poverty, our respect for his great intellectual powers 
will, probably, be transcended by our admiration of his superior 
moral worth. And while we think on his enterprising spirit 
and his enduring patience, performing “ all the tasks of hope/’' 
in a state that might justify murmurs of discontent, if not ex- 
pressions of despaii, we may rationally be disposed to apply to 
him the encomium of Cowley, and say, that " kis genius and 
learning ime among the least of his merits.” 

With proud and perpetual satisfaction must Dr. Parr have 
reflected, that bis splendid fame in literature and honorable suc- 
cess in life, weie the pure result and the bright ^ward of his 
vigorous mental exertions and unsullied moral ; while 

the contemplation of his toils and his triumphs is eminently 
calculated to prompt those who may hereafter be placed in 
circumstances of similar exigency, to imitate his laborious per- 
severance and rigorous integrity. 

It has been eloquently observed, that u the man who has de- 
livercd his countiy from oppression, or freed the world from 
error, can excite the emulation of a very small number; but 
that he, who has repelled the temptations of indigence, and dis- 
dained to relieve himself from distress by the sacrifice of since- 
rity, may animate multitudes by his example to the same con- 
stancy and rectitude of mind.” To be enabled to display a 
pattern of excellence, in prosperous as well as adverse fortune, 
is given but to few — such, however, was the favored lot and the 
unquestioned merit of Dr. Parr, who, at different periods of 
his life justly exemplified the virtues which peculiarly belong to 
both of those trying vicissitudes. • - 

He was one, indeed, whom “no servile hepe of gain, or frosty 
apprehension of danger, could make a parasite to time, place, 
or opinion.” As, in the shade of obscurity, and the midst of 
privation, he exhibited singular cheerfulness of temper and sin- 
gleness of heart ; so, in the fulness of success, he manifested 
no arrogance of spirit, dereliction of principle, or abatement of 
sensibility. Considering employment as the great instrument of 
mental dominion, and knowing vigilance 10 be the only security 
for human excellence, be continued to prosecute his studies 
with vigor, and was careful not to leave his virtues unguarded 
by caution. 
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His abilities were actively»employed in the cause of morality 
and religion ; and his fortune was liberally expended in the re- 
lief of necessity, and encouragement of industry ; while Ins hos- 
pitality was generous without being lavish, and cordial without 
beingr ostentatious. * 

lu tc an age of wild opinions,” it is no inconsiderable praise 

to say, that he was free from any tincture of scepticism on the 
one hand, or of fanaticism on the other ; and that, uncorrupted 
by examples of successful sub&ei viencV, he was inaccessible to 
the allurements of ambition. 

Of the established doctrines of the Church of England he was 
an enlightened and intrepid supporter, and of pure Whig princi- 
ples an able and consistent advocate. His own words, in the 
contrast of the characters of Warburlon and llurd, have been 
happily applied to himself : “ He never thought it expedient to 
expiate the artless and animated effusions of his \outh, by the 
example of a temporising and obsequious old age; he bewail not 
his course, as some have done, in speculative Republicanism, 
npr did he end it, as some persous arc doing, m practical 
Toryism.” — 

To the cause of liberty. Dr. Parr w as ardently devoted ; not 
because he was haughty and untractable, but because he was 
beneficent and humane, and desired nothing so earnestly as the 
general improve in cut and happiness of inank.iid. His love of 
freedom was confined within no narrow bounds : he thought, 
indeed, with an eminent philosopher, that “all who desired, de- 
served it.” 

Of Mr. Fox, it is well known, he was a zealous and faithful 
friend : he admired with noble enthusiasm, and has described 
with exquisite skill , 1 that great man's extraordinary powers and 
attainments ; the patriotic spirit which gave a moie than mortal 
energy to his parliamentary eloquence, and the delightful simpli- 
city that directed and distinguished his personal conduct ; the 
wonderful aptitude u f his apprehension, solidity of bis judgment, 
and comprehensiveness of his know lege, embracing vuiious 
departments of science, and almost every branch of litera- 
ture. Of these abilities and accomplishments, so various 
in their character, and so perfect in their kiud, the disserta- 
tion of Dr. Parr affords, unquestionably, the most admi- 
rable epitome — the most eloquent eulogium. Seldom has 
Friendship reposed on the<ulfar of Affection <a tribute more 
worthy the geuius that it venerated, and theF’ excellence which it 
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loved! As a literary production, u cannot fail to be read with 
unceasing pleasure by the professors of profound* learning, and 
with unfeigned approbation by the friends of rational freedom. 
If any peruse it with indifference, because they are not partial 
to the species of composition to which it belongs, let them re- 
member the observation of Pliny — that “it is a sure sign we 
have left off doing things worthy of praise, w hen we listen with 
weariness to commendation.” 

Dr. Parr’s style of writing was essentially rhetorical : his 
arguments were always luminously stated and logically arranged. 
It has. :m!oed, been remarked, that lie had too gieuta reverence 
lor the scholastic rules, and that his eloquence would have been 
more pleasing, if it had been less peifect. liis periods have 
been criticised as too elaborate, and his diction has been com- 
plained of as too recondite ; but as an illustrious writer of an- 
tiquity has observed of an orator of Imperial Rftme, “if ho 
hazarded an unusual word or phrase, he was justified by the 
energy with which his meaning was conveyed.” 

One of the greatest philosophers of our own day has asserted, 
that to have the mind occupied with little defects, where they 
are associated with sleiling excellencies, is by no means an evi- 
dence of superior intellect or refinement, but ralher indicates a 
contracted understanding and a vitiated taste. Whoever, then, 
shall put in competition the unfiequeut blemishes with the ma- 
nifold beauties obvious ill all Dr. Pair’s literary compositions, 
must surely be content to be consideied “not as nice, but as 
dull ; as less to be censured for want of candor, than pitied for 
want of feeling.” 

In every page of his writings we are sure to meet with some 
observations of striking acuteness — some precepts of paramount 
importance; some sentiments of exalted morality, supported by 
various brilliant quotations, embellished by many ingenious 
images, and clothed in language always perspicuous* -and ani- 
mated, unequalled in its felicitous applicant*!, and inimitable in 
its classical purity. 

As the comedies of Congreve were said to have too much wit, 
the writings of Dr. Parr have been thought to superabound in 
learning: the same remark is surely applicable to both; u it is 
a pity that so Jew authors have the like J'ault” 

His mind, indeed, was full -to overflowing, and he poured 
forth its rich resources with a pwjfilsion perfectly characteristic 
of his generous dfep&sition. 

It is an old observation, that our nature hardly allows us to 
have enough of any thing without our having too much ; and 
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that a writer cannot always So rein in bis ideas, but that they 
will carry him away, as a vessel that is brimful is apt to run over. 

Dr. Parr’s supreme excellence in criticism is well known. The 
articles which he contributed to various periodical journals 1 are 
universally admitted to be masterly proofs of his strength in grap- 
pling with argument, his skill in exposing sophistry, and his 
power in enforcing truth. It was always his inclination to praise 
rather than to blame ; but he never shrunk from the infliction of 
deserved reprehension ; for he thought that, sometimes to spare 
the sharpness of invective, is to Compromise the' interests and the 
dignity of virtue. 

Every man takes a pleasure in doing what he knows himself 
to do well : it is nol surprising, therefore, that Dr. Parr de- 
lighted in disputation. Gifted with incomparable quickness of 
perception, and unparalleled capacity of memory, together with 
an imaginatlbn which promptly supplied sound illustrations of 
wisdom, or sportive sallies of wit, it was impossible that he 
should not be regarded as an intellectual gladiator of formidable 
strength and dexterity, in serious argument he was almost in- 
variably triumphant ; and, when led on lighter subjects, by a 
love of paradox or playfulness, to signalise himself by the as- 
sumption of the weak side of a question, it was, nevertheless, 
most difficult to conquer him, or, at least, to make his defeat 
apparent. Many of his opponents might, possibly, apply to 
him the 6aying of Thucydides, when interrogated which was the 
better argumentative wrestler, Pericles or himself — “ When I 
throw' him, he declares he w'as never down ; and he persuades 
the spectators to believe him.” 

If Dr. Parr was not always the most gentle, he certainly was 
one of the most generous of adversaries in contention : keen 
without censoriousness — in triumph, elate without insolence. 
Feeling very intensely the sentiments he communicated, he con- 
stantly expressed them with a vigor and a vehemence corre- 
sponding with his inherent intrepidity of spirit and acuteness of 
sensibility : if, in the fervor of debate, any manifestation of as- 
perity or anger escaped him, very transient was its influence ; 
for the placability of his temper w r as unquestionably not inferior 
to its ardor ; but his scorn of all selfishness and servility, his 
detestation of tyranny, cruelty, and injustice, he was much too 
magnanimous even to utter, in moderate or measured terms. 

Although no man was better«read in, none, perhaps, had less 
love of the writings of controversialists tfiaiFDr. Parr. The 
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inveteracy displayed in their disputes ; the harshness pertaining 
to their doctrines, so foreign from the genuine tone and temper 
of Christianity, excited his unqualified dislike and displeasure, 
which he hesitated not to express with perfect impartiality, 
whether applied to established bigotry or sectarian dogmatism. 

At the same time the companion of Dr. Johnson and Dr. 
Priestley, it may fearlessly be asserted that Dr. Parr was wholly 
free from the narrowness *of prejudice and party — the littleness 
of jealousy and envy ; — “ he could bear an equal with or without 
the sacred name of a friend/ 7 and endure an inferior, though 
unrecomiuendcd by the blandishments of a flatterer. 

Of the great number of contemporary publications W'hich, by 
accident or design, fell under Dr. Parr’s observation, it is diffi- 
cult to describe the patience of his examination, or the indul- 
gence of his criticism. In nothing, perhaps, was the magnitude 
of his mind more apparent, ihun in the candor and generosity 
of his literary judgments, which no public principle, nor private 
pique, nor interest, nor injury, codld warp or pervert. With 
the firmest decision, and most finished courtesy, he fully and 
freely imparted to all who addressed him, whether known or 
unknown, his genuine impressions and sentiments : for, in pro- 
nouncing his opinion on the merit of a work, he was not influ- 
enced by the name of the writer, but guided iutirely by the qua- 
lity of the composition ; and all who have, at any time, had 
occasion to seek, or hear his critical decisions, will admit, that 
none ever censured with greater gentleness, or commended with 
more unbounded liberality ! 

It was a favorite maxim of Dr. Parr’s, that a man can hardly 
have auy point of pride that is not pernicious to him : acting on 
this wise and humane principle, he never wrapped himself up 
in the gloom of his own presence, but accorded to all, however 
insignificant or uninformed, his undivided attention. # JHi9 con- 
versation was constantly productive of rational entertainment 
and solid instruction ; for, like a great character in English his- 
tory, “his understanding, knowlege, and eloquence, were bent 
on his heart, to make himself and others, not m words and opi- 
nions, but in life and action, good and great;” and never did he 
lose an opportunity of rousing in the minds of his hearers those 
manly and just sentiments which are the true supports of the 
social world — the best guardian? of the common rights of hu- 
manity. - • 

As a preceptor, whether in a superior or subordinate station, 
great was his ability in prompting industry eminent his reso- 
lution in combating perverseness, and unwearied his kindness in 
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assisting infirmity. IS T o man knew better how to command the 
respect, and, at the same time, to attract the regard of those 
whom he taught; and to this cause may be ascribed the won- 
derful success which'he had in conlroliug the petulance of the 
froward, in lousing the sluggishness of the indolent, and in re- 
fining and confirming the vntues and talents of the highly gifted 
and diligently disposed. Faults of inconsiderable consequence 
he was wont intirely to overlook ; hut offences of real impoit- 
ance he omitted not to reprehend with due severity. Perfec tly 
feat less in his nature, and frank in his disposition, he was readily 
disarmed by candid submission, but never daunted by daring 
violence ; while in all lie recommended, enforced, or inculcated, 
lie 


Put so much of the heart into the act, 



Of the attachments thus inspired, years did not in any degree 
deaden the impression, nor vvorldliness diminish the warmth : 
many were the ways, and frequent the occasions, of their mani- 
festation : they were recognised in numerous friendly offices, 
and recorded on various costly gifts, tokens of veneration and 
gratitude, well befitting the dignified fortunes and feelings of the 
donors, and justly worthy the acceptance of him, to whom they 
were so affectionately presented, and whose delight was gieatin 
contemplating them as testimonies of the unabated love and re- 
verence of the eat best and dearest objects of his affection, in- 
terest and anxiety. 

Of his general deportment, it may be said, that it was suitably 
grave and serious without any affectation of solemnity or auste- 
rity, and occasionally animated to the highest degree of cheer- 
fulness : it was not his opinion that no Christian can be safe 
who is not dull, and that every enjoy ment approaching to merri- 
ment is unprofitable. 

He thought, with Tillotson, that “ he who would do right to 
religiou, cannot take a more effectual course than by reconciling 
it with the happiness of mankind.” Dr. Parr’s piety was, in- 
deed, not speculative, but practical. lie chose not a particular 
day in the week, or hour in the day, for its exercise : it was a 
deep pervading principle, which constantly animated and con- 
ti oiled his conduct. The spirit of charity, which he emphatic- 
ally inculcated in the pulpit, he actively illustrated in every 
domestic relation — his benevolence was boundless and unwea- 
ried : not satisfied with relieving the severer wants of the poor, 
he earnestly endeavored to promote thcii harmless gratifications; 
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\vliil«; to advance their eternal welfare was the earliest and latest 
object of his cat e. 1 

His palish church, from being u one of # the meanest,” be- 
came, by his bounty, one of u the best adorned places of ptTblic 
woiship which the neighborhood presented.” He greatly en- 
larged, and so richly embellished it, that it might truly be said— 
he found it brick, and lefy it marble. Many and magnificent 
were the instances of his private liberality — of bis suppoit of 
scholars in indigence, and of clergymen in distress; and none, 
it is believed, in any kind of need or necessity, of whatever 
country, calling, or complexion, ever solicited in vain his alms, 
bis counsel, or Ins compassion. Fk iii a long intercourse with 
the win Id, lie acquired no moroseness or suspicion ; so artless, 
indeed, and susceptible was his nature, that it has been said, he 
not unfrcquciitiy wrote and acted as if he bad lived In the com- 
monwealth of Plato. Pieserving unimpaiied, to an extremely 
advanced age, all the original vigor o/ his expansive mind, and 
the best affections of his generous heart, he died, in the l ove a n d 
respect of all who knew- him, with the calmness of a philoso- 
pher, and the piety of a Chiislian.” 

What his funeral lac ked 
In images and pomp, 

Was supplied with honorable sorrow. v 

To no man, who is not endowed with very extraordinary fa- 
culties, can the transcendent learning, critical skill, and luminous 
eloquence of l)r. Pair, be fit objects of emulation ; but^t con- 
sists with the abilities, and it is to be hoped, with the inclinations 
of many, to imitate the less shining but not less salutary quali- 
ties by which he was so justly distinguished ; the lofty indepen- 
dence of his principles, the eminent benignity of his temper, his 
perpetual attention to the most important duties of the pastoral 
office, and his constant exemplification of the most endearing 
virtues of the Christian character. • 

Such w'ere his meiits, and he was rewarded, not indeed with 
exalted preferments, but, to a mind liberal as his, with distinc- 
tions fur more inestimable, the unfeigned affection and cordial 
admiiation of a vast number of the most illustrious and accom- 
plished persons of the times in which he lived. 

Prom the failings of humanity he was undoubtedly not free ; 
he had many eccentricities and sopie*weaknesse$ ; but they may 
f 

1 Vide the eloquent and affecting discourse preached at the funeral 
of I)r. Parr, March 14th, 1825, by his admirable and most esteemed 
friend, Dr. Butler, Archdeacon of Derby, and Head Master of Shrews- 
bury School. 
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truly be said* to have been lost in the radiance of his virtues : 
9iid surely, whoever shall hereafter attain the deepest classical 
erudition and the most comprehensive practical excellence, need 
not think his learning or his piety undervalued, when laid in the 
balance with, and compared to that of Dr. Parr. 
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Inscription on the plate laid over the coins deposited under the 
jirst stone of the nezo London Bridge , June , 1825. 

r PONTIS VR1VSTI 

QVVM FROPTER CREBRAS NIM1S INTF.RTF.CTAS MOL.F.S 
1A1PKD110 CVKSV FLV MINIS 
NAV1CVLAE ET RATES 

NON LEVI SAEPE ^ACrVflA EL’ VITAE TERICVLO 
PER A NO VST AS FAVCES 

PRAECIPiri AQVARVM IMPF.TV 1-ElUlI SOLERENT 
Cl VITAS BONDIN' ENS IS 

HIS 1NCOM MODI* REMEDIVM ADHIHERE VOLENS 
ET CE1.EBEKRIMI S1MVL1N TERIUS EMPORIL 
VTIUJ’ATIBVS ( ONSVLENS 
REON1 INSVPER SENAL VS A V CTO KIT AT E 
AC JIVNIKKENTTA ADI VTA 
PON FEM 

SJTV PRORSVS NOVO 

AMPLIORIBVS SPA I IIS CONSl’RVENDVM DECREVII’ 

EA SCI LIC I L FORMA AC MAGNllVDLNE 
Q V A F. H EG I A E V ft R! S M A I ESTATE 
TANDEM RES PON DE LI ET 
NEQVE ALIO MAG IS TEMPORE 
TANTVM OPVS INCHOAN DVM DVXIT 
QVAM CVM PACATO FERME TO TO l’ERRARVM OUBE 
1 MPERIVM BRITAN N1CVM 

T AMA OPIBVS MVLTITVDINE CIV1VM ET CONCORDIA TOLLENS 
TUINCIPE 

. t ITEM GAVDERET 

ARTIVM FAVTOKE AC PATRONO 
•- CVIVS SVB AVSPICI1S 

NOWS INDIES AEDIKICIORVM SPLENDOR VRBI ACCEDERET 
PRIMVM OPER1S LAPIDEM 
POSVIT 

10ANNES GARRATT ARMIGER 
PRAETOR 
XV. DIE IVNTI 

ANNO REGIS GEORG II QVARTI SEXTO 
A.S. M.D.CCC.XXV. 

IOANNE RENNIE fc.R.S. ARCHITECTO. 

* , 


Latin Inscription . 

Fehentino crowns the loftiest of several little fruitful fail* 
locks, which are ranged round in the form of a crater in the 
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middle of the wide valley which stretches from Palestrina and 
Frescati to the mountain barrier of 'Arpino. As we climbed 
up, we saw a groupe of finely-formed peasant girls filling their 
brazen vessels at a fountain. Their two-handled small-necked 
urns, with chased and spreading la bra, are piobably such as were 
carried to the same spot by the maidens of the Hernici. 

After having examined the remains of the three ranges of the 
Cyclopean work, and the Sitadel in which this massy construc- 
tion is surmounted by the opus quariratum, and topped by the 
Saracenic which supports the Vescovado, we proceeded through 
the Porta Sauguinaria to the South-eastern side of the city, 
where, on the projecting and naked face of a rock, the following 
inscription still remains : — 

A. QV1NCTILIO. A. F. 

PAL. PJtlSCO • 

nil V 1 It A El) POTEST . nil VIR IVUE 
I)lC. 1111 VIR. QVINQ. ADLECTO EXSC 

PONT1F. PKAEF.' FABH ■■ — 

HV1VS OB GXIMIAM MVN1FICENT £ V AM IN ItVNIC * * 
SVOS CON TV LIT SEN AT STATVAM PVBL1CE PON END IN 
FORO VSPSE 

VELLKT CENSVEltE. 11. A * tt. H1C EX S. C FVNDOS C K- 
PON IAN 

ET ROIANVM ET MAM IAN ET PRATVM EX OSCO AB R. 
REDEM 

H.S**** . * ET 1NAVIT. R. FREDD1D. EX gV^RVM 
REDITV DE IISIVM CC. 

QVODANNS VI ID MAI. DIE NATALI SVO PERPET. DA- 
RETVR PHAESENT 

MVN1CIP1B. ET 1NCOL. ET MVI.IERIB NVPTIS CRVSTVL P. 

I . M VLSI I1EMN 

ET CIRCA TRICL1N DECVRION1B MVLSVM ET .CRVST. 

ET SPORTVL HS **'■'' «* 

ITEM PVF.R CVRIAE INCREMENT ET VI VIR . AVC QVI- 
BVSQ. V VECRVST 

MVLSVM ET HS V. Ill N ET IN TRTCL1N AFO AMPL. IN 
SING # HS. Ill KT 1NORN 

STATVAR ET 1MAG. MEAK RES. P. PERPET HS XXX N. 

IMPEND AKB1TR II II VIR. 

AEDIUVM CUBA FAVORA B1 L f * SI FVER1T PLEBEIS 
* INE DITIN CTPONE .LBER 

TATIS NVCVM PARSIONEM # # DXX ET EX VlNI VRN1S. 
VI POTIONEM 

E MINISTRATION DIGNS 1 N.C REMENTIS PR AESTITER1 VT 

VOL. XXXI. Cl. Jt NO. LXII-. 2 D 
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The Titles of a Grand Vizier from a Signet, Anno 

Hejra, 1222. 
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OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE POEM, 
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THE TEMPLE OF VESTA AT TIVOLI. 

1 he dark pine waves on Tibur’s classic steep. 

From rock to rock the headlong waters leap. 

Tossing their billowy crests in wild career. 

Beauteous in all the majesty of fear. 

There is a nameless charm on earth and sky. 

That melts the soul by its soft witchery ; 

The olive smiling on the sunny hill, 

The golden orchard, and the laughing rill, 

Tlie* fountain bubbling in the mossy grot, 

The rocky cave, the Naiad’s favor’d spot, 

And far o’er mountain, wood, and sheeted foam. 

The glory of the earth — eternal Rome. 

This, this was Vesta’s scat, yon craggy stone, 

In siniple state uprear’d, her virgin throne ; 

Where all was pure as virgin’s murmur’d prayer. 

The cloudless firmament, the taintless air. 

The ceaseless dash of Anio’s sparkling tide, 

The flame from heaven’s ethereal fount supplied. 

And the light forms that trod the marble shrine, 

For earth too fair, for mortal too divine. 

And lo, where still ten circling columns rise 
High o’er the arching spray’s prismatic dyes. 

Touch’d, but not marr’d, as time had paused to spare 
The wreaths that bloom, -in lingering beauty there. 

E’en where each moss-grown wreck might seem to mourn 
Her rifted shaft, her loved acanthus torn. 
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Nature’s wild flowers in silent sorrow wave 
Their budding sweets o'er art’s neglected grave. 

But ye who sleep the calm and dreamless sleep, 

Where joy forgets to smile, and woe to tveep ; 

For you, pure maids, a Jong and last repose 
Has still’d each pulse that throbs, each vein that glows ; 
For oft, too oft, the white and spotless vest. 

Conceal’d a bleeding Hfcart, an aching breast ; 

Hope that with cold despair held feeble strife. 

And love that parted but with parting life. 

Still would the cheek with mortal feeling burn. 

Still would the heart to fond remembrance turn ; 

Vow all itself to heaven, yet now in vain, 

Sigh for its thoughts, yet fondly think again. — 

And thou, immortal bard, whose sweetest lay* 

Were hymn’d in tapturc to thy Tibur’s praise. 

Weep not her olive groves’ deserted shade. 

Her marble shrines in moulderiifg ruins laid. 

The silent echoes of her voiceless iiiJJ ; m 
There all is mighty ; — all is glorious still : 

Flowers— yet more bright than Roman maiden wreath’d ; 
Prayers — yet more pure than virgin priestess breath’d ; 

A fane — more noble than the vestal trod, — 

The Christian’s temple, to the Christian’s God. 

R. C. SEWELL . 
Magdalen £oll. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Stephens Greek Thesaurus , No. XX XU I. The work will 
be certainly comprised in 39 Nos. or all above given gratis, and 
will be completed within the year 1825. The copies of some 
deceased Subscribers may still be had at 1/. 5s. Small, and 
2/. 12s*. 6d . Large Paper; but the Prices will be raised to 
ll. 7s. Small, and 2/. 1 5s. Large. Subscribers always remain 
at the price at which they originally enter. Nos. I. to XX XIII. 
contain above 14,000 words* omitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, Large and Small p»p£r, 1086. The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. LXXV. — 
LXXVL, containing Apuleius and Horace. Pr. 1 /. 1 s. per 
No. — Large paper, double. Present Subscription, 983. 
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As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
in'; one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 
— -Stephens* Greek Tjiksaurus may be subscribed for on the same 
terms.’ 

Tabula itineraria P eutingeriana priinum ®re incisa et edita 
a Fr. Chr. de Schlegel mdccliii. detiuo cum cod. Viudoboni 
col I at a, emendata, et nova Conr. JV1 aimer ti introduct. instructa 
studio et opera acad. Litt. reg. Monacensis 4to. maj. Lipsise. 

1824 . ^ 

Annonce de V Atlas, et de la Geographic d' FI crodote . — Atlas 
contenant, par ordre des temps, les carles relatives & la Geogra- 
phic d*H6rodote, Thucydide, Xenophon; et les plans de batailles 
decrites par ces trois grands historiens, &c.; le tout (107 planches) 
dessine par des tacticiens et des G&ographes distmgues, d'apies 
les recherches de J. B. Gail; ouvrage utile & Tin tell igeiice des 
historiens anciens, et faisant suite an philologue de J. B. Gail, 
et «7ferr^lectio%des oeuvres d’Herodote, Thucydide, et Xeno- 
phon, et a la Geographic d’H6rodote. & Paris, chez Gail neveti, 

rue neuve des Pelits-champs, No. 12. Prix 60 fr. Idem, avec 

les Tableaux Chronologiques, 72 fr. 

Du m&me : Geographic d’H6rodote, prise dans les textes 
Grecs de l’auteur, et appinee sur un cxamen grammatical et 
critique. 2 vols. 8vo. 18 fr. Id. 4to. 30 fr. Pap. vel. 60 fr. 

Nous sommes bien en retard sur lannonce de cet excellent 
ouvrage^ car depuis 4 mois il est si bien connu en Angleterre 
que le Quarterly Review, No. fil, Dec. 1821, s’emparant de 
1’idee de M. Gail, annonce un Atlas de la Geographic des trois 
grands historiens et des plans de leurs batailles. M. Gail n'est 
pas prive du tribut d’estime qu’il merite, en effet on le nomine 
comine devant fournir avec D’ Anvil le et Kennel, une bonne 
partie des c&rtes et plans de TAtlas projett£. C'est mettre M. 
Gail en bonne compa gnie ; et certes il en est digne. 

Nous reviendrons sur cet ouvrage Tun des plus remarquables 
qu on ait publies depuis bien des ann&es. Fu attendant laisons 
nous un devoir de dire qu’il contieul quantite d’appergus iuge- 
nieux et fins, et de veritables d6couverts en histoire, en tactique, 
en geographic. 

Avis relatif a la collection dPs (Euvres de Xenophon , de Thu- 
cydide, a Hetodote, de Theocnte , 2 5 vol, 4’to., dont il n exist e 
que quqrante exemplaires complets en papier velin . — A Paris, 
chez Ch. Gail neveu, & la Biblioth£que du Roi, rue neuve des 
Petits-champs, No. 12. Les lettres doivent fctre affrauchies. 
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M. Gail a consacre trente annee9, c’est-&-dire*sa vie presque 
tout entiere, & letude des trois grands bistoriens, et & la colla- 
tion des nonibrenx manuscrits de leurs textes. 

L’iinpression en est inaiutenant termin£e! • 

Xenophon, (Kuvres completes, comprenant texte Grec, ver- 
sion Latine et Fiangaise, Observations Hisloiiques, G6ogra- 
phiques, et Critiqueii, et Variantes de notnbreux munusciits, soit 
du Vatican, soit de Ja fiibliotlieque du Koi; Atlas de 107 
caries, trente-cinq Specimen de manuscrits, et quarante-huit 
estampes? 10 vols. 4to. 190 francs broches; id. papier velin 
saline, figures avant la lettre et eaux-fortes, 350 fr. 


Deux nouveaux volumes de Xenophon, dont le premier con- 
tient une Notice Historique des Travaux de l’auteur, suivie 
d’Observations Historiques, Philologiques, vol. dj 850 pages ; 
20 fr. papier ordinaire; 40 fr. papier velin; et le second, intitule 

Iiecherches, fyc. ou Auclarium Xenophonteum, fyc., tire a tres- 
petit nombie, 30 fr. papier ordinaire, et 0O fr. papier velin. 

Thucydide, Grec- Latin, avee Observations^! istoriques et 
Critiques, et Variantes des treize manuscrits de la Biblioth&que 
du Hoi ; dix belles estampes, et deux plans de sieges; 10 vols. 
4fo., broches mainteiiant en six, 82 fr. ; id. papier velin, 160 fr. 
id. 8vo., Grec- Latin- Frangais, avec les Observations et les 
estampes et plans, 8 vols. 50 fr. 


H6rodote, texte Grec, avec Notes Ilistoriques et Ciitiques, 
specimen de var. ct dix belles estampes; 2 vols. 4toi^ papier 

ordinaire, 50 fr.; id. papier velin (fig. avant la lettre et eaux- 
foites), tire a quarantc exemplaires senlement, 150 fr. Le pi ix 
de cel ouvrage, demande seul, papier vfilm, est de 250 fr. 

Thfiocrite, Grec-Frangais- Latin, papier v6!in, avec dix 
estampes, 30 fr.; avec figures avant la lettre, s3fi fr. • 

On en repete la remarque : ll u’exisle que quarante e.\em- 
plaires complets de ces ouvrages, papier velin. Le piix de Ja 
collection (25 vols. 4to.) est de 730 fr. 

Chacuu de ces ouvrages pourra se demander separement. 

Grammnire Grecque . — ldioftsmes Grecs. — Rssa is sur les desi- 
nences.— Racines Grecqnes. — tyouveau Testament Grec.-Phi- 
loctete de La Hgrpc, rnppmcht du Philoclete de SopJioc/e , avec 
notes sur le texte Grtc. — Quarante et taut d’opuscules Grecs, 
avec Notes, a 1'usuge des ecoles. Nous pailerons ailleurs de 
ces ouvrages, qui sont la,propri6t6 de M. Delalain. 
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II ne sera question ici que des ouvrages de J. B. Gail, qui se 
trouvent cbez Ch. Gail neveu, au college royal, place Cambrai. 

Amours de Leandre et de Hero, Grec-Latin-Frangais, avec 
Note's et Index. 1 vol. 4to., pap. v£lin, br. 5 fr. 

Anaci6on, Grec-Latin, 8vo., br. 3 fr.; id . papier velin, br. 

5 fr.; id. Grec-Latin-Frangais, avec Notes, fig. et musique, 

1 vol. 4to., papier velin, br. 15 fr. ; id. Grec-Latin-Frangais, 
avec fig. et inusique, 4 vols. 18ino. 7 fr. 50 cent. 

Collection d’auteurs Grec, traduits en Frangais, avec Notes, 
format in lSmo., pap. velin, savoir: Idy lies de Jlion et Mos- 
chus, 1 vol.; Tbeocrite, 2 vols.; Kepubliquc de Sparte et d’A- 
thenes, 1 vol.; Mythologie dramatique de Lucien, 3 vols.; 
Anacreon, a^vec Notes, estampes et musique. En tout 1 1 vols., 
pap. velin, br. 30 fr. 

Les trois Fabulistes, Esnpe (Grec-Latin-Frangais), Ph&dre 
( fa gfcy4Sr angaj|^ et La Fontaine, avec Notes; 4 vols. 8vo. 1 5 
fr. De ces 4 vols. Esope pris separement, 5 fr.; Pliddre, b 

fr.; Incessamment un 5 e vol. de Cominentaire sur La Fontaine, 
5 fr. 

Lucien (Mythologie), Grec-Latin-Frangais, 1 vol. 4to. 5 fr. ; 
id. pap. velin, 9 fr. 

Theocrite, Frangais seul, 2 vols. lSmo., pap. v£lin, avec fig. 
7 fr. - 

Observations sur Tbeocrite et Virgile, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 

2 fr. 50 cent. 

Xenophon et Thucydidc. Voyez page precedente. 

On peut se procurer les dix estampes et les planches de Thu- 
cydide , pbur les Editions soit in 8vo., soit in 4lo., 1*2 fr., et avant 
la lettre 21 fr.— M£me prix pour les dix estampes d ’Ilerodote* 
Un peut se procurer s6par6ment V Atlas de Xenophon (avec 
un titre nouveau) pour Intelligence de Hiistoire ancienne et des 
r6cherches historiques et critiques coutenues dans le Phiiologue. 
Prix 36 fr. 

Sous peu une livraison de cartes et de plans; et de plus, la Geogra- 
phic d'Hhodote , avec SI cartes et plans. 

Le Phiiologue, ou R6clierches Histoiiques, G&ographiques, 
Militaires, et Critiques, ouvrage periodique. Prix de la sou- 
acription, 18 fr. par an. 21 fr. de port. 
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Lettres Inedites de Henri II, Marie Stuart, &c., ou Corre- 
Bpondance secrete de la cour sous Henri II, avec estampes et 
fac smile . 1 vol. 8vo. 2 fr. 50 cent. 

Tableaux Chronologiques des Principaux Faits de 1* H istoire, 
avant Ttire vulgaire, prix 8 fr.; le l. cr paraltra sous peu. Depuis 
Tcre vulgaire, 1 vol. 8vo. prix 3 fr. 

Mrs. Bohte, Bookseller, of York Street, Covent Garden, 
has just published a Catalogue in octavo of German works at 
present on sale. Many useful Remarks are interspersed, and'its 
most important feature is an ‘ Account of German Literature,’ 
written by Professor Schlegel, who lately visited this country. 
We subjoin a few Extracts, but must refer our readers to the 
Catalogue itself. 

The Literature of Germany is of more recent origin than that of 
almost any Country of Europe. — Our nation, imleccl, can boast of more 
antient monuments of her language than most of hoc neighbours. 
Throughout every century of the middle ages, and even long before 
'Tacitus, who bears testimony to the existence of circumstantial heroic 
songs, (for circumstantial they must have ^een to •upplyTtlf^TSTace of 
Annals) German Ballads have been composed: often, indeed, artless, 

but also not iinIVcquently characterized hy considerable skill, and some- 
times even possessed of peculiar elevalion, strength, and energy. But 
these antient poems have, for the most part, disappeared ; and in those 
which still remain, Ihc language is so antiquated, that their knowlege 
of it must lie acquiicd, even by the natives, with almost as much labor 
as that of another country. The epoch of a literature is, usually, and 
with justice, dated from the period when the language, according to 
the measure of its powers of developement, lias attained to such a de- 
gree of maturity, that the works, which are admired ou accolfflt of other 
qualities, arc also deemed models in point of style, and through their 
powerful influence in fixing modes of expression, are dcslined to re- 
tain theii first freshness and brilliancy lor centuries. This epoch was 
of earliest occtiriencc in Italy more than five centuries ago; in Spain, 
under C’hailes the Li fill, and Philip the Second; in Knglaud, in the 
reign of Elizabeth; in France, under Richelieu, and Louis the Four- 
teenth ; with us, about the middle of the last ccnturyr That, with 
reference, therefore, to the abundance of distinguished woiks in the 
department of liteiaturc, properly so called, we cannot yet vie with 
several other nations, ought neither to be a matter of astonishment, 
nor to be made a subject of reproach. Nature deals out the gifts of 
genius, at one time sparingly, and more liberally at anot het, but never 
lavishly; and a considerable period must elapse before mental treasures 
of a varied character can be extensively accumulated. Yet, within 

the above-mentioned period ot between seventy and eighty years, a 
great actixily i*ml productiveness have been displayed; new and strik- 
ing phenomena haxg closely lolloVcd each other; and we have only to 
mention the names of Klop&tock, Lessing, Winkelmann, Wieland, 
Burger, Goethe, Johannes Muller, Herder, Schiller, (to say nothing of 
our younger contemporaries) to establish our claims to European re- 
cognition. 
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Wc could $asily cite numberless instances to prove that foreign 
writers have acquired the reputation of superior capacity and ori- 
ginality in speculation, merely because they have contrived to 
appropiiale dexterously to themselves what they derived from Ger- 
man .books, or from the communications of German Literati. For 
plagiarism lias, hitherto, been committed against Germans with the 
utmost facility, and willi very little chance of detection. Germany, 
though placed intellectually, as well as geographically, in the 
very heart of Europe, lias always been, ,10 this day, a terra incog- 
nita, even to her nearest neighbours, lint this peculiarity in her con- 
dition is not without its advantages; sovereigns tia\el incognito, be- 
cause the pleasure they derive in obtaining a knowlege of men is 
heightened by their remaining themselves unknown. Wc are, iffl may 
so express myself, the cosmopolites of European cultivation : we trou- 
ble ourselves very little with asking in what country a new truth has 
first been brought to light; we arc prevented by no partiality or nar- 
rowness of view, from instantly ackuow leging and turning to account 
every advance in knowlege, without regard to the country in which 
it was made. f Foreigners have never, by their excessive admiration, 
seduced us into any thing like the natural vanit} which has had so 
deleterious an influence on our western neighbours ; here wc have the 
le ast groun d for complaint. On the other hand, their censure does not 
afleEniST^br we know before-hand that, for the most part, it originates 
in the want of acquaintance with us, or in rooted prejudices, and nar- 
row habits. The charge of pride, however, may not unfairly be 
brought against several German writers, because, conscious of their 
superiority, they are too much ii>thc habit of looking on what is done in 
other countries, in sc\cral departments, as altogether insignificant. It is, 
however, difficult to avoid, at times, returning depreciation fin dcpiccia- 
tion ; for the opinions respecting us, which reach us from abroad, often 
appear to us as absurd, as would be the attempt of a goldsmith, skilled 
in the production of all manner of trinkets fiorn the metal which he 
receives! 1 *, a malleable state, but who never saw the shaft of a mine, 
who should proceed to the mountain-ravine to dig for the noble ore. 
When, for instance, as was the case some years ago in Scotland,’ a 
celcbiated teacher of what, in his country, icccives, not very appro- 
priately, the natnc of philosophy, proceeds to pass sentence of condem- 
nation on the modem German philosophers, from Kant to our own 
times, without knowing the language, without having lead their wri- 
tings, without even having the least idea of the want of the genuine 
speculation which called foitli that great and memorable mental move- 
ment, we can rcliiin 110 other answer than that he knows nothing of the 
subject on which lie presumes to talk, aud that these arc matters which 
lie htr al>o\c his liotizoii. 

Jt is no* my intention to deny the defects of our scientific literature: 
it was, indeed, always inj aim to elevate mvsclf to an European point 
ol new for all t lie phenomena of the age. The solidity o! learned re- 
search is often unaccompanied I)} thq talent of skillul communication; 

— i. ■ . .1. .. jy ■ 

1 M. Sclilegel here alludeB to the labors of Dugald Stewart, in the Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannic &.— (Translator,) 
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the mass of learning has sometimes so far oppressed the mind that it 
cannot give to it the advantage of a dignified and elegant form ; the 
profundity of thonght, which cannot be mistaken, is not unfrcqnently 
destitute of the perspicuity which would exhibit it to advantage. The 
German writers, like their countrymen in genertf!, tlo not bestow suf- 
ficient care on their external appearance, and hence, for the most part, 
their style resembles the negligent typographical execution of their 
hooks. The endeavor, also, to bo original, which, from the general 
diffusion of knowlcgc, and t^e prevalence of scientific activity, is by 
no means an easy matter, has occasionally seduced them into inten- 
tional paradox ; often, too, has native originality, heightened by a life 
of retirement, announced itseJf by fantastical singularity, while the en- 
thusiasm for the beautiful and sublime, to which our nation has a de- 
cided tendency, has degenerated into a species of fanaticism. 

The Gciman mind has, upon the whole, taken rather a speculative 
than a practical direction. This peculiarity has its foundation partly 
in its natural properties, partly in external circumstances, in social and 
national relations. On that account, perhaps, an acquqjnlance with 
our literature might be considered as a salutary counterpoise in the 
case of a nation of an exactly opposite character. For the question 
which is incessantly repealed on all occasions— In what manner can we 
avail ourselves of this in political or (foincstic economy, in trades 
and mechanical arts, or in commerce? — is destructive to pTiiloso- 
phy, to di.siiilcicslcd mental cxcition, guided by no regard io ex- 
trinsic consideration, hut directed solely to the discovery of principles 
in their unity. 1 cannot find so apt a comparison for the way of 
speaking to which I have been alluding Vis Fulstaff's soliloquy on ho- 
nor W hen we ennoble a formless accumulation of real or supposed 
observations furnished by experience, with the name of science, the 
philosophical vital spaik inevitably escapes from her; she sinks to 
coarse empiricism, and the contempt of speculation must, in the end, 
act prejudicially on practice itself. 

W'c (jet mans have cause to cslcern ourselves fortunate in <Be rela- 
tions between Church and Stale, which exist with us. w Through the 
perpetual political equality of the various religious parties, which was 
established by the peace of Westphalia, toleration has long been se- 
cured to us. The liberty of the press has hitherto been acknowlegcd 
only in few states of the German federation as a constitutional right ; 
but the greater part of Germany is, in reality, in the enjoyment of a very 
extensive liberty of thought and communication. An imniTirtal mo- 
narch, Frederick the Great, here set the fashion :®he claimed for him- 
self the loyal right to give fiee expression to his opinions: hut he did 
not wish to confine the possession of this right to himself,— lie allowed 
it to every one of his subjects, lie thus influenced our literature in a 
decidedly advantageous manner, though he himself not only was not 
acquainted with, hut even disdained to he acquainted with it Happy 
stale, hi which the people receive, with the astonishment and doubt 
with which they listen lo the traditionary tale of an obscure and distant 
age, the infoimatioti that the writings # of«a wise and incessantly active 
prince, to whom the country is indebted for the Inundation of its fame, 
and ihc greater share ol its piospcrixy, are elsewhere to he found ill the 
index of prohibited books ! After such examples, the idea of wishing 
to impede the freest investigation of theoretical opinions by arbitrary 
prohibition, naturally appears absurd and out of date in Germany. A 
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peaceful conflict of the most opposite views has* therefore, if I may so 
express myself, become the distinguishing characteristic of our lite- 
rature. We may boast, however, at the same time, that we have 
but very seldom availed ourselves of this great scientific freedom, to 
indulge with levity i'O a certain contemptuous cynicism, by which pub- 
lic decency is shocked. 

Ill these rapid sketches, in which I have attempted to portray the 
present condition of literary and scientific Germany, and its rclalion to 
the spirit of the age, I am far from presuming to entertain the idea of 
having exhausted the subject. They were merely intended to serve to 
introduce u bibliographical repertory of our literature to the English 
public. I promised this to the estimable collector ami bookseller, the 
late Mr. Boh te, whose premature death is a real loss to (lid literary 
commerce of the two countries. The selection of hooks is, for the 
most part, judicious, the impression of the names and titles correct; 
and where practicable, short characters are added from the eloquent 
and ingenious publications of Madame de Stnel on Germany, from 
esteemed English journals, or even from German bibliographical works. 
To all friends of German literature in England X can recommend this 
selection as an useful manual. 

The present period, is, perhaps, favorable for procuring a more gene- 
ral entra nce into England 'of the productions of German intellect, 
home years ago a commencement was made, but not a judicious one. 
Popular novels and plays were translated and Iransfci red by represen- 
tation to the English stage. Their immorality became, and not without 
justice, the subject of general complaint; but the conclusion drawn to 
the prejudice of the whole literature of Germany was veiy precipitate. 
It was not known that these productions of the moment, which are 
now forgotten in Get many, though favorilcs with a certain class of 
readers and actors, were by no means highly esteemed by the nation. 
This was followed by the cessation ot intercourse caused by the conti- 
nental system, by which Napoleon endeavored to realise the language 
of the ancient poet, toto divisas orbe Hr it annas , against his most perse- 
vering opponents. Since the restoration of peace in Europe, a great 
number ol well-informed Englishmen have visited Germany, arid many 
of them have probably returned prepossessed in its favor. The favorite 
poet whose curly death England laments (who described m> piclu- 
resquely the noble banks of the Kliiuc, where I now write) and our 
Goethe, though personally strangers, bestowed on each other mutual 
marks of ackiiowlegment and admiration. Of several of our original 
poetical works, abk and felicitous translations have appeared, among 
which that of Faust, by Lord F. Leveson (Jo wer, displays distinguished 
talent in a most difficult undertaking. The addition to the price of 
German books, caused by the duty on importation, seems to offer a 
slight impediment to a w ealthy nation ; it ptesscs severely, however, 
on litciary in tei course, because the bookseller must otten hesitate 
whether he shall give ordcis for books for which he has not received a 
particular commission, and of which the sale is uncertain, while he 
cannot return them to the continent without gicat loss. Jt cannot he 
denied that a duty on the introduction ok foreign thoughts, which 
ought 1o he free as light and air, has something barbarous in it ; and 
we must cherish the hope that we shall soon witness the removal of 
this, as well as many other restraints, on commercial intercourse, 
which had their origin in a narrow und exploded system of exclusion. 
Bonn, February, 1825. A. W. V()N SCH LEG EE. 
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PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. • 

On the 21st of July will be published a Maftual of Classical 
Bibliography, comprising a copious detail of the various Edi- 
tions, Translations into the English, French, Italian, Spsmish, 
German, and, occasionally, other languages; and Commentaries, 
and Works critical and illustrative, of the Greek and Latin Clas- 
sics. By J. W. Moss, JJ. A. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. In 
2 thick 8vo. volumes. 

Mr^ Moss is preparing a new edition of Lucretius, in which 
he proposes to restore the text of his author by a diligent colla- 
tion of all the earlier and of the later editions of importance : it 

will comprise a selection of the Notes of Baptista Pius, Lambi- 
nus, Tanaquil Faber, Creech, Havercarnp, Bentley, Wakefield, 
Good, and others, and some of his own; which Ue intends to 
devote partly to the elucidation of doubtful and difficult pas- 
sages, and the philosophical opinions of his author ; and partly 
to criticism. Under the head of NVites will be given jd l „ those 
passages in which Lucretius is supposed to have imitated other 
classic uritcis, and all those in which lie has been imitated by 
others. This edition will be divided into 2 vols. : the first will 
contain a Life of the Poet and a copious Notitia Literaria; after 
which will follow the Text, and at the end of the vol. will be 
given the Various Headings : the second will be devoted to the 
Notes and a very complete Index. 


Manuscripts . — Dr. M‘Bride, Laudian Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Oxford, recommended the purchase of the col- 
lection of Arabic, Persian, and 'Turkish manuscripts, as the 
Museum is particulai ly defective in that department of literature, 
and especially as there is little probability of so large and well 
selected a library being again offered for sale. — Dr. Nicoll, 
Professor of Hebrew' m the University of Oxford, considered 
the collection of Mss. in the Persian and Arabic languages, as 
containing a great number of the most esteemed works in both 
languages, in excellent preservation and of great antiquity. J he 
Syriac Mss. he thinks also of considerable value ; and that the 
whole collection is more valuable than any which has been 
brought into England since the time ol Pococke and Hunting- 
don.— The Rev. S. # Lec, Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge, stated, that the Mss. taken on the aggregate, are 
the best he had seen collected by any one man ; he considered 
the collection as unrivaled, from the importance and variety of 
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matter it contains; and that the placing it in the British Museum 
would be conferring a real bene tit on the nation. Mr. Lee was 
requested by the Committee to examine the Mss. more minutely, 
with a view of giving his opinion respecting the condition and 
value of the Ms9., and particularly as to the Syriac part of the 
collection. He represented the Syriac to consist of ()8 volumes. 
1 here is one copy of the Philoxcuian version of the Gospels, 
which is valuable; he only knows of vine other copy, which is at 
Oxford. There are copies of the Nestorian and Jacobite edi- 
tions of the Peschito version of the Scriptures, there being no 
other complete copy of the Nestorian edition in any # of our 
libraries. The Nestorian and Jacobite sects separated as early 
as the year 500, and continued their editions in their own 
churches; the collection of them may be important on certain 
disputed passages. Some of the copies are a thousand years 
old : they are not all perfect, but as much so as they are gene- 
rally found. There are two copies of the Gospels and two of 
the New Testament peifeot, with the exception of the Apoca- 
lypse. 'After having examined more particulaily the collection, 
Mr. Lee stated, that the Mss. are much less mutilated than he 
had before supposed; there is a History of the Persecutions of 
the Nestorians, which he believed to be unique; there is an old 
Chronicle, which he considers as u very curious historical docu- 
ment ; it is written in Syriac and Arabic, in parallel columns, 
the Arabic in the Kufic character; it gives the dates of the 
bishops, and various persons of the Syriac churches, of the Per- 
sian kmgs, and of the dynasties of the East and West; he thinks 

it difficult to set a pecuniary value on the Syriac part of the col- 
lection; but had it been offered to the University of Cambridge, 
he would rather that 1000/. had been paid for it than the Uni- 
versity should have lost it, though he thinks that sum a little 
above the value. With respect to the remaining part of the col- 
lection, life has examined accurately a fourth part of the Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish, and which he believes to be a fair speci- 
men of the whole; they are extremely valuable, because they 
are the best books in those languages. T hey consist of history, 
poetry, and grammar; commentaries on each, and commentaries 
on the Koran; there are also works on geography, mathematical 
walks, and generally works on the sciences. There is also a 
copy of the Koran in the Kufic character, uhitius, peihaps, the 
only copy in Europe. This collection of Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish Mss. is the best he has ever seen made by one person, 
and he thinks it cannot be worth less than 5000/. — Sir Gore 
Oustley valued the Persian, Arabic, and Turkish part of the 
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collection, at from 4000/. to 5000/.; they would sell* for more if 
taken back to Persia. — Mr. Hine was assistant to Mr. Rich, 
and resided with him many years at Bagdad, and kept his ac- 
counts. Mr. Rich paid between 6 and 700 hi. for the Arabic, 
Persian, and Tmkish Mss. — Mr. T. Hamilton had examined 
the Mss.; thinks the generality of them in better condition than 
are usually met with ; the selection is a good one. He thinks 
the value of the Arabic, Persian, and Tuikish part of the col- 
lection, worth about 8000/.— Mr. II. Ellis, keeper of the manu- 
scripts of the British Museum, stated, that there were very few 
Oriental Mss. in the British Museum, and none in the Syriac 
language. 

Antiquities. — Mr. E. Landseer is acquainted with antiquities 
similar to those shown to him, and thinks them very valuable, 
and that the study of the hierogly pliical part of these gems may 
throw light on the inscriptions in the arrowhead character. He 
considers the cylinders to have been signets, and that t^pir im- 
pression was given by rolling; with respect to pecuniary value, 
he remembered one of a similar kind, found at Marathon, being 
valued at from 15 to £0 guineas; valuing the collection at that 
rate, it would be worth about 3000/. — Sir J. Malcolm had 
looked over these Babylonish and Nineveh antiquities; thinks, 
from his own experience, that this collection has been obtained 
at great cost: on a cylindrical brick being shown him, covered 
with the arrowhead character, he says it is the best specimen he 
had ever seen; he would give 50/. for it; and he thinks' Mr. 
Rich could not have expended less than 4 or 500/. on the re- 
mainder of this part of the collection, independent of the gems. 
— Mr. YV. Bankes, a member of the Committee, estimated the 
value of the cylindrical brick at 50/., and thinks it a great object 
to get together a large mass of the arrowhead and cuneiform 
character, as the only chance hereafter of deciphering it. — Mr. 
F. Palgrave considered the collection of antiquities as very va- 
luable, and thinks such a collection may lead to important 
results, when we see what Dr. Young and Mpns. Champollion 
have done with regard to Egyptiau hieroglyphics; he thinks the 
collection of gems and other antiquities may be fairly w’ortb 
1000/. — Dr. Noehden, assistant- keeper of the antiquities of the 
British Museum, thought that this collection of Babylonish and 
Nineveh gems and antiquities would be a great acquisition to 
the Museum. — The Committee having considered the evidence 
adduced submit to the House, that the sum of 55001. is a fair 
and reasonable price for this collection of Mss.; the sum of 
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1000/. for tiie coins ; and the sum of 1000/. for the Babylonish 
and Nineveh gems and antiquities : and they recommend to the 
House, that the whole of the collection of the late Mr. Rich be 
purchased at thus*? prices, making altogether the sum of 7500/., 
and that it be placed in the British Museum for the benefit of 

the public. 

Antiquities and Curiosities. — Len XII, since his accession, 
has labored to increase the vast store of literature, antiquities, 

and arts, of which the Vatican is the receptacle. To the Bib- 
lioteca Vaticana he has added the Cavaliere Cicognara^TCollec- 
tion of books, amounting to 5000, fie has formed a Cabinet 
of Mosaics. Uc has caused some huudieds of inscriptions on 
ancient marbles *to be systematically arranged. In the Borgia 
Saloons afe now to be seen seven surprisingly fine bas-reliefs, 
of which four came from the Forum of Trajan. Here also are 
placed the combatants, Eutellus and Dares, from the Aldobran- 
dini Palace; the famous Atnallhca, from the Giustiniani Gallery; 
the double bas-relief, formerly belonging to the Ranaiidiui col- 
lection, representing two separate scenes — the one of Diana and 

Endymion, the other of Peleus and Thetis ; the fine statue of 
the sitting Sileuus ; the fragment of a frieze of the Parthenon; 
the head of Antonia Augusta, with three others ; the statues of 
Demosthenes, the Amazon, and Julia Augusta; the colossal 
figure of Oceanus ; and the famous Caryatide of the Temple of 
Pandrosia at Athens; all works of the highest value for erudition 
and^a’it, and all now attracting admiration in the Museum. Add 

to these, the busts in marble, from the Ranandiui collection, 
called Marius and Cato, in the Garden della Pigna; the Colos- 
sal Head, ten palms in height without the neck, which formerly 
belonged to the Villa Mallei, and which the antiquaries recog- 
nise as an Augustus, is now erected on an appropiiate pedestal. 
Many 6ther curiosities are only awaiting the care of Monsignore 
Marazzuiii to be Arranged and eiJiibited to the public. Among 
these are the collection of exquisite terra-cottas, which belonged 
to Canova; the ornaments of gold found last year in the Anto- 
nian baths ; the large urn of basalt from Egypt, which has been 
illustrated by the Chevalier N ibbey ; and the two beautiful 
Fauns found last year by Signor Vescovali, at Santa Lucca, in 
Selce. The Museum will atso receive the collection (already 
purchased by the Papal government) ef Verentine antiquities, 
and the noble assemblage of monuments of art, which was be- 
queathed to the Palace of the Arts by the late Duchess of 
Chablais. 
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Contents of the Journal des Savans for February , 1825. 

1. A Memoir of Central India, including Malwa and adjoining 
provinces, with the history and copious illustrations of the 
past and present condition of that country, by Major-General 
Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. K.L.S.; [reviewed by M. le 
Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

2. Meng-tseu, vel Mencius, inter Sinenses philosophos, ingenio, 
doctrina, nominisque claritate, Confucio proximum, edidit, 
Laima interpretatione ad inlerpretationem Tartaricam utram- 
queTccemitd, et perpetuo conimentario e Sinicis deprompto 
ill ustravit Stanislaus Julien; [M. Abel-Remusat.] 

3. Les Poelcs Franqais depuis le 12 me si&cle jusqu’a Malherbe, 
avec une Notice Historique et Literaire sur chaque Pocte; 
tom. 3, 4, .5, et G. ; (2d aiticle;) [M. Raynouar^.] 

4. Nouvel Fxamen Critique et llistorique de l'lnscription 
Grecque du Roi Nubien Silco, consideree dans ses rapports 
avec la propagation de la languc Gtecque et riutroduction du 
Chiistianistne parnii les nations de la Nubic et de lVTbyssinie; 
[M. Lelronne.] 

5. Essai sur les Constructions Ruralcs Economiques, par M. Ie 
Comte dc Morel- Vinde, pair de France, &c.; [M. Tessier.] 

G. Archeulogie Franchise, ou Vocabuiaire des mots anciens 
tombes eu desuetude, et propres a. etre restitues au langage 
modcrnc, par Charles Pougens, dc TAcademie des Inscriptions 
ct Belles-Lettres, &c.; tom. 2. (M. Z.); [M. Duuuou.j 

7. Nouvelles Lilleraires. • M 


For March. 

1. Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes ct Pseudonymes, com- 
poses, trad nits, on publics cn Franca is, avec les noms des au- 
teurs, traducteurs, et cditeurs, acconipugii6 de Notes Histo- 
riques et Critiques ; et en Latin, par M. Bui bier, &c. 2 nd ® 
edition; [M. Raynouard.] 

2. Lettre & M. Dacier, relative & V Alphabet des flieroglyphes 
Phon6tiques, employes par les Egjptiens pour 6crire sur ses 
Monumens, les Titres, &c. — Precis du Systeme Hierogly- 
phique des anciens Fgyptiens, &c. — Expose de quelques 
Decouvertes rfecentes concgrnant la Litteralure Ilierogly- 
phique, et Iqp Antiques Egjptiennes, Ike., par M. Cham- 
polhon le Jeune ; {M . le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. iconographie Ancienne, et Iconographie Romaine, &c. ou 

Recueil des Portraits Autheutiques des Eropereurs, Rois, et 
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Hommes illustres de l'Antiquite; tom. 2.; par M. Mongez; 
[M. Letronne.] 

4. Histoire des Marais et des Maladies causes par les emana- 
tions des eaux ctagnantes, ouvrage courontie par l’Acade- 
mie Roy ale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres, &c. de L)on, par 
M. J. B. Mont falcon; [M. Tessier.] 

5. Fxtrait d’un Memoire In dans la Seance Publique de TAca- 
detnie des Inscriptions et Belles- Ltltres, du 30 Juillet, 1824, 
sur THistoire du Coton ; [M. Mongez.] 

6. Discipline du Clergie; tiaduction de l’ouvrage de Pierre 
Alphonse, l re partie. — Le Chastoiement d’un P&re'TST son 
Fils, traduction en vers Frangais du meme ouvrage; [M. Ray- 
nouard ] 

7. Nouvelles Litteraires. 


SELECTION OF FORElfeN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Organisation of the Oriental Academy at Petersburg!), 
which was founded in 1823 by the minister Count Nessebrode, 
and attached to the departufent of Foreign Affairs, is just pub- 
lished. This establishment is limited to lfi students, but this 
limitation is to be afterwards augmented, and they are already 
occupied about the means of enlarging the sphere of instruction. 
Hitherto the instruction has been limited to the Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish languages, but hereafter they are to teach likewise 
the Tartar y, Mongol, Kalmouk, Mandschou, Chinese, Geor- 
gian, Armenian, and modern Greek languages . Four of the 
students employed in this establishment have been sent into the 
government of the department of Mouut Caucasus, there to act 
as interpreters. 

A Course of Lebtures on modern Greek . — M. Clonar£s, a 
native Greek, has opened at Paris, under the auspices of the 
Asiatic Society of that city, a Course of Lectures on modern 
Greek. — The students are to provide themselves with the fol- 
lowing woiks; M. David’s Grammar, and Paul and Virginia, 
translated into modern Greek. The Lectures will continue six 
months, beginning at half- past seven in the evening every Tues- 
day and Saturday, at No. 12, Rue Tarenne. Persons desirous 
of attending this course will pay the sum of 12 francs to cover 
the expences, and an admission ticket will be delivered to them. 
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The Lord's Prayer in the Wdlachian Language . Vide 
Journal Asiatique, Sept. 3824, p. 189. — This article contains a 
translation of the Lord’s Prayer, and the fable of iEsop, intitled 
I'ulpis ct Caput , in Walachian, Tutpea chi Kjipul. Those who 
are unacquainted with the 'Walachian language, will, in the* pe- 
rusal of these pieces, perceive that this language is much derived 
from the Latin, which the Roman legions earned into Dacia. 

The study of Oriental languages in Russia. — M. V. Ouwa- 
roff, Piesidenl of the Academy of Sciences at St. Pelersburgh, 
in his Prospectus for an Asiatic Academy , published in 1810, 
gave Hie fust impulse to the study of Oriental languages. He 
afterwaids gave to this species of literature a distinguished rank 

in the Academical labors. He founded an Asiatic Museum, 
and established a double Chair or Professorship of those lan- 
guages; since which Oriental studies have prospered mid increas- 
ed gradually. Besides these two chairs of mstiuction established 
at the University, where the Professor Senkowski teaches the 
Arabic ami the Turkish, and bis coadjutor Djaafcr , tfie Per- 
sian (his maternal tongue), the Emperor has Iasi year established 
through the Secieiaiy of State, Count Nesselrode, at the Impe- 
rial College of Foreign affairs, a school for Oriental instruction, 
which is in full activity. The number of the pupils of the 
crown amounts at present to ten only: and the thiee principal 

languages of Asia are taught; viz. the Arabic , the Persian , and 
' Turkish . -But in due time they will assuredly teach also the 
[ ’Tartar , the j M ongol, the Kalniouk , the Mandchou, the CJij/icsc, 
the (Georgian, and the Armenian. The Aiabic Chair of this 
latter establishment is occupied by Professor Demange , that ol 
the Persian by M. Charmoy , botli from Palis, and, finally, the 
Turkish by the Counsellor of State, / langali, a native of Con- 
stantinople. — The Russians arc giving extraordinary attention to 
the cultivation of Oriental languages, and ail extraorduyiry esta- 
blishment is to be formed near the geneial’s^taff ; and there is 
to be formed at Orenburgh, a military school, wherein, besides 
other sciences, there will be taught in three various classes, the 
Arabic, the Persian, and the Tartar languages. The rules and 
regulations of this last establishment have been approved by the 
J£mperor, and are already published. 

Library of the Seraglio , — If hag been receutly discovered 
that this LibrarJ (inaccessible t<f Christians), winch was sup- 
posed to possess the Gospel of St. Matthew in the original He- 
brew, the whole of Livy, &c., contains, among the Greek and 
Latin department, scarcely any thing but Bibles and other woiks 

VOL. XXXJ. CL JL NO. LX 11. 2E 
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on religion ; a and that in the other departments of this Library, 
there is not a single work of the ancients with which we were 
not before acquainted. There are, however, several valuable 
Arabic as well as JPersian works; amongst others, there is that 
of I)cheffer Kitabi , of which the erudite among the Turks affirm 
that the cyphers or magical characters therein announce the name 
and destiny of the various emperors of Turkey, and of the future 
sovereigns of Egypt, until the end ofcthe world. 


Institut. Academic des Sciences. M. de Humboldt reads 
a memoir on some physical phenomena of the Amies of Quito, 
and in the eastern part of the Himlaya mountains, preceded by 
verbal observations respecting the remarkable similitude between 
the altitudes of the cratas ami culminating points in the piincipal 
mountains of Europe, Asia, and America. 

M. Lamourotu reads a tnemoir on a new classification of the 
animal kingdom. 

M. Gui lie main reads a memoir on the pollen of plants, and 

on the growth of vegetables. 

M. Traullt reads a memoir, inlitled Reflections on the De- 
luge , on its consequences, the cause which produced it, and on 
the existence in both continents of the bones ami remains of the 
animals of the equatorial regions. 

Society of Geography , Annual Meeting , Qoth of At arch, 
1825. — The principal objects of this Society aie the following: a 
gold medal, value 1200 francs, or 48/. sterling, to be given at the 
first general meeting in 1820, for an account of the origin of the 
various peoples scattered over the islands in the great Pacific 

ocean, situated S. E. of Asia. 

Seven other prizes are appropriated to various geographical 
discoveries; but the most reinai table is one of 2000 fiancs, or 
80/. sterling, for a journey to Timbuctoo. This interesting 
journey was suggested by an anonymous member of the Society, 
who has appropriated 1000 fr. as a contribution to encourage 
the discovery ; and Count Orloff has contributed a similar stun 
for the same object, encouraged by the Minister of Marine and 
by that of Foreign affairs* each of which contribute 2000 fr. 
more, and the Minister of the Interior glso bequeaths to this 
discovery 1000 fr. A subset iption for fuither promoting this 
discovery is also opened at M. Chapelier, Tieasurer of the So- 
ciety, Rue de la Tixerauderie, and at the office of the Society 
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of Geography, line Tarenne, No! 12. Paris. J>ee CL JL 
No. lx i. page 201 . 

Fragments of Diodorus Siculus . — They write from Rome 
that JV1. Angelo Maio, celebrated for his discoveries, lias*now 
made moie considerable ones; the extensive fragments of the 
lost books of Polybius and of Diodorus, have been discovered 
under the writing of some more modern ecclesiastical work. 
They speak even of a whofe book of Diodorus, containing valu- 
able details respecting the Phoenicians. M. Maio has collected 
a I scions: dt i able fragments of Menander. 

Of the Hero and Arabian Poet Antar, by M. Ilamaker, 
Professor at Leyden. — The Dutch Orientalist recalls the period 
when Arabia had not yet submitted to the arms of Muhanuncd, ' 
when every tribe lived independently one of another, and when 
the exploits of the heroes of these tribes were transmitted orally 
from mouth to mouth, and where, once a year, the poets all 
assembled to charm by their inspirations a people passionately 
fond of poetry. At the period above alluded to, that*is to say, 
in the sixth century of our sera, about this period, Antar was 
born, a man who has become the hero of fables and romances, 
like the heroes of oilier nations, Theseus, Achilles , or the 
Cid. An English translation lias recently informed Europe of 
the Arabian traditions respecting this hero, and is the most an- 
cient historical monument that the Arabian literature can offer 
to us. M. Hamaker, after speaking of this man, analyses some 
vciscs attributed to him, in which the most tender sewliTnents 

alternate with the ferocity of the warrior of the desert, and in 
which are expressed alternately his love and his ambition. 


Amrulkeisi Moallaka Arabic c* ct Suethice. Pars J. by K. 
Nigius. Pars II. by Lcenblad. 42 pages. 4to. 

The two young Swedish authors of this dissertation have 
chosen as a .subject for their thesis one of lift seven Mou/lakas , 
or Arabian poems, which were suspended in the temple at 
Mekka. In the preliminary discourse, which is in Latin, they 
treat of the Moallakas in general, and notice the labor of Eu- 
ropean Orientalists on these verses. In order to confine their 
dissertation within due limits, they have confined themselves to 
a short biographical uotice on Ammlkeisi, which precedes his 
Moallaka, transfated into Swedish. The beauty of the poem of 
Amrulkeisi is compared to the radiant brilliancy of the spread 
tail of the peacock before the sun. To the Swedish translation 
are added some pages of Latin notes in elucidation of the text. 
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Tu send E og een Nat; a thousand anti one nights; trans- 
lated from the Arabic text into Danish, by Jens Lassen Pas- 
mussen. Professor of Oriental languages at the University of 
Copenhagen. Printed at Calcutta, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

This volume contains only the first hundred nights. The 
frontispiece of the work, ai ranged according to the style of 
Oriental manuscripts, discovers that the editor of the text pub- 
lished at Calcutta is the Sheick A hiked ben Muhammed Shir- 
on ni Ahenetn. M. ltasinusscii has not omitted to iranslutc the 
verses which are frequently found in the original. 

Catalogue cies hivres irn primes el Manusn its romposant la 
liibliothujue de leu M. L. M. Lunglfo, incmbrc tie I’lnstitut. 
Svo. :1 francs. Paris. The sale of this valuable library was at 
the latter end of last March; it consisted of 43(i4 woiks. This 
collection consisted for the most part of woiks on the languages, 
literature, and histoiy of Oriental nations. 

Dirtionuairc Francais- Wvlof ct Fnwcais- Rambttra ; a French 
and Wolof, also French and Bambara, Dictionary; to which is 
added a VVolof and French Dictionaiy; by J. l)ard. Fans. 
1825, at the royal press. 1 vol. Svo. 300 pages. The VVolof 
language is spoken throughout all Seuegambia. 

Diclionnaire Grec mode me, Frantah , 1 vol. Svo. of about 
750 pages, will shortly appear, published byDuplessis and Co, 

This work will contain a great number of terms collected 
from modern documents, acts of the Greek government, &c. — 
The etymologies, ancient as well as modern, indicate the origin 
of the words of the actual language. It terminates with a voca- 
bulary of proper names of men and women, countiies and 
towns. 

Histoire de la Literature Grecque Profane, depuis son ori- 
gine jusqu'a la prise de Constantinople parlesTurcs; suivie 
d’un precis de Thistoire de la transplantation de la litteraturc 

Grecque en Occident. 2 de edition. Tom. 7 and 8. 8vo. 7 fr. 
le vol. Paris. 1825. 

Henrici Arentii Hamaker LL. OO. in Acad. Lugd. Batav. 
Prof., &c. Diatribe Philologica critica monumentorum aliquot 
Punicorum, nuper in Africa repertorum, interpretationem exlii- 
bens. Accedimt novae in nummos aliquot Phoenicios lapidem- 
que Carpentoractensem conjectural, necnon tabulae inscriptioues 
et Alphabeta Punica continentes. Gr. 4to. 72 pages. Lugd. 
Batav. Luchtnians. 
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'Hus work is interesting to the erudite and to the antiquarian. 
The inscriptions arc translated into Hebrew and ‘Latin. (Jur 
limits do not permit us to expatiate on the features of this work. 

Delia Morte di Guilietta e Romeo; on the Death of Ilonieo 
and Juliet; a critical letter by Scolari. Venice. 1824 . 

The tomb of these two unfortunate lovers, which is seen at 
Verona, has furnished Shakspeare with the subject fora trage- 
dy, and to novelists varioui fabulous inventions. The author by 
now conjectures endeavors to thiow fresh light on this point of 
anecdotic history. 

7 Ttctionuutre Hislorique, or Universal Biography, Classical; 
containing a summary of the history of the most celebrated per- 
sonages ol all ages and countries; containing also articles re-, 
spectiug the general history of nations, religious orders and 
sects, memorable battles, great political events, and* particularly 
the history of the most celebrated literary men, a list of their 
respective works, the various editions and translations that have 
been made of them: to be printed *011 the plan of Watkins’s, 
Leinprierc’s, and G. Ci abb’s. Paris. 1825 . Gosselin. 

General Boisserolles purposes to publish immediately at Paris 
a Sansciit Giammar and Dictionary. — It would be useless to 
detain our leaders about the beauties of the Sanscrit language, 
which has been so well explained by our indefatigable and learn- 
ed countrymen. Suffice it to say, that it will be well executed; 
the Grammar at 50 fr., and the Dictionary at iOOfr.: to be 
printed at the Royal Library at Paris. 

Ik la Difference entre le. Socrate de Xenophon et celui de 

Platon; par M. Van Limbourg. Brouwer. 

Xenophon represents Socrates as a philosopher of simple 
manners, and teaching practical morality, regarding as good no- 
thing but what is useful, and as useful nothing but what is good, 
and speaking a plain perspicuous language, without pretension 
to know lege. The Socrates described by Plato is full of ima- 
gination, who speaks to his auditors of abstract matters, touch- 
ing, at times, on Oriental theosophy, who pursues sophism with 
caustic irony, and at the same time that he himself falls some- 
times into sophistry. — M. Van Limbourg thinks Xenophon’s 
is the true character, and that Plato, in describing his master, 
has borrowed frpm bis own imagination. 

Biographic Universellc , Ancienne et Moderne; or History, 
by alphabetical order, of the public and private life of all men 
that have distinguished themselves by their writings, their actions. 
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their talents, their virtues, o. their vices ; a work edited intirely 
by* a society* of literary and learned men. Vol. 39 and 40. 
(Kos-Sax) 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1825. Michaud. 

JBiographie Nouv&l/e dcs Contemporaim , or Historical Dic- 
tionary of all men who have, since the French revolution, ac- 
quired celebrity by their actions, their writings, their errors, or 
their crimes, whether in France or in other countries; by A. V. 
Arnault, A. Jay, E. Jouy, J. Norvinsr, and other literary men. 
Vol. 18. (Ric-Sau) 8vo. Paris. 18 25. Babeuf. 

Annuaire Necrologique, or Annual Summary and Continua- 
tion of all the Biographies or Historical Dictionaries; contain- 
ing the lives of all men remarkable by their actions or produc- 
tions, who have died in the course of each year, beginning from 
1820; embellished with portraits; edited and published by M. 
Mahul for the year 1823. 8vo. Price 8 fr. 50 cents. Paris. 
1824. Ponlhieu. This is the 4th vol. of the collection. 


Metrical Romances , w ith other pieces of early English poet- 
ry : printed from manuscripts hitherto unpublished ; with an 
Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary. Edited by C. H. 
Hartshokne, B.A. of Sit. John's College, Cambridge. In 
two volumes. 

These volumes will contain the Romances of King Edward 
and the Sheperd, King Athelstone and his three sworn bro- 
thers, King Arthur, Florice and Blaunch fleur. Sir Harrowee 
the Godfc, the unpublished Emperor Octavian, Sir Degarnaunt, 
and Sir Perceval, a specimen of William and the Werwolf, the 
Cok wold’s Daunce, the Unnatural Daughter, the Lady that died in 
despair, the Father and his two Sons, the Mourning of the Hare, 
a Gode Mater of the Merchant and his Son, a treatise for La- 
vandres, a literatim transcript of the Enchanted Basyn, and the 
earliest ballad relating to Robyn Hode, Piers of Ffullham his 
geutylmanly tretyse on Ffysbynge and Ffowlyng, &c. &c. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. . 

[From a Correspondent. Oxford , June 16 .] 

This being Commemoration Week, we had^two grand Concerttf 
at the Music-room, on Monday and Tuesday. The principal per- 
formers were Miss Stephens, Mr. Sapio, Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. 
Phillips. The room was not full the first night, but the second 
proved a bumper, and the performance, on the whole, was excel- 
lent. 

On Tuesday morning we heard a most excellent Sermon from 
thej£|» Rev. tl.c Lord Bishop of Dowu and Connor, delivered at 
St. Mary's Church to as crowded and respectable an audience as 
wc ever recollect to have seen there, in aid of the Radcliffe Infir- 
mary — one of those Institutions alike noble and honorable to . 
human nature. Dr. Mant took his text from the 25th ch. of St. 
Matthew, 4th verse; and it was rather happy, thauthe anthem 
performed in the course of the service, “ When the Son of Man,” 
by Kent, (almost the whole of which the Bishop quoted and aptly 
applied in his discourse) had been selected for the occasion. The 
Rt. Rev. GenLleman made some beautiful observations on the na- 
ture of such Institutions, and pointed outJnost forcibly the signal 
benefits which accrue to the vast but necessitous portion of our 
fellow-creatures. The collection told the eloquence of the Bishop, 
which exceeded the one of last year t>y nearly 20/. It amounted 
to 91/. 7 s. (id. The Stewards of the Institution for next year arc 
C. C. Dormer, and W. Henley, jun. esqrs. 

On Wednesday morning, soon after nine o'clock, the crowd 
around the Theatre pressing for admission was immense^ The 
usual forms for ushering in the ceremonies of the day having 

ended, the Honorary Degree of D. C. L. was conferred on the fol- 
lowing persons : — 

Sir James Stuart, bart. of Allanbank, Scotland; Sir C. Oakeley, 
bart. of Lichfield, and formerly Governor of Madras ; Geo. F. 
Lyon, esq. Captain in the Royal Navy, Commander of the Hecla , 
late in the Northern Expedition; and Francis Chantrey, esq. 
R. A. • 

They were all presented by the Rev. Dr. Bliss, Registrar of the 
University, and Deputy Professor of Civil Law. 

After the Crewian Oration in honor of the benefactors to the 
University, had been delivered by Mr. Milman, the Professor of 
Poetry, the Poems and Essays were recited by the Gentlemen to 
whom the Prizes had been previausty adjudged 

The Latin J^erse. — lncendium Londinense anno 1660 — by 
Edward Powlett Blunt, Scholar of Corpus Christi college. 

Latin Essay — De Tribunicia apud Romanos potestate — by 
Frederick Oakeley, B. A. Christchurch. 

English Essay — Language , in its copiousness and structure , 
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considered as a test of national civilization — by James William 
Mylne, B.A. Balliol college. 

Sir Roger Newdigatk’s Prize. — E nglish Verse — The Temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli — .by Richard Clerk Sewell, Demy of Magdalen. 

The Names of [the Candidates who, at the close of the Public 
Examinations in Easter Term, were admitted into the 

First Class of T At tret Jfumaniores . 

Beaumont A. J. Queen’s Coll. Maberly George, . . RnIJiol. 

Carey P. S. . . St. John’s. Palairct Charles C. . Queen’s. 

Cox Win. H. . . Pembroke. Smith William, Chrislch J.ch. 

First Class of Discip. Mathemat. et Phi/s. 

Beaumont A. J. Queen's Coll. Vallack Rcnj. W. S. . Exetei. 
Jones C. Rich, . . . Oriel. Walsh Joseph N. . St. John's. 

Prevost Sir G. bart. Oriel. 

Second Class of Liter ee Thimnniores. 

Cornish Hubert K. . Corpus. Prevost Sir (J. hart. . . Oiiel. 

Dod Henry H. . Worcester. Walkoy Charles C. Worecstei. 
ind James, . . . Queen’s. W< lch William, . St. John's. 
Macdonald Arch. . . Oriel. Wilson II. ii. . St. John’s. 

Second Class of Discip. Mai ht mat. et Phys. 

Bonner Rich. M. Christchurch. Vesey lion. Tlios. Chiiblchmch. 
Cox W illiam II. • Pembroke. 

Third Class of Lit tret Humaniorvs . 

Baker George, . . Wadham. llone Frederick, . L'nivciMty. 

Bonner Rich. M. Christchurch. Hull H. W Oriel. 

Capper John L. . Pembroke. I.iglilbnurn Joseph F. . Jesus. 
Dear Win. Smith, . Wadham. Rhoades James, . Wadham. 
Dixon John, . Christchurch. Stanley Edw. J. Christchurch. 
Eyre Geocge Edward, . Oriel. Toller Samuel B. . . Trinity. 

Foley John, . . . Wadham. Tucker Marwood, . . Balliol. 

Heberden William, . Oriel. Walsh Joseph N. . St. John’s. 
Hill John, . . Brnsennose. Wiutle H. . . . Worcester. 

The number of Candidates, who form the Fourth Class, but 
whose names are not published, amounts to one hundred and one. 


Cambridge , June 24. 

Creek Ode — W. Selwyn; Latin Ode— It. Snow; Lpigianifr 

-B. U. Kennedy; all of St. John’s College. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* 


Markland's Letter to D' Orville, sent by our friend M., has 
already been published by Prof. Gaisford at the end of Mark-** 
land’s Tracts. # 


Observations on the Phecdo of Plato , and on the Pes par of 

Aristophanes , in our neyt. 

TJfotice of the Birds of Aristophanes is duly received. 


dE 


ihlical Criticism , by Mr. L. YV., in our next; as also that of 

E.N.M. 


Roman Tragedy and Demosthenes' 1st Philippic came too 
late for our present No. 

Notes on the Antigone are accepted with thanks. 

Quisquilia will exactly suit us. 

The Oxford Prizes in our next. 

We have received the verses of laicius, and we should gladly 
have attended to his wishes, but we have always waived the in- 
sertion of all, except Prize poems. 

We do wish our * Cambridge Friend * would join us — our 
pages will always be open to him, and indeed every contributor; 
when we adopt a system of exclusion, then we shall not be sui- 
prised if other channels are sought. 

The Dissertation on TllEP in our next. 


M/s two Notices arc more suited to the e Retrospective 

Review’ than to our work. 


Worlidge’s Gems, &c. &c. in our next. # 


ERRATA IN NO. LXI. 

Page 1 H 0 . line 23 . 0 v»jtoc 

182. P- a/' oris, 

— S5. leges. 

— 3d! Id®, 

184. l. iiemorum 

185 18 . sangumeavywr 

13d 14. peccasse 
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{AnVE®TlSEMENT|] 

THE TYRO’S GREEK AND ENGLISH 

LEXICON; 

OR 

A.SCHOOL EDITION 

OF 

JONES’ LEXICON. 

Sold by Messrs. Longman and Co., price 1/. Is. 

I have examined it again and again; ant^I have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it the work of' a man of sense and a man of learning. The 
useftilifcss of it is indisputable; and my hope is that it will be extensively 
known, and justly valued. — D r. Parr. 

In this new edition more matter is got into less space, and thf^Hfoe 
is reduced almost one-third. Many hundreds of words are added in the 
Appendix; besides improvements dispersed throughout the work. The 
Prefa&j is expanded into an interesting disquisition on the principles of 
Lexicography. . . These principles arc illustrated by a variety of examples, 
which cannot (pil to afford high pleasure and a beneficial stimulus to the 
mind which has ever caught the enthusiasm of classical s'tudies. — E c- 
lectic Review for June 1825 . 

If we are not, in every instance, convinced by the author's specimens 
A»f criticism* >iw*are delighted and instructed : wc see them as models, 
suggesting and showing the right application of principles: and we are 
elevated into admiration a\ his penetration and sagacity, his exquisite 
taste of the beauties of thought and diction, his glowing enthusiasm, and 
telicitous elucidations. We cordially recommend the work, as better 
adapted than any other for conflucting to a masterly acquaintance with 
the noblest works of the human powers. — C oncklgationai. Magazine 

for June 1825. 

lit/ the name Autho , . 

A LATIN GRAMMAR, price 3s. 

ANALOGIZE LATINjE; or a Deveiopcinent of those 
Analogies by which the Parts of Speech in Latin are derived 
from each other: to which is annexed a copious Vocabulary, 
constructed oil those Analogies, and adapted for learners in pri- 
vate and the public schools. Price 3s. \}d. 

In the Press. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR, to accompany the Lexicon. 


LND or NX). 1.XU. 









